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PREFATORr. 



The wish that on{rs enemy had written a book 
is, perhaps, in these lattef days, scarcely gratified 
to the full unless he has also written a preface. A 
preface is, in the nature of things, more or less de- 
precatory and apologetic. And we all know the 
sharp edge of the saw, Qui s'eoccuse, s'accuse. If, 
therefore, a preface be indited at all, brevity is the 
soul of wit in it; for the less said, the sooner 
mended. 

How the present Recluse came to be one, — is 
not his excuse, that is to say his self-accusation, 
intimated in certain lines on ^e title-page ? Being 
a Recluse, he had need of his recreations. And here 
V they be — some of them ; more to follow, if the reader 
have a mind thereto. But only a reader who cares 
for themes with variations— the themes from some 
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one composer, the variations from very many — and 
who likes to compare accentand tone, and char^- 
teristic phrasing in the parallel passages : only such 
a reader, perhaps, wiU J>e capable of understanding 
what there is of recreation in such pages ; to say 
nothing of understanding what it is to be a Re- 
cluse. 

F.J. 

London, ^ 

March 81, 1870. 
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THE LOGIC OF SMITH THE WEAVER. 

^ Cue ixom §ht(kt0fzwct. 

When Jack Cade, tlie insurgent leac^r of " rebel- 
lious hinds, tlie filth and ICuna of Ken|^' liught to 

prove hifii&elf rightfi34 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^® ero^, 4iis 
genealogical arguments found a powerfiil hackee tij^ 
Smith the Weaver. Villain, Sir Humphrey Stafford 
tells Jack, at the 4meute on Blackheath, thy father 
was a plasterer, and thou, thyself, a shearman, art 
thou not ? Jack Cade is not in a position, nor in- 
deed in the mind, to deny either the plaster or the 
shears. Tacitly he admits the double impeachment. 
But what of that ? Granted the plastering parent, 
and welcome. Granted, too, his own antecedents in 
the way of shearing, mowing, hedging, and ditch- 
ing, or what you wiU. All that, by Jack's conten- 
tion, touches not his prerogative, impugns not his 
pedigree. The Pretender's averment is, that Ed- 
mund Mortimer, Earl of March, marrying the Duke 
• of Clarence's daughter, had by her two children at 

• VOL. I. ^ • .1 
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2 RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE. 

one birth — the elder of whom, being put to nurse, 
•was by a beggar-woman stolen away ; and, ignorant 
of his birth and parentage, became a bricklayer, 
when he came of age. " His son am I," asserts 
Cade; "deny it if you can." One of Mr. John's 
enthusiastic followers, known, if not respected, as 
Dick the Butcher, is prompt forthwith to ratify the 
allegation of his chief : 

Dich* Kay, 'tis too true ; therefore, he shall be king. 

Dick the Butcher contents himself with a very gene- 
ral statement, resulting incontinently in a very tri- 
umphant ergo. But Smith the Weaver has a pro- 
nounced genius for dialectics. His ergo, his 'trium- 
phant therefore, shaU not depend on so, vague a 
premiss as that of his friend and confederate the 
Ashford Butcher. Smith the Weaver will leave 
generals to Dick, and will argue from particulars 
himself. He will syllogize ; and his syllogism shall 
be satisfactory to the meanest capacity. Mark you, 
now, the method and the manner of the man. Re- 
. verting to the plastering progenitor,. Smith the 
Weaver thus brings his logic to bear upon, and to 
summarily dispose of, the vexed question : 

"Sir, he made a chinmey in my father's house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it ; 
therefore, deny it not." 

One can fancy something of the complacent effect 
of Smith's logic upon himself, and the jubilant ap- 
preciation of the crowd. When was ergo more con- 
vincing ? When was ever a therefore more unan- 
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THE LOGIC OF SMITH THE WE A VER. 3 

swerable ? When was ever a Quod Erat Demon* 
stra/ndum more complete ? Surely^ if Cade the 
Shearman was born to kingship^ Smith tlj^l Weaver 
was bom to better thiogs than mechanical woof and 
warf, and was meant by nature to weave major pre- 
miss and minor premiss into sublime conclusions. 

In his pious work of rebuilding the Cabala, on the H 
precise site of the tabernacle of clouds, Ishmael Is 
said to have been assisted by lus fathe^ Abraham — 
a miraculous stone serving Abraham for a scaffold^ 
and rising and sinking with him as he built the walls 
of the sacred edifice : it still remains there, an ines- 
timable relic. Is proef positive needed,, on the stir- 
. face of this stone, for the irrefragable truth of this 
story ? The East has its logicians of the clan Smith ; 
and there being the print of a foot on the stone in 
question, that footprint is appealed to by true be- 
lievers as a dear ocular demonstration of the patri- 
arch's feat. 

The North American Indians 4Miy, or used to say, 
— for they seem pretty well to have had their saj^ 
as the saying is, — that the noise of thunder is caused 
by immense birds fighting in the air, and by the 
straining efforts of an old man to vomit a fiery fly- 
ing serpent. Do you ask for proof, physical proof, 
before you commit yourself to this hypothesis in 
natural philosophy ? The Indians have it ready at 
hand. They point to trees on which lightning has 
scorched the figure of a serpent. "En preuve de 
cette assertion, il vous montrent des arbres oii la 

1—2 



4 RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE. 

foudre a trac^ Timage d'un serpent." And however 
it may be with your too sceptical self, such a proof 
for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

The clergy of Loreto, on one occasion, we learn 
from Mr. Hutchison, in his qususi Answer, or queer 
sort of Answer, to Dr. Stanley, — ^wished to place an 
old crucifix upon a handsome new altar; but every 
morning it was found to have been miraculously 
carried in the night to its former place. In respect 
to this eminently clerical marvel, as a Saturday Re- 
viewer caUsJit, we are seriously informed that ." the 
altar, and the place intended for the crucifix, are 
still pointed out in the church." And this is all 
that our author has to produce in the way of evi- 
dence of the wonderful crucifix.* 

Plutarch teUs us that when Remus was taken 
prisoner before Numitor, and related to him the 
story of Romulus and himself, suckled by a she- 
wolf, and, as the worthy Brothers Langhome render 
it, " fed by the attentions of a woodpecker," as they, 
the brothers aforesaid (Romulus and Remus, not 
Langhome), lay in a trough by the river-side, — ^the 
young man appealed to the still extant trough, as 
though in triumphant attestation of his tale. " The 
trough is stiU preserved, bound about with brass 
bands, and inscribed with letters partly faded." 
The young man's appeal would scarcely Imider 

* See Satwrday Beview, vol. xvi. p. 432; the reviewer's 
moral being, on the whole question of Loreto, " Such is the 
fkbric of Continental supematuralism, and such the basis of 
proof on which it professes to rely." 
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latter-day sceptics froiji suggesting for Wolf and 
Woodpecker, — Cock and Bull 

There is what Dean Liddell calls " a mysterious 
story" in the annals of ancient Rome under the 
patricians, to the* effect that Nine Tribunes were 
burnt alive. "It cannot be a fiction," argues the 
Very Reverend Doctor, " for the names of the un- 
fortunate men are given by a trustworthy writer, 
and the place of their martyrdom was (he tells us) 
marked by a slab of marble." The proof may not 
be held satisfactory by a more exacting school of 
'historical critics. 

Would the late Sir G. C. Lewis, for instance, 
labouring more laboriously in the same field of his- 
tory, have accepted the names and the slab of mar- 
ble as unanswerably demonstrative ? Never, per- 
haps, was man less apt than that lamented Minister 
to draw conclusions after the sort of Smith the» 
Weaver's. In his incidental yet elaborate discussion, 
for instance, of the question whether the Persian 
institutions and customs described in the Cyropsedia 
may or may not have really originated with Cyrus, 
as founder of the Persian monarchy, Sir George 
characteristically observes that Xenophon's explana- 
tions, in order to be correctly understood, must all 
be read backwards. " The, subsisting custom is the 
starti/ng-poi/nt, and the origin is an illustrative story 
invented by Xenophon himself,** There were cer- 
tain political institutions, certain usages, or local 
peculiarities which Xenophon found existing in the 
Persian empire in his own day, and which he inter- 
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•wove into his fiction, either by tracing them to ima- 
ginary incidents in the life of Cyrus, or by assign- 
ing the reasons for them, in the form of motives 
•which had actuated that prince in their establish- 
ment. The subsisting custom would no more con- 
•vince Sir George that Cyrus originated it, than the 
existence of the Lacus Curtius, a reservoir of water 
in the forum at Rome, would convince him that 
M. Curtius actually leaped into the chasm, on horse- 
back ; from which event the prevailing belief de- 
duced the origin of the name, and for the truth of 
which event the existence of the lake was, to that 
prevailing belief, an all-sufficient voucher. 

When the German traveller, Herr J. G. Kohl, 
visited Chester, he was, to his astonishment, shown 
the tomb of one of his German sovereigns, no less a 
potentate than the Emperor Henry IV., whom the 
good folks of Chester profess to have received, when 
wearied and worn out with the vexations of this 
troublesome world, to have nourished and cherished! 
him iiU death did them part, and to have buried 
him in their cathedral, where they erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. Kohl told his guide that he 
very much doubted the truth of his tale. The man 
replied that there were some people in Chester who 
doubted it ; " but,'* said he, '' I have no doubt on the 
subject, else why should they put it in the books T 
Nay, was not the monument there to speak for it- 
self? 

We are told in German legend that when Sir 
Eppo of Eppstein rid his afflicted country of the 
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giant that, among other misdoings, had recently 
battered Eppo's fine castle to fragments with his iron 
ma<;e,— the grateful people immediately commenced 
rebuilding the castle, which, when completed, yielded 
to no Schloss in Deutschland for beauty and strength ; 
— and that in order to remind future generations of 
the wonderful circumstances which led to its erec- 
tion, the bones of the giant were fixed over the en- 
trance-gate. When these mouldered away, effigies of 
them were carved in stone, as undeniable testunony 
to the truth of the story — " evidence, I think," says 
one commentator and eye-witness, «aa irrefragable 
as was the brick in the chimney to prove the id«n- 
tity of Jack Cade's house." 

The two false witnesses engaged to prove a case 
against Eebecca the Jewess, accused of witchcraft, 
were largely indebted for success to the demonstra- 
tive logic favoured by Smith the Weaver. A cre- 
dulous assembly greedily swallowed the deponent's 
affirmation that Rebecca, when tending the wounded 
knight, at the castle of Torquilstone, did make cer- 
tain signs upon the wound, and repeated certain 
mysterious words, which he blessed God he under- 
stood not, — ^whereupon the iron hand of a square 
cross-bow bolt disengaged itself from the wound, the 
bleeding was staunched, the wound was closed, and 
the dyii^ man was, within the quarter of an hour, 
walking upon the ramparts, and assisting the wit- 
ness in managing a mangbnel, or machine for burl- 
iog stones. It was "difficult to dispute the accuracy 
of the witness, as in order to produce real evidence 
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in support of his verbal testimony, he drew from 
his poucli the very bolt-head, which, according to 
his story, had been miraculously extracted from the 
wound; and as the iron weighed a frill ounce, it 
completely confirmed the tale, however marvel- 
lous." 

When John Locke was a tourist in France, he 
records his inspection, " about half a league from 
St. Vallier," of a house a little out of the way, 
" where they say Pilate lived in banishment. We 
met the owner, who seemed to doubt the truth of 
the story ; but told us there was mosaic work very 
ancient in one of the floors," — and what more 
would you have, if only you were a weaver, of the 
clan Smith ? 

Mr. Locke's gravity is miimpeachable under any 
circumstances. It is quite otherwise with lighter 
travellers, of the style, say, of my Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who, in her gaiety, that perhaps 
trenches on irreverence, thus reports one item of her 
sight-seeing in the Convent of St. Lawrence at 
Vienna : " But I could not forbear laughing at their 
showing me a wooden head of our Saviour, which, 
they [the nuns] assured me, spoke during the siege 
of Vienna ; and, as a proof of it, bade me mark his 
mouth, which had been open ever since." This 
practical ensample of the perennial force of Smith's 
logic, must have been a deal too much, at any time, 
for her very lively ladyship's sense of the ludicrous. 

One is reminded of the closing stanza of 
Southey's metrical legend of the Holy Thumb 
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which miraculously subdued the fierce young 
Dragon of the abyss : 

£nt at Constantinople 

The arm and hand were shown, 
Until the mighty Ottoman 

O'erthrew the Grecian throne. 
And when the Monks this tale who told 
To pions visitors would hold 

The holy hand for kissing, 
They never fail'd, with faith devout, 
In confirmation to point out 

That there the thumb was missing. 

In Mr. Froude's history may be read how the 
Nun of Kent used to relate many startling stories, 
not always of the most decent kind, of the attempts 
which the devil made to lead her astray ; the devil 
and the angels being, in fact, alternate visitors to her 
cell, where the former, on one occasion, burnt a 
mark upon her hand which she exhibited publicly, 
and to which the monks were in the habit of ap- 
pealing, when there were any signs of scepticism in 
the visitors to the priory. 

Something of a parallel passage — ^all question of 
delusion or honest conviction apart — may be sug- 
gested flfom Coleridge's j)sychological analysis of 
Luther's temptation in the Warteburg. All at once^ 
the reformer sees the arch-fiend coming forth from 
the wall of the room,.from the very spot, perhaps, 
on which his eyes have been fixed vacantly in per- 
plexed meditation : the inkstand which he had at 
the same time been using, becomes associated with 
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it ; and in the struggle of rage, while yet both his 
imagination and his eyes are possessed by the 
dream, he hurls the inkstand at the intruder. 
*' Some weeks after, perhaps, during which interval 
he had often mused on the incident, undetermined 
whether to deem it a visitation of Satan to him in 
the body or out of the body, he discovers for the 
first time the dark spot on his wall, and receives it 
as a sign and pledge vouchsafed to him of the event 
having actually taken place." 

It is related in the biography of Saint Catherine 
of Sena, that one day while she was praying to God 
to give her a new heart, her "Eternal Spouse" 
came to her, opened her side, removed her heart, 
and carried it away with Him. So literally was 
this done, that for several days she declared herself 
to be literally without a heart. Impossible, objected 
common sense and physical science. With (Jod 
nothing is impossible, answered the saint After 
aome days, He to whom she was sjarittiaUy 
« married;' returned to her, bearing in his hand, 
" what seemed a human heart, red and shining ;" and 
having again opened her side, He put the new heart 
in, and closed the aperture. " And as a proof of the 
imracle, there remained evermore in her side, the 
scar, as she herself, and her female companions, often 
assured Father Kaymond." How St. Catherine of 
Alexandria (third century) was convinced of her 
divine betrothal by the ring on her finger, after the 
visions, may be read in the ninth chapter of Mr. 
Peacock's Oryll Orange. 
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If we may credit the biographer of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, that lady was finally impelled to accept the 
hand of the Prince of Wales by an unroyal if not 
unlikely stratagem. Four gentlemen arrived at her 
house in the utmost consternation, to tell her that 
H.RH. had stabbed himself, that his life was in 
imminent danger, and that only her immediate 
presence would save him. Afker a deal of persua- 
sion she was induced to go to Carlton House, with 
the Duchess of Devonshire in company. She found 
the prince pale, and covered with blood. He told 
her that nothing would induce him to live unless 
she promised to become his wife. So she promised. 
" Mrs. Fitzherbert being asked by me," writes her 
biographer, " whether she did not believe that some 
trick had been practised, and that it was not the 
blood of his royal highness, answered in the nega- 
tive ; and said, she had frequently seen the scar, and 
that some brandy-and-water was near his bedside 
when she was called to him on the day he wounded 
himself." One would fain hope it need not imply 
an evil heart of unbelief to be sceptical as to the 
genesis of the scar, though one can at once, and ex 
a/n/i/mo, assent and consent to the brandy-and-water. 
H.R.H., by all accounts, — at any rate by some ac- 
counts, — had a genuine kindness for that stimulant ; 
not but that he liked it better without the water. 

The story of the lunatic patient who swallowed 
the poker — ^all but a bit — at Dr. Fox's asylum near 
Bristol, has, in the course of it, a turn which looks 
temptingly like an example of Smith's logic. Dr. 
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Fox one morning found one of his patients unusually 
dejected, and another in the same room unwontedly 
excited. What was the matter ? the doctor asked. 
Matter ! cried the excited one — ^why, he has done for 
himself; he (the depressed one) has been and swal- 
lowed the poker. Was that all? Well, then, as 
tlwbi was quite out of the question, the doctor would 
ask Penseroso himself what ailed him. Penseroso 
thereupon endorsed the statement of his fellow — 
who next detailed the circumstances of the ferrivo- 
Tous feat. Dr. Fox showed by his manner that he 
gave no credit to the tale ; so the narrator added, 
" 0, you can see that it is true, for there is the rest 
of the poker." There, sure enough, in the grate, 
was the rest of the poker. And if the story did but 
rest here, it might serve our purpose pleasantly 
enough. But no such thing; the man had done 
what he alleged ; and a deal of drastic stuflF it cost 
the physician to exhibit and the poker-patient to 
take, before the iron was recovered — in an almost 
digested condition, deeply honeycombed by the 
gastric juices. Not Samuel Butler himself, surely, 
ever contemplated this sort of ensample of his Hu- 
dibrastic reflection, 

" Ah me, what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron !" 

Peiresc, hearing of a Tarragonese shepherd who 
had fallen into a sloe-tree, a sharp point of which 
ran into his breast, took root, grew up, and in due 
time bare both blossoms and fruit, — " would never 
be quiet," says his biographer, Gassendi, " till Cardinal 
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Barberino procured the Archbishop of that place to 
testify the truth of the story ; and Putean the knight 
received not only letters testifying the same, but also 
certain branches thereof, which he sent unto him." 
So far as the branches thereof went, let us hope the 
knight, in an age of faith, was not disposed, as we 
might be, to class them in the same category with 
the Cade bricks and chimney. 

When Johnson and Boswell made an excursion to 
Bristol, they consorted with "George Catcot, the 
pewterer," as acute a logician as Smith the Weaver, 
in his arguments for the authenticity of old Rowley. 
" Honest Catcot," says Boswell, " seemed to pay no 
attention whatever to any objections, but insisted, 
as an end of all controversy, that we should go with 
him to the tower of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, 
and view with our own eyes [italics i/n orig.] the an- 
cient chest in which the manuscripts were found. To 
this Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed ; and, though 
troubled with a shortness of breathing, laboured up 
a long flight of steps, till we came to the place 
where the wondrous chest stood. ' There,' said Cat- 
cot, with a bouncing confident credulity, ' there is 
the very chest itself !' After this ocular demonstra- 
tion [again BosweU's italics], there was no more to 
be said." No more to be said. So thought honest 
Catcot ; and so, too, thought Samuel Johnson — ^with 
a difference. 

What farther proof needed France, of the sublime 
story of the sinking the Vengeur — the deathless 
suicidal Vengeur, *' in a mad whirlwind of fire, and 
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shoutmg, and invincible despair," as Mr. Carlyle 
phrases it, going down into the ocean depths, — ^than 
that wooden Model of the ship, solemnly consecrated 
in the Pantheon of Great Men, which beckoned figur- 
atively fix)m its peg, " Anx grands hommes, la patrie 
reconnaissante." Doubts were indeed more than 
once started by sceptics, even among the French. 
But the " solemn Convention decrees," and notably 
the wooden " Module chi Vengeur'* hanging visibly 
there, the *' glory of France," what Frenchman could 
gainsay or resist? "Such doubts were instantly 
blown away again," in the presence of proof patri- 
otic and demonstrative like that. Seeing is believ- 
ing. So men saw the wooden Model, and believed. 

An attach^ to Lord Strangford's embassy at Con- 
stantinople describes his having witnessed a rising 
of a Greek suburb, on the discovery in the Bosphorus 
of the corpse of a lad who had been missing for some 
days. The body — ^which was found tied hand and 
foot, and stabbed in various parts — ^was that of a 
Greek merchant's son ; and " the Greek population 
unhesitatingly regarded him as having fallen a vic- 
tim (la riguardd indubitatamente) to the Jews, 
whose Passover Jiad taken place a few days before" 
Therefore deny it not. 

There is a passing reference to Smith the Weaver's 
grand fijiale of a Q. E. D., in Mr. de Quincey's pictu- 
resque monograph on the Spanish Military Nun, 
Catalina de Erauso, — ^that strange eventful history, 
in which, as narrated with his abrupt transitions and 
alternations of impassioned earnestness and gleeful 
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•wliim, the extremes may be said to meet of tragedy 
and farce. It is where the Alf^rez is implicated in 
a murder at Tucuman, and a witness testifies to hav- 
ing seen the Alf^rez — ^who is Kate in disguise — ^take 
a flying leap from the balcony of the house where 
and when the crime was committed. " Evidence like 
this was conclusive ; no defence was listened to, nor 
indeed had the prisoner any to produce. The Alferez 
could deny neither the staircase nor the balcony ; 
the street is there to this day, like the bricks in 
Jack Cade's chimney, testifjdng all that may be 
required." 

Leigh Hunt had an anecdote of a perfervid Scot, 
who claimed to be a direct descendant from the 
Admirable Crichton ; and who, in conclusive proof of 
his daim, used to mention that he had '' a grit quan- 
tity o' table-leenen in his possession, marked A. O., 
Admirable Creechton." 

Sir Bernard Burke exposed himself to a hit from 
the reviewers for seeming more inclined to believe 
than to disbelieve a wonderful story, in which the 
remarkable docility of certain brindled bulls is a small 
miraxjle compared with the existence (said they) of 
a family named Shobington before the Norman Con- 
quest« An uElfric or an Eadric riding the bull in 
A.D. 1066, is supposable enough, but who can believe 
in a Shobington of that date ? " Whenever he lived, 
or whatever he rode, you may be quite sure that 
there was no Shobington of Shobington, on a bull's 
back or off it, in the year 1066." But observe now 
tiie evidence appealed to by the Ulster King-at- 
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Anns in favour of Shobington and the bull : — ^* The 
truth of this story is said to be confirmed by long 
tradition in the family, by several memoirs which 
they have remaining, and by the ruins of the works 
that are to this day to be seen in the park of Bul- 
strode." Well might Sir Bernard's reviewers in- 
quire, how can any ruins, of whatever date or kind, 
prove that a man was called Shobington, or that he 
rode upon a bidl ? 

M. Ampere will have it, in his Roman History at 
Rome, that no one who has actually seen the 
Eternal City, and taken the trouble to observe the 
connexion l^etween the alleged events of the primi- 
tive, or *' pre-historical" period, and the localities 
said to be their theatre, can hesitate to admit the 
substantial accuracy of the stories to which the his- 
torians have given currency concerning the kings 
and the early republic. But, as one of M. Ampere's 
English critics reminds him, that a legend should 
possess plausible local colouring, proves nothing as to 
its truth. It is likely A priori that it would possess 
it. Among all the sources of fable there is none 
more prolific than an ancient monument or a marked 
local feature connected with a particular name. 
Half a hundred remarkable places in Scotland are 
connected with Thomas the Rhymer. But what 
would be thought of an author who should argue 
for the truth of Thomas the Rhymer's legend on the 
ground that the acts attributed to him corresponded 
with the hill, valley, or ruin, stated to be their 
theatre ? Everybody would answer, with the au- 
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thority we are quoting, that the pretended events 
were invented to explain the connexion between the 
place and the name. Probably there was such a 
person as True Thomas, who once lived in the valley 
of the Tweed, and the Eildon Hills have certainly 
three summits ; but the coincidence does not estab- 
lish the story as to the mode in which the Eildons 
were " cleft in three." 

Captain Gronow, in the Second Series of his Re- 
collections, repeats, as from personal observation, 
the old fallacy about Wellington and Blucher meet- 
ing at La Belle Alliance, on the evening of the 
battle of Waterloo.* He escapes, however, commit- 
ting himself to the logic which half amused, half 
exasperated Wellington — on the part of those who 
had seen the very chair on which the Duke sat down 
in the farm-house ; and seeing's believing, you know. 

The street patterers of London, and those who buy 
their wares, would seem to be facile followers of our 
Smith the logician. For evidence of this, consult 
pas^^i/m Mr. MayheVs " London Labour." One man, 
for instance, sold narratives of the appearance of 
Rush the murderer, after death, to Emily Sandford, 
— " as is shown in the Australian papers ;" how he 
" threatened her, took her by the neck, and there's 
the red marks of his fingers to be seen on her neck 

* Wellington himself distinctly disposed of this story as a 
"falsehood," and a "remarkable*^ one, in a letter of his, 
dated June 8, 1816, to be found in vol. x. of his Supplementary 
Despatches. It was at Genappe, after ten at night, that the 
meeting actually took place. 

VOL. I. 2 
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to this day!" Another man sold narratives of 
Mrs. Manning^s misdoings, attracting customers by a 
faithful likeness of the murderess on his show-board : 
" There's the board before them when I runs on that 
line of patter, and when I appeals to the lustration, 
it seems to cooper the thing. They must believe 
their eyes." 

As one other specimen from the streets, take the 
glib vendor of corn-salve, who displays a little box 
containing a large com drawn by this salve from 
" the honourable foot of the late lamented Sir Robert 
Peel." The com from the "honourable foot" of Sir 
Robert Peel, or any one else likely to interest the 
audience, has been scraped and trimmed from a 
cow's heel, Mr. Mayhew tells us, and may safely be 
submitted to the inspection and handling of the 
credulous. " There it is," the corn-salve seller will 
reiterate — ^" it speaks for itself." 

Mr. Dickens has a story of one Gabriel Gmb, sex- 
ton and grave-digger, whom the goblins were sup- 
posed to have carried away one night — some very 
credible witnesses not being wanting who had dis- 
tinctly seen him whisked through the air on the back 
of a chestnut horse, blind of one eye, with the hind 
quarters of a lion, and the tail of a bear. All this 
was at last devoutly believed in the village where 
he was missing ; and the new sexton used to exhibit 
to the curious, for a trifling emolument, a good-sized 
piece of the church weathercock which had been 
accidentally kicked off by the aforesaid horse in his 
aerial flight, and picked up by himself in the church- 
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yard a year or two afterwards. He were a bold man 
that would venture to controvert a material guaran* 
tee like that. 

So again in the same author's description of the 
old Maypole Inn, on the borders of Epping Forest : 
a legend is mentioned of Queen Elizabeth not only 
having slept there one night, while on a hunting 
excursion, but of her having, next morning, while 
standing on a mounting-block before the door, with 
one foot in the stirrup, boxed and cuffed an unlucky 
page for some neglect of duty. The matter-of-fact 
and doubtful folks, of whom there were a few among 
the Maypole customers, as unluckily there always 
are in eveiy little community, were inclined to look 
upon this tradition as apocryphal; but whenever 
the landlord of that ancient hostelry appealed to the 
mounting-block itself aa evidence, and triumphantly 
pointed out that there it stood in the same place to 
that very day, the doubters never failed to be put 
down by a large majority, and all true believers 
exulted as in a victory. 

Fielding's PoHr^e clinches his argument for 
evn spirits being in the habit of carrying away 
people bodily, by " a true story I could tell you" of 
such a preternatural deportation, in which instance 
the man was conveyed through the keyhole of the 
door. And let no one hint disbelief of this convey- 
ance, for " I have seen the very house where it was 
done, and nobody hath lived in it these thirty years." 
Here be proofs, I hope. 

When Clive Newcome becomes acquainted with 

2—2 
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Cousin Ethel, he takes care, in his pride of pedigree, 
to question her as to her beKef in their common an- 
cestor, the Barber-Surgeon. "Do you believe in 
him?" asks Clive. "Why should we disown our 
femily V Miss Ethel answers, simply. (There is a 
noble lord listening and looking on.) "In those 
earjy days I suppose people did— did all sorts of 
things, and it was not considered at all out of the 
way to be surgeon to William the Conqueror." 
" Edward the Confessor," interposes Clive, correcting 
her. " And it must be true, because I have seen a 
picture of the Barber-Surgeon: a friend of mine, 
Mr. CoUop, did the picture, and I dare say it is for 
sale still." 

In an earlier work of the same author's there is a 
case of arson — ^the calamity of the conflagration 
being attributed to the drunkenness of a scoun- 
drelly Irish watchman, who was employed on the 
premises, and who upset a bottle of whisky in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Shadrach, and incautiously 
looked for the liquor with a lighted candle. The 
Insurance office requiring proof, proof was brought, 
and such proof as would have satisfied the exacting 
logic of Smith the Weaver. The man was taken to 
the office by his employers ; " and certainly, as we 
all could testify," confesses a convinced and the 
most conspicuous clerk, "was et;e72/ then in a state of 
frightful intoxication." 

* But a more direct illustration of the subject occurs 
in a less known production of Mr. Thackera/s, his 
Great Cossack Epic, in twenty books, which tells, 
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imter alia, how the statue of Saint Sophia, at EaoflF, 
wrought miracles on a walking expedition upon the 
very waters of the Dnieper. The twentieth book 
of the Epic comprises two lines, and these the poet 
prints in capitals ; nor, in honour to him, and to the 
subject, can we do less : 

Think not, Readee, that we'ee laughing at you; 

You MAY GO to KIOFF NOW, AND SEE THE STATUE. 



* 



ABOUT SECOND AND THIRD HEADINGS. 

Referring to the instance of a man who made it a 
law for himself never to read any book again which 
had greatly pleased him on a first perusal, lest a 
second reading should in some degree disturb the 
pleasurable impression which he wished to retain of 
it, Southey remarks that the person in question must 
have read only for his amusement, otherwise he would 
have known that a book is worth little if.it deserves 
to be perused but once ; and, moreover, that, as the 
same landscape appears differently at different sea- 
sons of th© year, at morning and at evening, in bright 
weather and in cloudy, by moonlight and at noon- 
day, so does the same book produce a very different 
effect upon the same reader at different times, and 
under different circumstances. 

Schleiermdrfier, in one of his love-letters to 
"dearest Jette," tells he^ he has just been re- 
perusing some of YHbra; and that, strange to say, 
<Jto jthis* re-perusal several of the passages seemed 
to him quite new: how could this be, as he had 
cei:Cainly never been guilty of overlooking anything 
in her letters ? " It is true," he says, " that the same 
ttdng happens to me in regard to the books I like the 
beat ; each time I read them over again the chief im- 
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pression which I receive is determined by some special 
passage or other, and the rest remains as it were in 
the background." Every re-perusal, in such a case, 
involves, therefore, not merely the refreshening of 
old impressions, but the production of new ones. 

The studious man who, at forty, as Southey's 
Doctor has it, re-peruses books which he has read in 
his youth or early manhood, vivid as his recollections 
of them may be, finds them new because he brings 
another mind to the perusal. " Worthless ones with 
which he may formerly have been delighted, appear 
flat and unprofitable to his maturer judgment ; and 
on the other hand sterling merit which he was be^ 
fore unable to appreciate, he can now omderstand 
and value, having in his acquired knowledge and 
habits of reflection the means of assaying it." 

That is at once an amusing and a suggestive story 
told by Sir Walter Scott, of a grand-aiint of his, 
Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, who lived with uiiaT>ated 
vigour of iutellect to a very advanced age, and en- 
joyed reading to the last of her long life. One day 
she asked her grand-nephew, when they chanced io 
be Alone together, if he had ever seen Mrs. Behn's 
novels ? He confessed he Tiad.^ Well, could he g^t 
her a sight of them ? He said, wifh some hesitation^ 
he believed he could; but thatiie did not thiiflc she 
would like either the manners or the language, 
which apptoached too near that of ©harleiS ^e 
Second's time to be quite proper reading. " Never- 
theless," said th^ old lady, " I remember them bein^ 
so much admired, and being so much interested" in 
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them myself, that I wish to look at them again." To 
hear was to obey. So Walter sent Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
curiously sealed up, with " private and confidential'* 
on the packet, to his gay old grand-aunt. The next 
time he saw her afterwards, she gave him back 
Aphra, properly wrapped up, with nearly these 
words : " Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn, and, if 
you will take my advice, put her in the fire, for I 
found it impossible to get through the very first 
novel. But is it not," she added, " a very odd thing 
that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting 
alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book which, 
sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud for the 
amusement of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in London T This of 
course, as Sir Walter observes, was owing to the 
gradual refinement of the national taste and delicacy. 
A. K. H. B. is right enough in describing the 
" something like indignation " with which we occa- 
sionally re-peruse a volimie which enchained us in 
our boyish days. For, having now burst the chain, 
we have somewhat, he says, of the feeling of the 
prisoner towards the gaoler who held him in unjust 
bondage : what right had that bombastic rubbish to 
touch and thriU us as it used to do ? " You sit by 
the fireside and read leisurely your Times, and feel a 
tranquil enjoyment. You like it better than the 
' Sorrows of Werter,' but you do not Uke it a twen- 
tieth part as much as you once liked the ' Sorrows 
of Werter.' " The Country Parson who now hails 
fipom St. Andrew's had harped on the same string in 
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Lis essay Concerning Scylla and Charybdis, and the 
Swing of the Pendulum; for that Common-place 
Philosopher loves to remind ns how curious it is 
to look over a volume which we once thought (t.o use 
his own diction) magnijficent, enthralling, incom- 
parable, and wonder how on earth we ever cared 
for that stUted rubbish. 

There are works, as Goethe's English biographer 
remarks — adverting to the general disappointment 
felt on a first reading of Faust — which, on a first 
acquaintance, ravish us with delight : the ideas are 
new; the form is new; the execution striking : — 
in the glow of enthusiasm we pronounce the new 
work a masterpiece : we study it, learn it by heart, 
and somewhat weary our friends by the emphasis 
of enthusiasm. "In a few years, or it may be 
months, the work has become unreadable, and we 
marvel at our ancient admiration. The ideas are 
no longer novel ; they appear truisms or perhaps 
falsisms. The execution is no longer admirable, for 
we have discovered its trick. In familiarising our 
minds with it, our admiration has been slowly 
strangled by the contempt which familiarity is said 
to breed, but which familiarity only breeds in con- 
temptible minds, or for things contemptible. The 
work then was no masterpiece ? Not in the least. 
A masterpiece excites no sudden enthusiasm; it 
must be studied much and long, before it is fiilly 
comprehended ; we must grow up to it for it wiU 
not descend to us." Directly in the teeth of most 
" intellectual tea-circles," it may be asserted, and by 
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Mr. Carlyle it is asserted, that no good book, or good 
thing of any sort, shows its best face at first ; nay, 
that the commonest quality in a true work of Art, 
if its excellence have any depth and compass, is that 
at first sight it occasions a certain disappoint- 
ment.* 

TIvj8 cette bibliotMque est restrainte, Trdeux die 
vaut, writes M. de Sacy, when discussing the works 
of which " les gens de bon goiit et les honn^tes gens 
composent leur bibliothfeque choisie." — ^When there 
were few books, Mr. Mill has said, and when few 
read at all save those who had been accustomed to 
read the best authors, books were written with the 
well-grounded expectation that they would be read 
carefully, and if they deserved it, would be read 
often. But now the world "gorges itself with intel- 
lectual food, and in order to swallow the more, bolts 
it. Nothing is now read slowly, or twice over. 
Books are run through with no less rapidity, and 
scarcely leave a more durable impression, than a 
newspaper article." It is to this among other 
causes, that Mr. Mill attributes the production of 
so few books of any value. 

If to Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, expatiating 
on the unspeakable pleasures that attend the life of 

* " A nttmber of years ago, Jean Paul's copy of Novalis led 
him to infer that the German reading world was of a quick 
disposition ; inasmuch as, with respect to books that required 
more than one perusal, it declined perusing them at all. Paul's 
Novalis, we suppose, was of the first edition, uncut, dusty," &c, 
-"Carlyle, Critical Miscellanies, ii. 
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a voluntary student, the first time he reads an ex- 
cellent book, it is to him just as if he had gained a 
new friend, — so, when he reads over a book he has 
perused before, it resembles the meeting with an old 
one. 

So advantageous, argues Hume, is practice to the 
discernment of beauty, that before we can give 
judgment on any work of importance, it will be in- 
dispensable more than once to peruse that indi- 
vidual performance, and survey it in different lights 
with attention and deliberation. There is, he 
goes on to say, a flutter or hurry of thought which 
attends the first perusal of any piece, and which 
confounds the genuine sentiment of beauty. " The 
relation of the parts is not discerned : the true cha- 
racters of style are little distinguished : the several 
perfections and defects seem wrapped up in a species 
of confusion, and present themselves indiatinctly to 
the imagination. Not to mention, that there is a 
species of beauty, which ^ it is florid and super- 
ficial, pleases at first ; but being found incompatible 
with a just expression either of reason or passion, 
soon palls upon the taste, and is then rejected with 
disdain, at least rated at a much lower value.'* In 
another of his essays Hume casually informs us, that, 
88 regards Martial, the first line of an epigram recals 
the whole, " and I have no pleasure in repeating to 
myself what I know already. But each line, each 
word in CatuUus, haib its merit ; and I am never 
tired with the perusal of him. It is sufficient to 
run over Cowley once ; but Pamell, after the fiftieth 
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reading, is as fresh as at first." A fiftieth reading 
of Pamell ! What per-centage of the reading world's 
present population has vouchsafed Pamell a first ? 

Talking of fiftieth times, here is a fragment firom 
Byron*s diary at Ravenna ; written on a day when 
snow wa^ on the ground, and sirocco above in the 
sky : " Bead the conclusion, for the fiftieth time (I 
have read all W. Scott's novels at least fifty times), 
of the third series of 'Tales of my Landlord'— grand 
work — Scotch Fielding," &c. A really good novel 
will bear, as a really good critic has aflSrmed, to be 
read again and again, to be thought over in various 
connections, to be meditated upon in various moods, 
to be discussed and commented on. There are 
second-rate novels — and he takes an example — ^the 
merits of which are almost certain to strike us at a 
first reading, and quite sure to escape us at a second. 
" We liked the spirited narrative yesterday — ^to-day 
it seems poor, for we know what we are going to be 
told." The characters, it is added, seemed not amiss 
at first, for we were always expecting a new insight 
into them : but on a second reading we can scarcely 
endure them, because we know that this insight 
into their essence is never to be given us, and that 
the delineations wiU be sketchy and external to the 
last page. "If you are pleased with a common 
acquaintance," we have been warned, "be rather 
careful not to see him again." If you have read a 
common novel with pleasure, the warning of criticism 
is never to open it again. 

Sir Walter Scott's journal shall furnish us with 
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examples from his experience. In 1826 we find him 
reading over for a second time Lady Morgan's 
novel of O'Donnel, in which he indulgently recog- 
nises some striking and beautiful passages of situa- 
tion and description, with not a. little that is "very 
rich and entertaining" in the comic part. "I do 
not remember being so much pleased with it at first. 
There is a want of story, always fatal to a book the 
first reading — ^and it is well if it gets a chance of 
a second. Alas, poor novel ! Also read again, and 
for the third time at least. Miss Austen's very finely 
written novel of Pride and Prejudice." That 
would bear, and reward, the third reading, and a 
fourth. But one finds it harder to go along with 
Scott in another of his enjoyable third readings. 
Some twenty years before this we find him writing 
to Robert Southey : " As I don't much admire com- 
pliments, you may believe me sincere when I teU 
you that I have read Madoc three times since my 
first cursory perusal, and each time with increased 
admiration of the poetry." The world seems in no 
hurry to ratify Scott's confident prediction, that 
(although Southey might have to content himself 
for a while with the applause of the few whom 
nature has gifted with the rare taste for discrimi- 
nating in poetry, yet) " the mere readers of verse 
muist one day come in, and then Madoc will assume 
his real place at the feet of Milton. Now this 
opinion of Tmine was not that (to speak frankly) 
which I formed on reading the poem at first, though 
I then felt much of its merit." It reads almost 
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like irony, the earnest hope expressed by Scott in 
conclusion, that Southey neither has parted with, 
nor means to part with the copyright. 

Complimenting (notwithstanding Scott*s disa- 
vowal) an author by telling him how many times 
you have read his last book, is quite of the Chester- 
field type of politeness. That noble earl, for in- 
stance, writes to Monsieur de Voltaire at Berlin, to 
thank him for the pleasure and instruction his lord- 
ship had received from the Histoire du Sikle de 
Louis XIV. True, my lord has only read it four 
times at present, but that is only because he wants 
to forget it a little before the fifth reading — ^which, 
however, he finds, after all, to be impossible. " Je 
ne Tai lu encore que quatre fois, c*est que je voudrois 
Toublier un peu avant la cinquifeme, mais je vois que 
cela m'est impossible." Not that Chesterfield was 
white-lying. He hud read the book four times, and 
tells his son so, — though in a letter that was pro- 
bably meant to meet Voltaire's eye. " I have lately 
read over all his works that are published, though 
I have read them more than once before. I was in- 
duced to this by his Siicle de L(yim XIV., which I 
have yet read but four times. In reading over all 
his works, with more attention, I suppose, than 
before, my former admiration of him is, I own, turned 
into astonishment." Horace Walpole is another 
of the astonished admirers and re-perusing students 
of Voltaire. " I have been reading again, as I have 
often done, Voltaire's Universal History," he tells 
the Countess of Orrery. " I admire it more than 
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ever, though I always thought it his chef-d'oRV/vre. 
It is a marvellous mass both of genius and sagacity, 
and the quintessence of political wisdom as well as 
of history .... I wish you would read it again. 
Madam ; there are twenty passages that look as if 
written within these six months," though Walpole 
was writing in 1789. He liked to recommend his 
own meritorious practice of re-perusals. Thus, to 
Mason he says in 1775, "Let me tell you, you have 
no more taste than Dr. Kenwick, if you do not like 
Madame de Sevign^'s Letters. Bead them again; 
they are one of the very few books that, like Gray's 
Life, improve upon one every time one reads them." 
K any indirect persuasive could induce Mason to 
comply, that dexterous compliment "like Gray's 
Life" ought to have done so. 

Walpole's panegyric on the quintessential wealth 
of Voltaire's History, reminds us of what on raconte 
of Sifeyes and M. de Tracy, — ^namely, that they 
"lisaient perpdtuellement Voltaire; quand la lecture 
^tait finie, ils recommengaient ; ils disaient Tun et 
Tautre que tous les principaux r^sultats ^taient lit.*' 
Jean Paul, who for the re-perusal of Lichtenberg, 
professes to have commonly waited but one year, for 
the re-perusal of Voltaire waited a clear ten. 

Bayle, who read everything, preferred reading 
Plutarch and Montaigne over and over again. This 
was the case with him at nineteen; and in him, as 
in Father Prout, was exemplified the durableness of 
first attachments, as regards the liaisons of literature. 
The odes of Horace were Father Prout's earliest mis- 
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tresses in poetry, we read ; and as they took his 
fancy in youth, so their fascinations haunted his 
memory in old age. L*on revient toujoura d see 
premieres a/moura. Goethe declared in his eighty- 
first year, that the "Vicar of Wakefield" was his 
delight at the age of twenty, and that he had 
recently read it again from beginning to end — ^with 
renewed delight, and with a grateful sense of the 
boon it had been to him in early and in middle life. 

It has been said to be very hard to preserve a 
relish for poetry after middle life has begun. For- 
tunately, however, as the same observer has shown, 
almost all persons read good poetry at first much 
too quickly, and therefore, by taking a far larger 
time to study it, they can see meanings in it which 
escaped them in their younger days. A dull time 
in the country enables and disposes them to do this. 
" There is plenty of time at a deplorable little sea- 
side village to think what the poet meant;" and 
" thus we get an afber-harvest of youthful impres- 
sions, and although the second harvest has little of 
the pleasure of the first, it is much better than 
having no crop at all, and acquiescing contentedly iu 
the decay of all poetical excitement." 

Lord Lytton, in one of his essays, prescribes it as a 
great preservative to a high standard ia taste and 
achievements, to take every year some one great 
book as an especial study, not only to be read, but 
to be conned, studied, brooded over ; to go into the 
country with it, travel with it, be devotedly faithful 
to it, be without any other book for the time ; com- 
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pelling oneself thus to read it again and again. 
" Who can be dull enough to pass long days in the 
intimate, close, familiar intercourse with some tran- 
scendent mind, and not feel the benefit of it when 
he returns to the common world T 

There are some books, observes M. de Sainte- 
Beuve, que les coeura oisifs et cultives aiment tons 
les ans d relive une fois, et qv^ils veulent sentir re- 
fleurir dan§ leur m^moire comme le lilds ou Vauhe- 
pine en sa saison. Among books thus to be read 
once a year, by readers so qualified, he accounts the 
" Edouard " of Madame de Duras : which very few 
readers now living, on this side the Channel at any 
rate, have read once in their lifetime even. 

Huet was a si fervent adorateur of Theocritus, 
that, in his earlier days at least, he made a point of 
reading through the Sicilian poet once every year, 
appropriately selecting the Spring quarter for that 
purpose. 

Sainte-Beuve adverts to this pretty practice in 
the closing paragraph of his essay on Mdme. de 
Staal-de-Launay. "Huet (l*Ev^que d'Avranches) 
nouis dit qu'il avait coutume, chaque printemps, de 
relire Th^ocrite sous Tombrage renaissant des bois, 
au bord d'un ruisseau et au chant du rossignoL II 
me semble que les M^moires de Mdme. de Staal 
pourraient se relire k I'entree de chaque hiver, k 
Textr^me fin d*automne, sous les arbres de Novem- 
bre, au bruit des feuiQes d^j^ s&h6es." 

Boswell professes himself to have been not satis- 
fied if a year passed without his reading Kasselas 
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through ; and at every perusal, his admiration of the 
mind which produced it was, he affirms, so highly 
raised that he could scarcely believe he had the 
honour of enjoying the intimacy of such a man. 

Charles Nodier is said to have made a practice of 
reliaant (or at least of refeuUletcmt) the "Mas- 
carat" of Gabriel Naude once every year at the 
least — a book which a leading French critic de- 
scribes as still remaining the delight of not a few 
drudita friands. So Henri Beyle (De Stendhal) 
relisait sans cesse the French gravds prosateurs of 
the seventeenth century. 

Sir Walter Scott at one time of his life made it a 
practice to read through the " Orlando " of Boiardo 
and the *' Orlando" of Ariosto once every year. 
Lord Macaulay did the same with "Gil Bias." John 
Gait's biographer, in his panegyric on that author^s 
" Entail," hails the " curious coincidence " that it is 
known to have been thrice read through by Lord 
Byron and by Sir Walter Scott. Of what book could 
the same be said ? asks Delta. Professor Aytoun 
professed to read all Scott's novels once a year. 

Worthy of being prison-companion to M. Dumas's 
wonderful Monte Cristo in the Chateau d'lf, is that 
wonderful Abb^ Faria, who, having had five thou- 
sand volumes in his library at Rome, discovered, by 
dint of reading and re-reading them, that a student 
may learn all that is necessary for man to know, by 
carefully perusing about a himdred and fifty well- 
selected works. " I devoted three years," says the 
Abb^, "to reading these one himdred and fifty 
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volumes over and over again, so that when I was 
arrested I knew them ahnost by heart. With a very 
slight eflfbrt of memory I can beguile my prison 
hours by recalling them nearly word for word." 

But to recur to the prescription or the practice 
{(^est diff6remJ() of re-perusals once a year. Voisenon 
places the ^' M^moires de Grammont " at the head 
of those works that ought to be regularly re-perused 
once a year. " Get ouvrage est ^ la t^te de ceux 
qu'il faut reguliferement relire tous les ans." Gibbon 
in his autobiography quotes the Provincial Letters 
of Pascal as a work " which almost every year I 
have perused with new pleasure." Further on 
again he says : " According to the wise maxim, 
MuUv/m legere potvas quam multa, I reviewed, 
again and again, the immortal works of the French 
and English, the Latin and Italian classics." Not 
but what Gibbon read multa as well as muUvm, 
Few men were ever so capable of doing both. 

In a fly-leaf of one of the volumes of a copy of 
Lessing^s works, which belonged to Coleridge, the 
latter entered this record : " Year after year I have 
made a point of re-perusing the Klei/ne Schriften as 
masterpieces of style and argument." Napoleon 
seems to have read " Werther " almost oftener than 
once a year. At any rate, he told Goethe that he had 
read it seven times, at the time of their meeting at 
Erfurt, and that he took it to Egypt with him, 
Werther and Ossian — strange predilections on the 
part of Napoleon the First. 

The late Lord Abinger drew up a list of books for 
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a law-student, at the head of which stands " Cicero 
de Offijciia, once, twice, thrice ; once a year." How 
often, M. de Sacy tells us of himself, has he, on a 
fine day in Spring or Autumn, when all was smiling, 
youth, health, the present and the future, read 
over again, in his walks, this same treatise De 
Offidia, that most perfect code de VJionvMeU, written 
ii)L a style as clear and brilliant as the sky at its 
purest ! 

Saint Evremond declares that he could read " Don 
Quixote" all his life, without being disgusted one 
single moment ; and that his favourite Latin authors 
he could read a thousand times over without being 
cloyed. He declined making indiscriminate ac- 
quaintanceship with untried authors, and preferred 
tying himself up, as he styled it, to certain books in 
which he was sure of meeting satisfaction. In much 
the same tone the late Lord Dudley, in his letter to 
Dr. Coplestone, tells the Bishop how he diflFers jfrom 
liim in taste for new publications. " I read them 
imwillingly. You abstain from them with difficulty, 
and as a matter of duty and self-deniaL Their 
novelty has very little attraction for me; and in 
literature I am fond of confining myself to the best 
company, which consists chiefly of my old acquaint- 
ance, with whom I am desirous of becoming more 
intimate ; and I suspect that nine times out of ten 
•it is more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read 
an old book over again, than to read a new one for 
the first time." If his lordship heard of a new poem, 
for instance — ^and those were the days in which 
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Scott and Byron, Wordsworth and Southey, were 
bringing out so prolonged a series of new poems, — 
he asked himself first, whether it was superior to 
Homer, Shakespeare, Ariosto, Virgil, or Bacine ; and, 
in the next place, whether he already had all these 
authors completely at his fingers' ends. And when 
both questions were answered in the negative, he 
inferred that it was better (and, to him, it was 
avowedly pleasanter) to give such time as he had to 
bestow on the reading of poetry to Homer and his 
peers, — and so of other things. 

The re-perusal of one's own productions ought 
not to be forgotten in a retrospective review like the 
present. When a king of old displayed his wealth 
and magnificence before a philosopher, the philoso- 
pher's exclamation was, " How many things are here 
which I do not want !" Does not the same reflec- 
tion, asks Petrarch in Lander's Pentameron, come 
upon us, when we have laid aside our compositions 
for a time, and look into them again more leisurely ? 
Do we not wonder at our own profusion, and say, 
like the philosopher, " How many things are here 
which I do not want !" It may happen, he adds, 
that we pull up flowers with weeds ; but better this 
than rankness. " We must bear to see our first-bom 
despatched before our eyes, and give them up 
quietly." When Byron read over again his " Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers," nine years- after 
publication, he wrote on the first leaf of the copy 
now in Mr. Murray's possession, " Nothing but the 
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consideration of its being the property of another, 
prevents me from consigning this miserable record of 
misplaced anger and indiscriminate acrimony to the 
flames." Napoleon, in the height of his power, 
happening one day to mention his having written a 
prize essay while at Valence, TaQeyraad made search 
for the forgotten manuscript among the archives of 
the Academy of Lyons (which had adjudged the 
prize), and presented it to the author. But Napo- 
leon, after reading a few pages of it, threw it into 
the fire. " Every one," says Mr. J. S. MiU, " whose 
mind is progressive, or even whose opinions keep up 
with the changing facts that surround him, must 
necessarily, in looking back to his own writings 
during a series of years, find many things which, if 
they were to be written again, he would write dif- 
ferently, and some, even, which he has altogether 
ceased to think true." Dr. Boyd apostrophises " you 
clever young student of eighteen years old when 
you wrote your prize essay," — and goes on, "But 
now, at five-and-thirty, find out the yellow manu- 
script, and read it careftiUy over,"— and " you wiU 
feel now little sympathy even with the literary 
style of that early composition ; you will see extra- 
vagance and bombast where once you saw only elo- 
quence and graphic power," &c., &c. But these re- 
perusals have in some cases their complacent aspect 
too. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, five years after 
" Eokeby," writes to Miss Edgeworth that he has 
not read one of hi» poems since they were printed, 
excepting last year (1817) the " Lady of the Lake," 
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which, he owns, " I liked better than I expected, 
but not well enough to induce me to go through the 
rest — so I may truly say with Macbeth — 

I am afraid to think of what I've done — 
Look on 't again I dare not." 

But of more importance alike to himself and to the 
world was Scott's casual re-perusal of the Ashestiel 
fragment of " Waverley," which his eye chanced to 
light on when looking into an old cabinet for fishing- 
tackle : *' He read over those introductory chapters 
— ^thought they had been undervalued — ^and deter- 
mined to finish the story." Hence the Waverley 
Novels. 

Thomas Moore, in 1827, journalises himself, one 
" wretchedly wet " day, as employed in correcting 
some sheets of a new edition of " Lallah Rookh," 
and remarks : " The first time I have read it since it 
was published ; accordingly, it came quite fresh to 
me, and more than one passage in the story of Zelica 
filled my eyes with tears." 

Lord Lytton makes a study of Leonard Fairfield 
looking over his manuscripts, — ^lingering over a col- 
lection of verses, that were as a diary of his heart 
and his fancy. "And those first desultory grap- 
plings with the ftigitive airy images that flit through 
the- diDOL chambers of the brain, had become with 
each effort more sustained and vigorous, till the 
phantoms were spelled, the flying ones arrested, the 
Immaterial seized, and clothed with Form. Gazing 
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on his last effort, Leonard felt that there, at length, 
spoke forth the Poet." 

The mortifying thing, it has been said, is when 
your own taste and judgment say worse of your 
former productions than could be said by the most 
unfriendly critic ; and the dreadftd thought occurs, 
that if you yourself to-day think so badly of what 
you wrote ten years since, it is probable enough that 
on this day ten years hence (if you live to see it) 
you may think as badly of what you are writing 
to-day. 

Cowper says he had this pecuKarity belonging to 
him as a rhymester— or rhymist, as he phrases it — 
that, although charmed to a great degree with his 
own work while it was on the anvil, he could seldom 
bear to look at it when once finished. The more he 
contemplated it, the more it lost its value, tiU he be- 
came at length disgusted with it. He then threw 
it by, took it up again, perhaps ten years after, and 
was as much delighted with it as at the first. 

Montaigne tells us that his works were so far 
from pleasing him, that when re-tasted they dis- 
gusted him. Like Ovid — 

Cum relego, soripsisse pudet ; quia plurima oerno, 
Me quoque, qui feci, judioe, digna lini. 

Francis Homer journalises a holocaust of his literary 
offspring on this wise. " This morning a bundle of 
my own works feU into my hands, essays on imagi- 
nation, the dramatic imities, the marvellous, imita- 
tion, national character, the opposition party in 
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paxliament, &c, the offspring of former labours, the 
nurslings of former self-applause; but I was so 
mortified with them, that I committed them with- 
out mercy to the flames." More tenderly does T. 
Lovell Beddoes discuss his first-fruits on a re-perusal. 
" I know not what the creator of a planet may think 
of his first efforts, when he looks into the cavernous 
recesses which contain the first sketches of organised 
beings ; — ^but it is strange enough to see the fossilised 
f£U3es of one's forgotten literary creatures, years after 
the vein of feeling in which they were formed has 
remained closed and imexplored." 

With a few miscellaneous addenda on re-perusals 
in general, let this chapter of instances come to a 
lingering end. Fontenelle records with some com- 
placency his having accomplished a fourth reading 
of the masterpiece of Madame de la Fayette: "Je 
sors pr^sentement d'une quatrifeme lecture de la 
Princease de CUves, et c'est le seul ouvrage de cette 
nature que j'aie pu lire quatre fois." M. Cuvillier 
Fleury, in the same tone, records his having thrice 
read Madame d'Arbouville's novel, entitled "Une 
Maison Hollandaise," and his quasi-intention of 
emulating Fontenelle, by reading it for a fourth 
time. Happy the author, happy the readers, of a 
book which can claim de jure the epigraph of one 
of He^ipy Stephens's — 

De moi auras profit sitot que me liras ; 

Grand profit, grand plaisir, quand tu me reliras. 

The same Henry Estienne, by the way, in dedicating 
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a second edition of his Thucydides to Frederick, 
Coiuit Palatine of the Rhine, invites him, in a pre- 
liminary epistle, to read this historian as many times 
as Demosthenes had transcribed him with his own 
hand. 

Madame de Sevign6, like the sensible woman she 
was-whether as regards sense or sensibility-often 
counsels her daughter to follow her example in re- 
perusing a work of merit. Thus of the Morale of 
Nicole. K you have not read it yet, read it at once, 
she advises; and if you have, then read it again, 
with new interest and attention. Nicole is again 
on the tapis a month later : " Devinez ce que je fais, 
je recommence ce traite ; je voudrais bien en &ire 
im bouillon et I'avaler." Some twenty years after- 
wards we have madame rejoicing in the fact that 
her son delights to read a second time, and a third, 
whatever he thinks really fine in literature. "H le 
goflte, il y entre davantage, il le sait par coeur, cela 
s'incorpore ; il croit avoir fait ce qu'il lit ainsi pour 
la troisifeme fois." She can enter into his taste for 
these second and third readings, and cordially joins 
him in them : " Je relis mSme avec mon fils de cer- 
taines choses que j'avais lues en cousant, k Paris, et 
qui me paraissent toutes nouvelles. Nous relisons 
aussi, au travers de nos grandes lectures, des rogor- 
tons que nous trouvons sous la main," &c. And 
ever as they come upon some familiar beauty in 
their favourite classics, il ne faut point dire, Oh ! 
cela est vieux ; non, cela n'est point vieux, cela est 
divi/n. Madame almost breaks out into paeans of 
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thanksgiving, which she may be said to sing with 
the spirit, and with the understanding also. As in- 
deed she reads ; for her re-perusals are not of the 
sterile sort satirised by Tristram Shaady, where he 
says: "You must read Longinus— read away:— 
If you are not a jot the wiser by reading him the 
first time over, never fear, read him again. Avi- 
cenna and Licetus read Aristotle's metaphysics forty 
times through apiece, and never understood a single 
word." 

It is but the smaller number of books, as Mr. 
Carlyle observes, that become more instructive by a 
second perusal; the great majority being as per- 
fectly plain as perfect triteness can make them. Yet, 
he adds, if time is precious, no book that will not 
improve by repeated readings deserves to be read at 
all. A profound thinker of our time has said ; " Je 
ne lis plus, je relis." Quoting which Tfvoi^ M. Nisard 
professes for his part, " Je suis de cette humemr-l^. 
Le plaisir qu'on gotlte h, lire les chefs-d'oeuvre, 
n'est-ce pas celui de Tabsent qui rentre chez soi? 
On relit pour se retrouver. Et le cercle n'est pas si 
^troit qu'il parait Stre." A man may read " Lear," 
says Mr. Eoscoe, ten, twenty, and a hundred times ; 
and if his mind be awake, he will every time find 
something fresh, something he did not before know 
was there said or implied, or hinted at. " Pour la 
centifeme fois," writes B^ranger in his autobiogra- 
phy, " je me mis done ^ relire mes auteurs favoris." 
And such centenarianism may be said often to pay 
cent per cent. 
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M. de Sacy tells his readers in the Preface to his 
collected essays and reviews, that having never had 
time enough to read as much as he would, he made 
a point of reading only des livres excellenta. " Je 
les ai relu sans cesse," he adds. His essays them- 
selves repeat the avowal, again and again, " Je Tai 
relu avec tant de plaisir!" he exclaims, of a 
favourite passage he transcribes from Bossuet. And 
on an after page, asserting his discovery, in mature 
age, of new beauties in the same author, he adds : 
" Vieillir est done bon a quelque chose !" Even the 
best writers of the second class he pronounces it 
sufficient to have read once with care. " Si on les 
lit deux fois, c'est beaucoup ; trois fois c'est trop." 
In an article on M. Saint-Marc Girardin, he has a 
gentle hit at that critic as a traveller, who sees 
much and sees rapidly, a reader who devours an im- 
mensity of volumes, and seldom indulges in a second 
reaxiing. M. de Sacy refers in various other essays, 
now to his delighted re-perusal of Plato (the Laws), 
in the bad times of 1848; — ^now to his re-iterated 
studies of La Bruyere ; " Combien de fois je Tai lu, 
et que de fois encore je le relirai s'il platt k Dieu de 
me laisser vivre !" — ^now to Barante's Tableau de la 
litt^rajture J^VaTipaise, of which he says, "Je Tairelu 
bien des fois ; je I'aime comme on aime ses meilleurs 
souvenirs de jeunesse ;"— and now to Burigny's Life 
of Erasmus : " J*ai lu ce livre bien des fois ; je le re- 
lirai encore." So again his best compliment to M. 
Jules Janin, on his history of dramatic literature, is, 
with regard to Plautus, that he gives you a longing 
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to read that old classic "Grand m^rite, but 
supreme de la critique : inspirer Tenvie de lire et do 
relire les maitres." And so again in the instance of 
M. Leftvre and F^nelon : " Pour ma part," exclaims 
M. de Sacy, " je sais gr^ ^ M. Leffevre de m'avoir 
foumi Toccasion de relire le T^emaque, bien qu'i 
vrai dire il ne me faille pas d'occasions trfes-pres- 
santes pour relire un bon livre. Un pr^texte me 
suffit. Je me passerais m6me de pretextes." One 
is reminded, however, of Macaulay's being fain, at 
the dose of his Boswell essay, to part in good 
humour with even Mr. Wilson Croker, as the editor 
who, iU as he. on his a^iversary's showing, had per- 
formed his task, had at least this daim to that ad- 
versary's gratitude — ^that he of the Qaarterly had 
induced him of the Edinburgh to read Boswell's 
book again. 



ABOUT THE WHITE HAIKS THAT COME OF 

CARE OR TERROR. 

There was villanous news abroad, Falstaff had one 
day to tell Prince Hal — ^who ought not, being his 
father's son, and the kingdom's heir, to have first 
heard it from such a quarter — news had reached the 
court of an alliance in rebellion between " that mad 
fellow of the north, Percy," and Owen Glendower, 
and "that sprightly Scot of Scots, that runs o' 
horseback up a hill perpendicular," and one Mor- 
dake, and a thousand blue-caps more: Worcester, 
adds Sir John, in his exciting narrative, " is stolen 
away to-night ; thy father's beard is turned white 
with the news." 

K the hyperbolical knight, in his rhetorical way, 
said the thing that was not, he yet said nothing but 
what might have been. Such sudden changes of 
colour in hair and beard are a common-place in 
world-wide biography ; while the more gradual but 
stiU premature conversion of black and brown to 
white or grey, is of course a greatly more common 
experience : 

Danger, long travel, want or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know— 
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For deadly fear can time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair. 

Care does its bleaching work at comparative 
leisure, by a chronic process: it anticipates time, 
but it takes its own time in doing so. Whereas 
terror attacks in the acute, not chronic, form; 
effecting its wicked will by one midnight jfrost, at 
one fell swoop. In citing variegated illustrations 
and exemplifications of either process, let us take 
the milder and slower one first. 

Chaucer writes, in a rather obscure passage, that 

Who that getteth of love a little blisse, 



But if he be alway therewith ywis,s 
He may ful soone of age have his haire. 

Which the commentators take to mean, " He may 
fiill soon have the hair which belongs to age," 8(M. 
grey hair, the proverbial product of anxiety, and of 
what Wordsworth finely calls those "shocks of 
passion :" — 

That kill the bloom before its time ; 
And blanch, without the owner's crime, 
The most resplendent hair. 

Still more effective is, or should be, the blanching 
process, when not without the owner's crime ; as in 
the case, for instance, of Southe/s Eoderick — ^the 
Royal Goth, sunk was whose eye of sovereignty, 
and on whose emaciate cheek had penitence and 
anguish deeply drawn their furrows premature, 
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-forestalling time, 



And shedding upon thirty's brow more snows 
Than threescore winters in their natural course 
Might else have sprinkled there. 

Didactic Doctor Armstrong, physician as well as 
poet — or, at any rate, physician, if not poet — warns 
in blank verse against the penalties of wild debauch, 
one result of which is to bring about " that incurable 
disease, old age, in youthful bodies more severely 
felt." For know, he says, whatever beyond its natu- 
ral fervour hurries on the sanguine tide, 

— Hspurs to its last stage tired life, 
And sows the temples with untimely snow. 

Another didactic doctor of the same generation, 
James Beattie, commemorates for no such reason 
the premature winter that crowned his own brow, 

Where cares long since have shed untimely snow. 

The cause, in his instance, was of the kind suggested 
in a poem of Mr. Matthew Arnold's, referring to loss 
of wife or chUd, 

And grievous is the grief for these : 
This pain alone, which must be borne. 
Makes the head white, and bows the knees. 

Many a yoimger poet than Dr. Beattie has left the 
like personal memorial of untimely grey hairs. 
Shelley seems to have pictured himself under more 
than one semblance : 

There was a youth, who as with toil and travel, 
Had grown quite weak and grey before his time. 
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In another of his poems he speaks of " a TciHing air, 
which pierced like honey-dew into the core of my 
green heart, and lay upon its leaves 

-until, as hair grown grey 



O'er a young brow, they hid its unblown pride 
With ruins of unseasonable time." 

Hartley Coleridge, as we read in his brother's 
memoir of him, acquired in early life the gait and 
general appearance of advanced age : " his once dark, 
lustrous hair was prematurely silvered, and became 
latterly quite white." It is no uncommon thing, 
writes an old friend and neighbour of Hartley's, to 
see an old man with hair as white as snow ; " but 
never saw I but one — and that was poor Hartley — 
whose head was mid-winter, while his heart was as 
green as May." The miscellaneous poems — ^the 
exquisite sonnets especially — of this remarkable man 
afford frequent references to his grey hairs, and very 
touching is the sadness they beget in his self-com- 
muning spirit : 

Nor child, nor man, 



Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 

For I have lost the race I never ran : 

A rathe December blights my lagging May. 

Another sonnet, commencing " Youth, thou art fled," 
and ending with "I thank my God because my 
hairs are grey," is followed by one that repeats and 
italicises that pregnant line : 

I thank my God because my hairs are grey / 
But have grey hairs brought wisdom ? 

VOL. L 4 
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A mournful note of interrogation in close and quali- 
fying sequence upon the note of exclamation that 
went before. In yet another of his sonnets, Hartley 
designates himself, in graphic phrase. 

Untimely old, irreverendly grey. 

Byron ended one of some presentation stanzas to 
Lady Blessington with the avowal at thirty-five, 
" And my heart is as grey as my head." And five 
years or so before that, he had written of himself, 

But now, at thirty years, my hair is grey 

(I wonder what it will be like at forty ? 

I thought of a peruke the other day), 

My heart is not much greener ; and, in short, I 

Have squandered my whole summer while 'twas May. 

How mournfully difierent in the process, though 
like in one, and only one, part of the result, to Mr. 
Tennyson's picture of a life-progress which 

all the train of bounteous hours 



Conduct by paths of growing powers, 
To reverence and the silver hair. 

D'Artagnan, at his first introduction to Eichelieu's 
presence, and ours, in Vingt Ans Ajpria, has this 
descriptive touch given him by French fiction's Alex- 
ander the Great: "His hair was beginning to be 
grey, as always happens when life has been too 
good or too bad, particularly when the complexion 
Ls dark." Wordsworth moralizes on the history of 
one whose 
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-temples, prematurely forced 



To mix the manly brown with silver grey, 
Ghiye obvious instance of the sad effect 
Produced, when thoughtless Folly hath usurped 
The natural crown that sage Experience wears. 

Mrs. Browning, in her vehement invective, from the 
Casa Guidi windows, against " false Duke Leopold," 
spares not a side-blow at what was delusive iri his 
premature grey hairs ; for 

^men had patience with thy quiet mood. 



And women, pity, as they saw thee pace 
Th«ir festive streets with premature grey hairs : 

"We turned the mild dejection of thy face 
To princely meanings, took thy wrinkling cares 

For ruffling hopes, and called thee weak, not base. 

Fouch^ we are told by the late Earl Stanhope, 
accounted for the snow-white state of his hair, by 
saying that he had "slept upon the guillotine for 
twenty-five years." One can fancy there were in 
France many heads untimely white, that might have 
been better off had his slept under the guillotine, 
early in the first year of those five-and-twenty. 

They who had not seen the king in a year's time, 
writes Clarendon of Charles I. in 1648, — dating from 
the time of his leaving Hampton Court — found his 
countenance extremely altered : from the time that 
his own servants had been taken from him, he would 
never suffer his hair to be cut : " His hair was al 
grey, which, making all others very sad, made it 
thought that he had sorrow in his countenance^ 
which: appeared only by that shadow.'* When the 

4—2 
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woe-worn Mariana, in John Webster's sensation- 
tragedy, upbraidingly asks Bosola, " Am I not thy 
Duchess X' that subtle schemer replies, in his out- 
spoken way, "Thou art some great woman, sure; 
for riot begins to sit on thy forehead, clad in grey 
hairs, twenty years sooner than on a merry milk- 
maid's." — ^" The Duke of Guise is triste,^* writes home 
an envoy from Florence to Paris in 1588 : "he has 
lost his wonted gaiety. Scarcely thirty-five years 
old, he already has white hairs on his temples." 
And then the Italian envoy sets himself to speculate 
whether this blanching process is due to disappoint- 
ment at the frustration of past designs, or to solici- 
tude in the formation of new projects. " Je ne 
m'etonne pas s'U blanchit," says Michelet, in re- 
viewing past and present causes for the duke's dis- 
quiet. 

Columbus, in his youthful days, had hair of a light 
colour ; but care and trouble, according to Las Casas, 
soon turned it grey, and by the time he was thirty 
years of age, it was quite white. Of all the condi- 
tions to which the heart is subject, as Lord Lytton 
observes in one of his early writings, suspense is the 
one which most gnaws and cankers into the frame. 
One little month of that suspense, we are told, " is 
sufficient to plough fixed lines and furrows in the 
face of a convict of five-and-twenty — ^sufficient to 
dash the brown hair with grey, and to bleach the 
grey to white." And, indeed, there needs no con- 
vict come from the ceUs to tell us that. Fair lady 
shall tell us the same from' her boudoir^ in tuneful 
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verse : if we read month for year, the verse might 
be none the less true : 

Pass thy hand through my hair, love ; 

One little year ago, 
In a curtain bright and rare, love, 

It fell golden o'er my brow. 
But the gold has passed away, love. 

And the drooping curls are thin, « 

And cold threads of wintry grey, love, 

Glitter their folds within ; 
How should this be in one short year ? 
It is not age — can it be care ? 

When Mr. Lockhart rode out to Abbotsford with 
John Ballantyne in the spring vacation of 1819, his 
companion warned him of a sad change in Scott's 
appearance ; but the reality was far beyond antici- 
pation. " His hair, which a few weeks before had 
been but slightly sprinkled with grey, was now al- 
most literally snow-white." Walter Savage Lan- 
dor breathes a sigh in regard of Southey's discoloured 
locks: 

Alas ! that snows are shed 
Upon thy laureled head, 
Hurtled by many cares and many wrongs ! 

The most gracieux compliments may be, and have 
been, made to heads (particularly if crowned heads) 
untimely bleached. One of Voltaire's impromptus 
(faita a loisir ?) is addressed to Maupertuis on the 
occasion of their " assisting" together at the toilette 
of Frederick the Great, when old Fritz that should 
be was yet in the flower of his age, and their atten- 
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tion was drawn by him to the fact of his having 
dea cheveux blancs on his head : 

Ami, Yois-tu oes oheyeox blanos 
Sur une tete que j 'adore ? 
Us ressemblent a ses talents ; 
Us sont yenus ayant le temps, 
Et comme eux ils croitront enoore. 

We have seen that Bjrron more than once adverts 
in rhyme, and with reason, to his precociously grey 
head. In another of his poems he refers to what 
we have called the acute form, as well as the chronic, 
of those mental agitations which result in white 
hairs. The prisoner of Chillon commences the story 
of his life with these words : 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night, 
As men's haye grown from sudden fears. 

Sir Henry Holland, in one of his medical essays, 
cites the remarkable case of a robust young German 
who suffered under various symptoms of cerebral 
disorder, and who was so severely affected by the 
continuance of spectral illusions, of a very painful 
kind, and the associations attending them, "that his 
hair, in the course of about ten weeks, changed its 
colour from being nearly black to a greyish white 
of which latter colour it grew again after being 
shaved." But suppose the agony involved in the 
spectral illusion to be acutely intensified, or suppose 
the robust yoimg German patient to be less robust. 
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and then one night might amply suffice to do what 
was thought so hurriedly done in ten times seven. 
Considerably more miraculous, and not a little ludi- 
crous, is what Colman the Yoimger tells us of his 
father's friend, George Keate, the editor of Prince 
Lee-Boo's memoirs. He had been at a play, in a 
side-box of one of the London theatres, when there 
.was a cry of " Fire !" " I was excessively frightened," 
said Mr. Keate ; " so much so, indeed, that when I 
had got home, and, thanks to Providence, had es- 
caped, though the alarm was a false one, I found 
that my eyebrows and eyelashes had dropped off, 
through apprehension ; and they never, as you may 
perceive, sir, have grown again." George Colman 
professes to have heard much of the effects of fear, 
such as the hair standing on end, and even turning 
grey on a sudden ; but of its causing eyebrows and 
eyelashes instantly to vanish, in the side-box of a 
theatre, unless they were false ones, and shaken off 
in a squeeze to get out, he owns to having never be- 
fore or since met with an example. There is al- 
most as much of the preternatural about this story, 
as in that of -^nobarbus, or Yellow-beard, in Plutarch 
— the man, namely, whom Castor and PoUux met 
with in the market-place, fresh from victory in 
battle, and whose beard they stroked as he listened 
with surprise to their recital— which said beard in- 
continently and ex ipso facto turned from deep 
black to flagrant yeUow. The credibility of which 
legend would, to popular logic — ^the logic of Smith 
the Weaver — be amply guaranteed by the existence 
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in Rome, ages later, of a family of -^nobarbi : how 
else could they have come by such a name ? 

Montesquieu, in the Persian Letters, introduces 
the story of Mahomet summoning Japhet from the 
grave, to convince an inquiring Jew upon certain 
vexed questions. " II fit sur sa main, avec de la boiie, 
la figure d'un homme ; il la jeta i terre, et lui cria : 
Levez-vous. Sur le champ, un homme se leva, et 
dit : Je suis Japhet, fils de Noe. Avais-tu les che- 
veux blancs quand tu es mort ? lui dit le saint 
prophfete. . Non, repondit-U; mais, quand tu m'as 
reveiU6, j'ai cru que le jour du jugement ^tait venu \ 
et j'ai en une si grande frayeur, que mes cheveux 
ont blanchi tout-^coup." Not more instantaneous 
the transformation of Odysseus, as operated upon by 
Athenfe, when, soon as she touched him with her 
powerful wand, not only a swift old age o'er all his 
members spread, but 

A sudden frost was sprinkled on his head. 

Physical exhaustion has been known to result in 
the same issue as mental excitement. When Robert 
Story, the well-known minister of Roseneath, was 
in his sixteenth year, he one day walked to Edin- 
burgh from Kelso, with his fast friend and com- 
panion, Thomas Pringle, — an author still of repute 
in Scottish literature. Story was "nearly blind 
with fatigue," by the time they reached the capital, 
and "next morning his hair was here and there 
streaked with grey." His biographer adds that, 
" by the time he reached the meridian of life, his 
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* locks, divinely spreading/ were ' white as snow in 
Salmon/ " 

But let us pass on to some noteworthy samples of 
the white hairs that come of overwhelming terror 
and afinght. 

Describing the course of events in France during 
the year which witnessed the treaty of Nemours 
(1585), M. Michelet tells us, repeating the on dit of 
the time — a troublesome time — that when tlie poor 
King of Navarre heard of that treaty, the effect of 
which was to put Henry III. into the hands of the 
Ligue, his moustache turned white before next 
morning, and aU because of that bit of bad news. 
" On dit que sa moustache en blanchit en ime nuit. 
II se croyait perdu/' — Montaigne records of his in- 
timate friend D'Andelot, Governor of Saint Quentin, 
that one part of his beard was white, and one of his 
eyebrows, — the change having come upon him all in 
an instant, " one day that he was sitting at home 
fiill of grief at the death of a brother of his, whom 
the Duke of Alva had put to death as an accomplice 
of the Coimts Egmont and Horn : he had been lean- 
ing his head on his hand, at the place where the 
hair was now white, and when he rose, those who 
were with him thought the changed colour was 
flour, which by some chance had fallen upon those 
parts. It had remained so ever since." 

When the Duke of Nemours was seized, by order 
of Lewis XI., in 1477, he was "first thrown into a 
tower of Pierre-Seise ; so horrid a dimgeon that his 
hair turned white in a few days." 
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Perils by water would supply many a parallel 
passage. Captain Marryat is almost imdnly mode- 
rate when he makes his veteran from the whale 
fishery say of one voyage, which furious gales and 
crushing icebergs made exceptionally dangerous, 
*'That was a dreadful voyage, Jacob, and turned 
one-third of my hair grey." Had the captain had 
any notion of being or becoming a sensation novelist, 
the preservation of two-thirds of the old salt's hair 
in its original colour would never have been pos- 
sible. — But. fiction apart, take an example from stem 
fact, of what the agony of endurance, in perils of 
adventure, has been known to effect. Madame 
Godin's attempt, in 1769, to descend the Amazon to 
its mouth in an open boat — which Mr. Prescott 
justly pronounces " an expedition more remarkable 
than that of Orellana" — involved, in its disastrous 
sequel, an incidental illustration of our subject. The 
boat was wrecked, and the crew, eight in number, 
including Madame and her two brothers, endea- 
voured to " foot it" the rest of the way ; but it was 
her fate to see her companions perish, one by one, 
till she was left alone in that desolate region. 
" Though a young woman, it will not be surprising 
that the hardships and terrors she endured turned 
her hair perfectly white." 

Leigh Himt, in the journal he kept of his stormy 
and perilous voyage to Italy in the winter of 1821, 
makes this entry (Dec. 15) : " The captain told us 
to-day how his hair turned white in a shipwreck." 

It was on the day after the Fox had been slowly 
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boring out under steam for eighteen hours, and 
twenty-two miles, against a heavy sea of close- 
packed rolling ice — which more than once stopped 
the engines by choking the screw — ^that Captain 
McClintock wrote in his Arctic journal, " After yes- 
terday's experience I can imderstand how men's 
hair have turned grey in a few hours." He could 
understand that such an incident may be something 
more than a poetical licence when signalised in 
verse, as in some lines by the late Alexander Smith : 

Ye winds ! when like a curse ye drove us on, 

Frothing the waters, and along our way, 

Nor cape, nor headland, through red mornings shone, 

One wept aloud, one shuddered down to pray. 

One howled, ** Upon the Deep we are astray." 

On our wild hearts his words fell like a blight : 

In one short hour my hair was striken grey, 

For all the crew sank ghastly in my sight 

As we went driving on through the cold starry night. 

Sceptics will, perhaps, never be wanting to hint a 
fault in the narrative, and hesitate dislike to the 
marvel ; applying a line of Racine's, 

Croirai-je qu^une nuit a pu vous ebranler, 

to such an extent as that ? — There is an essay of 
Addison's in which the propriety of overshooting 
long-bowmen with their own bow is discussed ; and 
the essayist illustrates his argument by telling how 
a company of talkers were discoursing on the eflfects 
of fear ; and how upon one of them asserting that 
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it had turned his friend's hair grey in a night, while 
the terrors of a shipwreck encompassed him, " an- 
other, taking the hint from hence, began, upon his 
own knowledge, to enlarge his instances of the like 
nature to such a number, that it was not probable 
he could ever have met with them." Indeed, if they 
were true, it seemed hard how any one who ever 
felt the passion of fear, could, on this gentleman's 
showing, escape so common an effect of it. The 
company at length grew tired of his long-bow prac- 
tice, and some of them showed an inclination to 
question his accuracy ; " but one rebuked the rest, 
with an appearance of severity, and, with the known 
old story in his head, assured them that they need 
not scruple to believe that the fear of anything can 
make a man's hair grey, since he knew one whose 
periwig had suffered so by it." 

But the reductio ad absurdum in this particular 
case is only meant by way of argumentum ad homi- 
Tiem — that particular hcrnio, namely, who brought it 
upon himself. The truthfulness of some stories of 
suddenly blanched hair is not discredited by the pal- 
pably fictitious make-up of others. And so, though 
fiction delights in examples of the kind, it is gene- 
rally allowed to be fiction founded upon fact. 

The hero in one of Gerald Grifl^'s novels opens a 
critical chapter of his autobiography with these 

words : " Sitting down before the mirror I 

started back in a transport of sudden fear and asto- 
nishment. Not more lively was the amazement of 
the yoimg prince in Hawkesworth's tale, who dis- 
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covered upon his own shoulders the head and 
features of his rival, than was mine at the alteration 
which had taken place in my own appearance. My 
hair, a cluster of jet-black close-fitting curls, of 
which I was once not a little proud .... was now 
a grey and grizzled mass, well suited in expression 
to the fierce and violent lineaments which it over- 
shadowed." In the agitating experiences of pre- 
vious pages is to be foimd the clue to this por- 
tentous revolution. 

Of Captain Dodd, the middle-aged maniac in Mr. 
Charles Readers de luTiatico romance, we are told, 
that " with his recovered reason came his first grey 
hair, and in one fortnight it was all as white as 
snow." Agolanti, the tyrant-husband, in Leigh 
Himt's Italian play, suflFers an all but mortal stroke 
of mortification to his pride ; and in after days he 
is pictured to us, 

His haughty neck yet stooping with that night, 
Which smote his hairs half grey. 

To her sister Theo, says Mr. Thackeray's Hetty, 
pining for her absent George, who is fighting for his 
king across the seas, " Haven't you heard of people, 
Theo, whose hair has grown grey in a single night ? 
I shouldn't wonder if mine did — ^shouldn't wonder 
in the least." And she looks in the glass to ascer- 
tain if that phenomenon be an accomplished &ct. 

Chantefleurie, the desolate mother, in Victor Hu- 
go's romance of Notre-Dame, is convinced of having 
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reason to beKeve her lost child — all that she loved 
upon earth — ^to have been stolen by the gipsies, and 
feasted upon by these accursed Egyptians, in com- 
pany with Beelzebub their master, on a heath near 
Reims, where the remains of a large fire are dis- 
covered, with bits of ribands which belonged to the 
child's dress, and several drops of blood. "When 
Chantefleurie heard these horrid particulars, she did 
not weep ; she moved her lips as if to speak, but 
could not. The day after, her hair was quite grey." 
From a much later and equally remarkable work by 
the same author, take the appearance in court of 
Monsieur le Maire — ^alias (and alas !) Jean Valjean — 
after that escaped and reformed convict has deter- 
mined to denoimce himself to justice, and save an 
innocent man. " He was very pale, and trembled 
slightly ; and his hair, which had been grey when 
he arrived at Arras (the same evening), was now 
perfectly white — ^it had turned so during the hour 
he had. passed in the court." The following chapter 
of M. Hugo's great romance has this significant 
heading : " M. Madeleine looks at his hair." The 
inspection occurs in the infirmary where Fantine, 
nursed by Sister Simplice, lies a-dying. The good 
sister utters an exclamation as she raises her eyes to 
the visitor's face : what can have happened to him ? 
his hair, she tells him, is quite white! "'What!* 
he said. — Sister Simplice had no mirror, but she took 
from a drawer a small looking-glass which the in- 
firmary doctor employed to make sure that a patient 
was dead. M. Madeleine took this glass, looked at 
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his hair, and said, ' So it is/ He said it carelessly 
and as if thinking of something else, and the sister 
felt chilled by some unknown terror of which she 
caught a glimpse in all this." 

Mr. Wilkie CoUins elaborates his description of 
the aspect of Sarah Leeson, with especial reference 
to the unnatural change that had passed over the 
colour of her hair : thick and soft, and growing as 
gracefully as the hair of a young girl, it was as grey 
as the hair of an old woman — seeming to contradict, 
in the most startling manner, every personal asser- 
tion of youth that still existed in her face. " What 
shock had stricken her hair, in the very maturity of 
its luxuriance, with the hue of an unnatural old 
age \ Was it a serious iUness, or a dreadful grief, 
that had turned her grey in the prime of her 
womanhood V That is a question put in the first 
chapter of the story ; and of course the answer is 
not forthcoming then and there. Not until the 
antepenultimate chapter, or thereabouts, is it ex- 
plicitly explained, that the shock caused by her 
lover's violent death, is the cause of Sarah Leeson^'s 
yoimg grey head ; that when she got up from her 
sick-bed, aU her youth was gone, aU her hair was 
grey, and in her eyes the " fright-look " was fixed 
that never left them since." 

And as with loss by death, so with loss by lapsed 
affection — once real, or never more than assumed. 
Witness the stanza in one of Hood's poems : 

Last night tmboimd my rayeii locks, 
Tba morning saw them turned to grey, 
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Once they were black and well-beloved, 
But thou art changed — and so are they ! « 

Or again take an instance of a curiously inofe partial 
eflfect, in some narrative verses by Wordsworth's 
son-in-law : they relate to the abrupt communication 
to a deceived girl of her deceiver's perfidy : 

—The rose 
Was stricken out for ever from her cheek, 
For ever and at once ; and in a night, 
Strange freak of suffering, and yet true, one lock 
Of her rich hair, and one alone, was blanched, 
And gleam'd among her auburn tresses dark 
In signal contrast, like the first snow-flake 
That nestles on a copper beech-tree's bough. 

Being among the Lake Poets, or near them, for if 
Mr. Quillinan rCest pas la rose, il a v^v, jpris dJelle ; 
and if there is a school of Lake Poets, he belongs at 
any rate to one of the forms — ^a pertinent stanza of 
Southey's must not be forgotten in his story about 
Eleemon's transaction with the Evil One, and what 
<»,me of it — and how he looked in the morning when 
good Bishop Basil found him : 

Well might the Bishop see what he 

Had undergone that night ; 
Eemorse and agony of mind 

Had made his dark hair white. 

But to the lady who became Southey's second wife 
we owe the most noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of this general subject. Her poem of 
"The Young Grey Head" relates the progress to 
school, in a storm, across a wild waste of country, 
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of two little peasant girls, Lizzie and Jenny, the one 
five, and the other seven. They are lost in the 
storm ; lancj day blackens into night before traces of 
them are discoverable. At last, "one little voice" 
answers the father's agonised cry: 'tis Lizzie's, as 
.f^ she crouches, white as death, beside a swollen stream 

within which her sister lies dead : the eyes of the 
poor survivor fixed like stone on that " dark object 
underneath, washed by the turbid water" — '^one 
arm and hand stretched out, and rigid grown, grasp- 
ing as in the death-gripe, Jenny's frock." Conveyed 
home, and put to bed, the child deliriously dwells on 
the horrors of the bygone day : 

All night long from side to side she turned, 
Piteously plaining like a wounded dove, 
With now and then the murmur, " She won't move." 
And lo ! when morning, as in mockery, bright 
Shone on that pillow — passing strange the sight— 
The young head's raven hair was streaked with white I 
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ABOUT DUNCES AT SCHOOL, WHO BECOME 
PEIZEMEN IN AFTER LIFE. 

^ Chapter ot In«tance«. 

It is an old remark, as Hazlitt says, that boys who 
shine at school do not make the greatest figure when 
they grow up and come out into the world. 

Lord Chesterfield received with considerable grati- 
fication from his " Dear Boy " a theme in three lan- 
guages — ^which performance his lordship, with pa- 
ternal complacency, showed to some men of letters 
at the Bath, at the same time telling them the com- 
poser's age and standing : of course they expressed 
a high degree of pleasurable surprise ; and said that 
if the lad went on at this rate for but four or five 
years longer, he would distinguish himself extremely. 
" But then they added (for I must tell you all)," 
the earl writes to his son, " that they observed many 
forward boys stop short on a sudden, and turn out 
great blockheads at last." Poor young Stanhope, in 
after life, is commonly believed to have been one of 
these. 

Hazlitt accounts for the decline and faU, in many 
such cases, by contending that, in point of fact, the 
things which a boy is set to learn at school, and on 
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whicK his success depends, axe things which do not 
require the exercise either of the highest or the 
most useful faculties of the mind. Memory (and 
that of the lowest kind), he argues, is the dde£ 
faculty called into play, in conning over and repeat- 
ing lessons by rote in grammar, in languages, in 
geography, arithmetic, &;c., so that he who has the 
most of this technical memory, with the least turn 
for other things, which have a» stronger and more 
natural claim upon his childish attention, will make 
the most forward schoolboy. A lad with a sickly 
constitution, and no very active mind, Hazlitt goes 
on to say,— one who can just retain what is pointed 
out to him, and has neither sagacity to distinguish 
nor spirit to enjoy it for himself, will generally be at 
the head of his form. " An idler at school, on the 
other hand, is one who has high health and spirits, 
who has the free use of his limbs, with all his wits 
about him, who feels the circulation of his blood 
and the motion of his heart, who is ready to laugh 
and cry in a breath, and who had rather chase a ball 
or a butterfly, feel the open air in his face, look at 
the fields or the sky, follow a winding path, or enter 
with eagerness into all the little conflicts and inte- 
rests of his acquaintances and friends, than doze 
over a musty spelling-book, repeat barbarous distichs 
after his master, sit so many hours pinioned to a 
writing-desk, and receive his reward for the loss of 
time and pleasure in paltry prize-medals at Christmas 
and Midsummer." There is, indeed, ELazlitt allows, 
a degree of stupidity which prevents children from 

6—2 
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learning the usual lessons, or ever arriving at these 
puny academic honours; but what passes for stu- 
pidity he asserts to be much oftener a waut of in- 
terest, of a suflBicient motive to fix the attention, and 
force a reluctant application to the dry and un- 
meaning pursuits of school-leaming. " The best 
cp^itilL „ Much abov. thi. dLg«y, ^ tte 
dullest are beneath it. Our men of the greatest 
genius have not been most distinguished for their 
acquirements at school or at the university." 

Dunce Walter Scot^ was, and Dunce he would ever 
remain, was Professor DalzeU's estimate and predic- 
tion of young Walter^s powers and promise. The 
Greek Professor took the deepest interest in the pro- 
gress of his class, one of whom came to call on 
Scott in St. George's-square, to remonstrate with 
him on the " silliness of his conduct " in professing 
contempt for Greek, and resolving not to learn it ; 
and told him he was distinguished by the name of 
the Qre^ BhcMiead. Scott once handed to the Pro- 
fessor a composition, in which, weighing Homer 
against Ariosto, he pronounced him wanting in the 
balance; which heresy he supported by what he 
calls a profusion of bad reading and flimsy argument. 
"The wrath of the professor was extreme, while at 
the same time he could not suppress his surprise at 
the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which I 
displayed. He pronounced upon me the severe sen- 
tence — ^that dunce I was, and dunce was to remain 
-r-which, however, my excenent and learned friend 
lived to revoke over a bottle of Burgundy, at our 
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literary Club at Fortune's, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished member." 

A writer in " that authentic record " called the 
" Percy Anecdotes/' having ventured on the state- 
ment that Scott had been distinguished at Mussel- 
burgh school as an absolute dunce, and that only 
Dr. Blair, seeing further into the miUstone, had pro- 
nounced there was fire in it, — Sir Walter, in 1826, 
denied that he was ever at Musselburgh school in 
his life, or that he had ever, to his knowledge, at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. Blair; and adds: "Lastly, 
I was never a dunce, nor thought to be so, but an 
incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing to do 
something else than what was enjoined him." 
Though, on the whole, he made a brighter figure in 
the yards than in the clasSy at the Edinburgh High 
School, and commonly disgusted his kind master, 
Luke Frazer, by his negligence and frivolity, he 
seems to have as often pleased him by flashes of in- 
tellect and talent. 

Tom Moore's first schoolmaster, the well-known 
Samuel Whyte of Dublin, had had a boy entrusted 
to his care in 1758, whom, after a few years' trial of 
his powers, he pronounced to be " a most incorrigi- 
ble dunce." This boy, says Moore, was no other 
than the afterwards celebrated Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; and the worthy schoolmaster, so far from 
being ashamed of his mistake, had the good sense 
often to mention the circumstance, as an instance of 
the difficulty and rashness of forming any judgment 
o the future capacity of children. 
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Moore, by the way, tells us of himself, when at 
college, that after some unavailing efforts (solely to 
please his anxious mother), and some mortification 
on finding himself vanquished by competitors whom 
he knew to be dull fellows, vntua et in cute, and who, 
indeed, proved themselves such through life, he 
resolved in the second year of his course to give up 
the struggle for honours, and confine his reading to 
such books as he had a taste for, otherwise learning 
only just enough to bring him through without dis- 
grace. 

Mistress Elizabeth Delap, the Irish school dame, 
of hornbook associations, made it the pride and 
boast of her declining days, when nearly ninety 
years old— for she flourished in the capacity of horn- 
book dame fifty years and more — that she was the 
first that had put a book into the hand of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Apparently he did not much profit by 
it, observes one of his biographers, "for she con- 
fessed that he was one of the dullest boys she had 
ever dealt with, insomuch that she had sometimes 
doubted whether it was possible to make anything 
of him : a common case with imaginative children, 
who are apt to be beguiled from the dry abstrac- 
tions of elementary study by the picturings of the 
fancy." 

The enthusiast Fancy was a tmant ever.* 

• " Gray and Collins were among the instances of this way- 
ward disposition. Such persons do not think so highly of tiie 
advantages, nor can they submit their imaginations so servilely 
to the trammels, of strict scholastic discipline. There is a 
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In preparing for the university, Goldsmith was at 
school first at Athlone, and afterwards at Edge- 
worfchstown ; and at neither does his proficiency ap- 
pear to have been briUiant. *' He was indolent and 
careless, however, rather than dull, and, on the 
whole, appears to have been well thought of by his 
teachers." So much depends on the teachers, and 
on the mode of teaching. In accounting for his 
brother Dr. Andrew Combe's backwardness at the 
High School, the late George Combe— of course 
with special reference to his pet doctrine — ^remarked 
on the importance of attending to the predominance, 
respectively, of the observing and the reflecting 
organs ; the consequence of neglecting which distinc- 
tion was, that " some boys of profound intellects and 
fine moral dispositions sat on the benches dreary and 
desolate, without acquiring ideas or gratification. 
They were considered as irretrievably dull, and leffc 
the school stupefied and demoralized rather than im- 
proved." The correctness of this representation is 
not, Mr. Combe maintains, contradicted by the fact, 
that of the recorded " duxes " at the High School, 
some « stand registered in the countiys history aa 
men of superior powers ; for these will be found to 
have had an ample development of certain observ- 
ing organs which in Andrew were deficient, and 
also to have enjoyed the aid of private tutors, an 
advantage which to him was denied." Lord Cock- 
certain kind and degree of intellect in which words take root, 
bnt into which things have not power to penetrate."— Hazlitt, 
Table-talk Essays, vol. i. No. v. 
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bum, in his autobiography, treating also of this 
High School, observes, that the same powers which 
raise a boy high in a good school make it probable 
that he will rise high in life; but that in bad schools 
it is nearly the very reverse: even in the most 
rationally conducted, however, superiority aflfords 
only a gleam of hope for the future. " Men change, 
and still more boys. The High School distinctions 
very speedily vanished ; and fully as much by the 
sinking of the luminaries who had shone in the 
zenith, as by the rising of those who had been 
lying on the horizon. I have ever since had a dis- 
trust of duxes, and thought boobies rather hopeful." 
As for himself, " HArry " Cockbum doubts whether 
he ever read fifty pages voluntarily, while at the 
High School ; and he tells us that out of the whole 
four years of his attendance there were probably not 
ten days in which he was not flogged, at least once. 
Yet he never entered the class, or left it, without 
feeling perfectly up to the work. "But I was 
driven stupid. Oh ! the bodily and mental weari- 
someness of sitting six hours a day, staring idly at a 
page, without motion and without thought, and 
trembling at the gradual approach of the merciless 
monster. I never got a single prize, and once sat 
boobie at the annual public examination." At this 
period the beauty of no Roman word, or thought, or 
action, he says, ever occurred to him ; nor did he 
fancy that Latin was of any use except to torture 
boys. — When he rose to be under Dr. Adam, how- 
ever, matters seemed to have improved with young 
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Cockbum; and he lays stress upon the "sensible 
and affecting address " that venerable rector made 
to him and other of the boys on leaving — ^in which 
Dr. Adam pointed out the opposite tendencies of 
early eminence, and of early obscurity, upon school 
lads ; warning those who had been distinguished, 
against presumption, and those who had hitherto 
been unnoticed, against despair, and explaining to 
both, that, even in the very next stage, he had often 
known them change natures ; the one from fancy- 
ing that nothing more required to be done, the 
other from discovering that they had everything 
to do. 

Smollett introduces a judicious pedagogue, by 
whose careful^ tendance young Perry Pickle is re- 
deemed from the pains and penalties of irretrievable 
duncedom. The absurd discipline to which the boy 
had been previously subjected, had strangely per- 
verted the bias of his disposition. The new master 
"found him in a state of sullen insensibility, which 
the child had gradually contracted, in a long course 
of stupefying correction," — and by discriminating 
treatment and observant tact, enabled him soon to 
acquit himself of the imputation of dulness. Like 
Cymon, in Dryden's adaptation from Boccaccio, he 
studied lessons he before abhorred : 

Thus the man-child advanced, and leam'd so fast, 
That in short time his equals he surpassed ; 

which is the way with so many when, and only 
when, they have left school — ^for good. 
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Liim^us thought himself iU-managed at school : 
iv'hatever the cause, his masters made severe com- 
plaints of his stolidity, and one of them, at Wexio, 
pronounced him, at nineteen, "if not a positive 
hlockhead," at any rate unfit for holy orders, for 
which he was intended. They recommended his 
being apprenticed to handicraft trade, instead. 

Sir Isaac Newton for some time could be got 
to take but little interest in his books, and stood 
very low in the school. A curious accident, or inci- 
dent, is alleged as the turning-point to a more pros- 
perous issue : " the boy who was above him, having 
one day," says Sir David Brewster, " given him a 
severe kick upon the stomach, from which he suf- 
fered great pain, Isaac laboured incessantly till he 
got above him in the school, and from that time he 
continued to rise until he was the head-boy." 

Mr. Thackeray says of Steele, that he fears no 
good report could be given by his masters and ushers 
at the Charterhouse of that thickset, Square-faced, 
black-eyed, soft-hearted little Irish boy. " He was 
very idle. He was whipped deservedly a great 
number of times. Though he had very good parts 
of his own he got other boys to do his lessons for 
him, and only took just as much trouble as should 
enable him to scuffle through his exercises, and by 
good fortune escape the flogging-block." 

At the various schools to which Robert Cli ve was 
sent, he seems to have been both idle and unruly. 
His father resented his neglect of his studies ; and 
in after life, when informed from time to time of 
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Ina son's distinguished career, the old gentleman 
used to exclaim, with mingled pride and dudgeon, 
" So, the booby has some sense in him after all !" 

Hogarth tells us that his exercises, when at school, 
were more remarkable for the ornaments which 
adorned them, than for any merit of their own; 
adding: "In the former [the exercises], I soon found 
that blockheads with better memories could soon 
surpass me ; but for the latter I was particularly 
distinguished." 

In childhood, Patrick Henry gave little promise 
of distinction — ^his aversion to study being invinc- 
ible : no persuasion could bring him either to read 
or to work. 

Fanny Bumey (Madame d'Arblay) assures us that 
she was so backward when a chUd, that at the age 
of eight she was stUl ignorant of her letters — ^though 
by the time she was ten, she was an inordinate scrib- 
bler of elegies, odes, plays, songs, stories, farces, and 
even epic poems. MoHfere's Monsieur Diafoirus would 
perhaps have predicted her predestined eminence, 
from the mere fact of her early backwardness ; to 
judge at least from his sagacious disquisition on the 
antecedents of that precious lout, his son. " On eut 
toutes les peines du monde k lui apprendre k lire, et 
il avait neuf ans qu'il ne connaissait pas encore ses 
lettres. Bon, disais-je en moi-mfime, les arbres tardife 
sont ceux qui portent les meilleurs fruits. On grave 
sur le marbre bien plus malais^ment que sur le 
sable, mais les choses y sont conserv^es bien plus 
longtemps; et cette lenteur k comprendre, cette 
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pesanteur d'imagination, est la masque d'tm bon juge- 
ment ^ venir." Only the A venir, sometimes, as in 
the instance of Thomas Diafoirus, is toujours d venir. 
For it is not every irreclaimable dunce at school that 
walks off with first-class prizes in the prime of life. 
It is possible not to know one's letters at nine years 
old, and yet to be void of common sense at nine 
times five. 

Affright at the irresistible progress of the Civil 
Service and universal Examination system prompted 
the perplexed inquiry, some time ago, what is to 
become of the Stupid Men in the next generation, 
when the system will be in full play ? The ques- 
tion, said the querist, is a dreadful one for parents 
and guardians ; insomuch that if a boy under twelve 
develops a " healthy animalism," the best thing that 
can be done with him is to put him quietly out of 
the way — ^like the weakly babies of Plato's ideal 
community. " Any taste \^hich calls him off from 
his books is as bad as scrofula. A fondness for hard- 
bake is dangerous, but a passion for pony equitation 
is nearly fatal. In such cases, the strongest remedies 
of the intellectual pharmacopoeia must be applied, 
and everything sacrificed to the great object of bring- 
ing the patient to decimals by eight, and to longs and 
shorts by nine and a half at the latest." A consum- 
mation not too devoutly to be wished for — any more 
than a reproduction of the early Jesuit colleges de- 
picted by Michelet — ^who tells us their success was 
so great that the Protestants themselves entrusted 
their children to teachers so capable : " En moins de 
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rien, vous verrez leurs ^coliers, Cic^rons improvises, 
fciire la stupeur' de leurs parents; ils jasent, ils 
latinisent, ils scandent, docteurs d qui/nze ana, et 
sots d jamais.'' A truly great man generally has 
the reputation of a dull boy, is Hartley Coleridge's 
deliberate dogma on this topic at large. Goethe's 
biographer observes that the fathers of poets are 
seldom gratified with the progress visible in their 
sons ; that only your perfectly stupid young gentle- 
men uniformly delight their parents. They, he says, 
^' tread the beaten path, whereon are placed mile- 
stones marking every distance; and the parents, 
seeing how far their sons have trudged, are freed 
from all misgivings. Of that silent progress, which 
consists less in travelling on the broad highway, than 
in development of the limbs which will make a 
sturdy traveller, parents cannot guess. Rousseau 
declares that nothing is more difficult than to dis- 
tinguish real stupidity in childhood from that ap- 
parente et trompeuse stupidity, which, says he, is 
VauTionce des d/mes fortes. Yoimg Cato, he reminds 
us, during his childhood, seemed an imhidUe in the 
house. And Jean Jacques refers to a contemporary, 
Condillac, who passed chez ses amis for one of very 
limited capacity. " Oh, que ceux qid jugent si 
pr^cipitamment les enfants sont sujets h, se tromper !" 
In this medley of samples and examples, types 
and instances, we let red spirits and white, black 
spirits and grey, mingle, mingle, mingle as they may. 
' — Qiraldus Cambrensis, in the history of his life, 
professes or confesses that in early youths at St. 
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David's, he was negligent of study and over-given to 
sport. But he adds, that his unde, the bishop, 
together with his masters, remonstrated so sharply 
with him on this score, that, turning over a new leaf 
he became as diligent as he had been lazy, and soon 
headed the classes of which he had hitherto been 
the tail. 

CJortes is said to have sorely disappointed his 
parents by the little fondness he showed for books, 
when sent at fourteen to Salamanca. Edmund Wal- 
ler, at the Grammar School of Market- Wickham, was 
dull and slow in his tasks. Dean Swift, says Gold- 
smith, was long considered an incorrigible dunce; 
and Goldy could write feelingly touching that same. 

Isaac Barrow at the Charterhouse " gave but little 
promise of excellence," his principal delight being in 
fighting, and his general habits so negligent, that his 
father is reported to have wished, that if it pleased 
God to take any of his children, it might be Isaac.^ 

That marvellous boy, Chatterton, the sleepless soul 
who perished in his pride, marvellous as he was in 
his teens— in the sixth of which he diedf — ^was no 
marvel when at the age of five years he was put to 
school under his father's successor, Mr. Love : here 
his progress was so slow, that after his master, we 
read, had exhausted his patience in attempting to 

• After leaying the Charterhouse, Isaac went to the Grammar 
School at Felstead, in Essex ; and here he seems to have turned 
over a new leaf. 

t That is to say, not at the age of sixteen — ^for that would 
be but the fourth of his teens — ^but at that of seventeen years 
and nine months ; well on in his eighteenth year. 
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teach him, he sent him back to his mother as a 
« duU boy, and incapable of further instruction/' 

Sir Joseph Banks, as a schoolboy at Harrow, was, 
by his tutor's account, so immoderately fond of play 
that there was no getting him to mind his book. 
Byron, again, at the same school, is said to have been 
much more anxious to distinguish himself by prowess 
in the playground than by advancement in learning. 
Moore says that, though quick, when he could be 
persuaded to attend, or had any study that pleased 
him, he was in general very low in the class, and 
seemed noway ambitious of getting higher. The 
highest and lowest boys were sometimes made to 
change places; and on such occasions the master 
would banter Byron, now at the top, by saying, 
" Now, George, man, let me see how soon you'll be at 
the foot again." At Harrow, too, Sheridan got on 
no better than we have seen him do in Dublin : an 
impenetrable dunce, they styled him, with whom 
neither severity nor indulgence could avaU. He 
could not spell when he left Harrow, and wrote 
** think" for "thing." Yet at eighteen he joined his 
friend Halhed in translating the Epistles of Aris- 
tsenetus. So that he could scarcely be one of those 
who were in the mind's eye of Sydney Smith when 
he assigned " Too much Latin and Greek" — especially 
verse-making — as the reason why boys who make a 
considerable figure at school, so very often make no 
figure in the world ; — and why other lads who are 
passed over without notice, turn out to be valuable 
important men. "The test established in the world 
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is widely different from tliat established in a. place 
which is presumed to be a preparation for the 
world ; and the head of a public school, who is a 
perfect miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself 
shrink into perfect insignificance, because he has 
nothing else to command respect or regard, but a 
talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language." 

Of another Harrow celebrity. Sir Robert Peel, 
Byron, his schoolfellow, seems to have given a cor- 
rect account, according to Sir Lawrence : the poet 
nowhere speaking of Peel as a genius, though neither 
does he describe him as a boy of moderate capa^ty, 
made superior only by dint of fagging. A yoimger 
brother, William Yates Peel, was thought to have 
naturally the quicker parts. But nothing, as Sir 
Lawrence Peel remarks — ^who says of Robert that 
" he was no prodigy, certainly ;" and that " his parts 
and his promise were such as many boys have and 
give," — ^nothing is more deceptive than the early 
promise of a child : " A girl commonly beats all her 
brothers in their early lessons, and I have seen no 
young people so quick of apprehension as the yoimg 
Hindoo, but the after-progress is not proportionate 
to the early excellence." Casca's " bluntness," in the 
sense of tardiness, dulness, heaviness, — as noted with 
a note' of exclamation by Shakspeare's Brutus, is a 
common-place in its natural development : 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school* 

When the Princess Wilhelmina says of her 
brother, Frederick the Great, that he was " slow " 
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in learning, Mr. Carlyle presumes her to mean idle, 
volatile, not always prompt in fixing his attention, 
to what did not interest him. — One is reminded of 
(Jeorge Eliot's account of Tom TuUiver — ^as alto- 
gether not a youth of whom you could prophesy 
failure in anything he had thoroughly wished : the 
wagers are likely to be on his side, notwithstanding 
his small success in the classics: "For Tom had 
never desired success in this field of enterprise ; and, 
for getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity, 
there is nothing like pouring out on a mind a good 
amount of subjects in which it feels no interest." 

Of the late Mr. Angell James, so eminent among 
Congregationalists for his "pulpit-power," his bio- 
grapher tells us, that at school he was backward in 
school-hours : that when, in after years, a school- 
fellow was told he had become an illustrious 
preacher, it elicited the exclai^ation, "What, thik 
thick-headed fool ! why he was fit for nothing but 
fighting!" — The Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, accepted in popular literature as one of Our 
Indian Heroes, seems to have learnt little at school 
— " for he was not a studious boy, but one delighting 
in manly exercises, and somewhat addicted to mis- 
chief." — ^Dr. Chalmers was long remembered by his 
schoolfellows as one of the idlest, strongest, merriest, 
and most generous-hearted boys in Anstruther 
school ; whose lessons were often only half leamt, 
sometimes not leamt at all. — Sir Charles Bell, at 
the High School of Edinburgh, bore the character 
of a slow coach ; and he, at one time, in the words 

VOL. I. 6 
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of his French biographer, dAespSraU Trvodestement 
dea efforts des son application, and inclined to 
beUeve himaelf doomed by nature to an "indBstrial 
career " of the vulgar sort — " ne se doatant pas que 
m^me sur les bancs infi^rieurs de la dasse Ten&iii 
re^oit des lemons qui se d^velopperont un pen phift 
tard dans son intelligence." — Of another boy at the 
same school, Patrick Fraser Tytler, his £aither. Lord 
Woodhouselee, used to say to those around him,. 
" You do not understand the boy. . . . You tfell me 
he never opens an improving book. ... I am much 
mistaken if he does not read grave enough booka 
by-and-by." Gtoldsmith deUvers himself of a can- 
tion against deciding too hastily upon the natural 
capacity of children, before we have maturely am- 
sidered the peculiarity of disposition and the bias 
by which genius may be strangely warped from the 
common path of education. A lad incapable of re- 
taining one rule of grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may nevertheless 
make great progress in mathematics — nay, he may 
have a strong genius for mathematics, GbldsmiiJi 
contends, without being able to comprehend a 
demonstration of Euclid; because his mind conceives 
in a particular manner, and is so intent upon con- 
templating the object in one particular point of view, 
that it cannot perceive it in any other. ^ We have 
known an instance of a boy, who, whUe his master 
compfadned that he had not understanding to com- 
preh^id the properties of a right-an^ed triangle^ 
had actually in private, by the power of his genius^ 
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formed a mathematical system of his own, discovered 
a series of curious theorems, and even applied his 
deductions to practical machines of surprising con- 
struction." — Hartley Coleridge, it has been said, 
might have been pronounced a universal genius, but 
for one deficiency — ^he never, for the life of him, 
could demonstrate that the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal. He bears witness of 
himself, "I was very duU at school, and hated 
arithmetic : I always had to count on my fingers." 

There is no concealing the fact, John Howard's 
biographer teUs us of that philanthropist as a 
schoolboy, that John made little progress in his 
studies for a very long time. " Whether this arose 
from dulness in the pupil, or want of skill in the 
master, has been much disputed " — and may be still 
by the disputatiously disposed in such matters. — Of 
Schubart (Schiller's friend — not Schubert), we read^ 
that at school, for a while, he lay dormant : at the 
age of seven he could not read, and had acquired 
the reputation of a perfect dunce ; but all at once 
" the rind which enclosed his spiiii; started asunder," 
and Daniel became the prodigy of the school His 
after life seems to have proceeded in much the same 
way, as if by fits and starts. 

Neither at school or college was Lord Eldon one 
of those demure boys who, as Mr. Hayward says, 
after Falstafif, never come to any proof. He was 
always fond of froUc, and had no particular liking 
for work. — ^Alexander Humboldt's childhood was the 
reverse of brilliant : a weak constitution, it appears^ 

6—2 
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prevented serious application, and even the growth 
of the mind seemed uncertain and slow. Dr. Chan- 
ning, as a boy, though patient and diligent, was not 
remarkable for quickness of perception: "Indeed, 
like many men afterwards distinguished for inteUec- 
tual power, he was thought dull;" and the story 
'Joes, that he found the Latin Grammar a poTis asi- 
norum, until a clerk in his father's office, taking 
pity on the plodding boy, said to him one evening, 
" Come, Bill, they say you're a fool, but I know 
better. Bring me your grammar, and I'll soon teach 
you Latin," which this friendly adjutant is accord- 
ingly said to have done. The late Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton "does not appear to have made 
much progress in his studies" under Dr. Charles 
Bumey at Greenwich : by his own account he was 
of a daring, violent, domineering temper — of which, 
however, his mother always augured the best. 
Horace Twiss used to do his Latin lessons for him ; 
and he, "Elephant Buxton," as the big, kindly 
fellow was called at school, did what fighting might 
be wanting for Horace Twiss. 

Indolent and rebellious — ^this is the character Bal- 
zac bore at school, and bore away with him from 
school. Remembering how Balzac worked between 
1821 and 1850, one is at a loss to think of indolence 
and him together. 

Theodore Hook, as a schoolboy of nine or ten, at 
Mr. Allen's " academy," was a " dull little boy, af- 
fording no promise of future distinction." At another 
-school, as a bigger boy, he (Md distinguish himself, 
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by regularly playing truant, and devising plausible 
excuses to satisfy his master. Nor did he, so far as 
"we can learn, when " subjected to the stricter disci- 
pline of a public school, and pitted against the young 
athletes of the land, apply himself to study with much 
increase of diligence, or even exhibit any great com- 
pensating capacity for acquiring learning without 
the usual exertion." 

Ebenezer Elliott was regarded as a duU child : at 
school he could never master his grammar, or scale 
the low heights of vulgar fractions ; he " seemed to 
be a confirmed dunce, and eventually, out of sheer 
hopelessness, was sent by his father to work in the 
foundry," where himself the ultk-Calvinistic Be- 
roean, was clerk. 

John Constable, R.A., though regarded by his mas- 
ter (at the Dedham Grammar School) as a boy of 
-genius, showed excellence in penmanship only, with 
a pronounced fondness for painting. Long pauses, it 
is said, would often occur during his lessons, which 
his master would be the first to break, by saying, 
" Go on ; I am not asleep. Oh ! now I see, you are 
in your painting-room !" 

Mr. de Quincey teUs us of his sometime associate 
and friend, the celebrated Peripatetic, John Stewart, 
commonly called " Walking Stewart," that at school 
— ^as he would often himself relate with high glee, 
and even with something of gratified vanity in the 
avowal-no boy except himself was considered an 
invincible dunce, or what is sometimes called a 
iBergen-op-Zoom; that is, a head impregnable to all 
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teachings and all impressions that could be conveyed 
through books. '^Like many a boy before him, he 
obtained the reputation of a dunoe, merely because 
his powers were never called into action, or tried 
among tasks in which he took any genial delight." 
Yet this same scofBng-stock of the school, when 
Bummoned away to the tasks of life, dealing Tnth 
subjects that interested his feelings, and moving 
in an element for which his natural powers had 
qualified him, displayed the energetic originality of 
genius. 

Axchbishop Whately illustrates the same thiug by 
a number of examples, in his annotatiouB on one of 
Bacon's essays. For instance, he cites the case of a 
Uterary man's son who had a perfect hatred of Uterar 
ture, was a mere dunce at his book, and was, to all 
appearance, turning out a " ne'er-do-weeL" As a 
last resource, he was sent out to a new colony. 
" There he was in his element ; for, when at school, 
though dull at learning, and soon forgetting what ho 
had read, he never saw a horse or carriage once that 
he did not always recognise ; and he readily under- 
stood all that belonged to each. In the colony he 
became one of the most thriving settlers ; skilful in 
making roads, erecting mills, draining, cattle-breed- 
ing, &c." As we, in the words of Mr. Lewes, call 
both the child "clever" who learns his lessons 
rapidly, and the child " clever" who shows wit, saga- 
city, and invention, this ambiguity of phrase has 
led to surprise, when the child, who was " so clever" 
at school, turns out a mediocre man; or, inversely. 
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when the child, who was a " dunce" at school, turns 
out a genius in art. 

Well and wisely writes old Roger Ascham, of 
achoolboys and the way to treat them in school, that 
if one by quickness of wit take his lesson readily, 
another by hardness of wit taketh it not so speedily, 
and the first is always commended, the second com- 
monly punished, whereas a wise schoolmaster should 
rather consider discreetly the right disposition of 
both their natures, and not so much weigh what 
either of them is able to do, as what either of them 
is likely to do hereafter. For of this Roger Ascham 
is thoroughly convinced, not only by reading of 
books in his study, but also by experience of life 
abroad in the world, that "those which be com- 
monly the wisest, the best learned, the best men 
also, when they be old, were never commonly the 
quickest of wit when they were young. Quick wits 
commonly be apt to take, unapt to keep. Some are 
more quick to enter speedily than able to pierce far, 
«ven like unto over sharp tools, whose edges be very 
soon turned."* It has been suggestively remarked, 
however, on the general subject of youthful promise, 
that one great secret of the exaggerated notions en- 
tertained about promising youths is the confusion of 
conduct with capacity, of goodness with power — 
the grounds on which a lad earns a reputation for 
promise being, in an ordinaiy way, exclusively moi-al 
grounds ; indLtry, perseve^ce, docility, go<^ maa- 
fers; the alwa^ Lowing hi^ lesson^ Ld never 
being insolent or quarrelsome. People are accord- 
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ingly said to form their judgments of a man's future 
from one or two moral qualities, which in truth have 
much less to do with the kind of future they are 
thinking about than the intellectual qualities which 
they have scarcely any trustworthy means of mea- 
suring. " We nearly always find in the biographiea 
of distinguished men, that at school or college they 
gave no remarkable sign of their future power ; and 
even where this is not the case, the predictions of 
greatness may commonly be traced to a time after 
the greatness had been achieved." The child may,, 
it is owned, be father of the man, in a certain sense 
— ^nor will anybody of judgment deny that we are 
bom with peculiar temperaments and our own in- 
dividual predispositions. But, character being the . 
compound product of predispositions and experience, 
" you cannot predict anything of the product until 
you know something of the second of these factors." 
Hence the impossibility of being quite sure how a 
boy or a young man will turn out after he haa 
stepped into the world beyond the class-room. 

"Some whom, on account of their schoolroom 
virtues, their friends insisted on raising aloft on 
pedestals, no sooner get fairly out into the big 
world than they seem to be scared by the size of 
things, and to be utterly lacking in that intrepidity 
of the intellect which is so needful for great suc- 
cesses." Others, again, it is added, whose intellectual 
energies have hitherto passed for second-rate, and of 
whom nobody entertained very sanguine hopes, 
have their imagination excited, their faculties braced^ 
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all their powers stimulated, by the novelty and 
bustle, and Brobdingnagian dimensions of the new 
scene to which they are introduced. If not the 
same essayist, another of the same school, dilates on 
the comparative non-success in after-life of the 
pattern boy who always obeys his masters when at 
school, and his aunts when at home for the holidays, 
and is altogether pronounced a paragon of a school- 
boy, — who, nevertheless, is doomed so often to see 
the scapegrace gain the front and keep it, when both 
are fairly started on the race of life. For a long 
time the paragon may go on comforting himself 
with the reflection that the success of his aggra- 
vating contemporary is an accident and a mistake ; 
but as years wear on, it becomes more and more 
difficult to keep up this innocent little piece of self- 
delusion. " A cold perspiration breaks out on the 
paragon's forehead one fine morning, when the 
newspaper infoims him at breakfast-time that the 
wicked scapegrace has attained celebrity and great- 
ness." Mrs. Gore's Marquis, who owns to having 
been a monstrous stupid dog at Eton, and to have 
studied nothing at Cambridge but smoking and 
snipe-shooting, comforts himself with the conviction 
that your precocious heroes often fail in the proof; 
and " a young Roscius sometimes dwindles into a 
scene-shifter." Mr. Caxton perplexes his wife and 
Mr. Squills by complacently asserting his little boy, 
Pisistratus, to be now, at eight years old, as great a 
blockhead as most boys of his age are : what else 
did he go to school for ? Infant prodigies are Mr. 
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Caxion's abhorrence. '* These ihaumcUa, or wonders, 
last till when, Mr. Squills ?" The richer a nature, 
Bays Mr. Carlyle, by way of moral to a fable of his 
composing, the harder and slower its development. 
*' Two boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
grammar school : John ever trim, precise, and dux ; 
Walter ever slovenly, confused, and dolt. In due 
time, John became Bailie John of Hunter-square, 
and Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the Uni- 
verse." The quickest and completest of all veger 
tables, Mr. Carlyle pithily adds, is the cabbage. 

Mr. Thackeray illustrates in the boyhood of John 
James Ridley the seeming dunce who will turn out 
a genius. " At school he made but little progress," 
and his own father ''thought him little better than 
an idiot," though shrewder Miss Cann prophesies;the 
world will hear of thit boy, who has got more wit 
in his little finger than Bidley senior in all his big 
person. " That boy half-witted ! . . . I tell you that 
boy is a genius. I tell you that one day the world 
will hear of him." As it has done. In another 
and lighter work Mr. Thackeray declares himself — 
at least, Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh does — ^to have 
always had a regard for dunces. Those of his own 
school-days, he bears record, were amongst the 
pleasantest of the fellows, and have turned out by 
no means the dullest in life ; whereas many a youth 
who could turn off Latin hexameters by the yard, 
and construe Greek quite glibly, " is no better than 
a feeble prig now, with not a pennyworth more 
brains than were in his head before his beaxdgrew." 
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^ (Ktte item §kzkBptzxt. 

There is an expressive phrase in use with children, 
when, flushed with an exultant sense of exclusive 
ownership, they caU a thing their " very own." It 
rejoices them to be consciously, and confessedly, 
absolute proprietors. Their personalty is real pro- 
perty. The object in possession may be a mere 
trifle ; a bit of cast-oflF finery, or a broken toy ; but 
in the fact that it has been made over to them, con- 
veyed to them, authoritatively recognised as theirs, 
and henceforth to be unconditionally theirs by fee 
simple — consists a feeling of complacent pride, com- 
bined with a growing fondness for this their veiy 
own — ^their own particular. 

Identical with this cherished sense of proprietor- 
ship is Touchstone's self-assertion a^ lord and master 
of Audrey. That most courtly of Shakspearean 
jesters is half ashamed of himself, perhaps, in having 
taken to wife so uncouth a rustic. She is hardly 
presentable to the dukes and nobles with whom he 
associates. He feels this when introducing her to 
them, and deprecates adverse criticism on their part. 
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whUe privately nudging and whispering the un- 
gainly damsel to "bear her body more seeming/' 
and not look so consummate a boor. Still, there is 
gratification in his regarding her as his very own. 
No court beauty, granted; not one of the three 
Graces, or of the nine Muses. Audrey is a female 
oaf, lout, clodhopper, of the roughest grain. But 
for all that. Touchstone has made her his own, and 
evinces a proper partiality accordingly. 

So, to the Duke and his companions in the Forest 
of Arden, Touchstone's introduction of Audrey is : 
" A poor virgin. Sir, an ill-favoured thing. Sir, but 
mine own." , 

Svxi regi/na regi placet, Juno Jovi, says Plautus. 
And if Jupiter is pleased with Juno because she is 
his own, 8iia, — so is Jack with Jill, John Thomas 
with Sarah Anne, Touchstone with Audrey. An 
ill-favoured thing, may be ; and that's a pity ; but 
still, his own. Mens mihi auus cuique est cams, 
says Plautus, in another place. 

Touchstone's phrase was a favourite quotation 
with Sir Walter Scott, as readers of his Life may 
have noticed. Leslie the painter supplies a cor* 
roborative example, in his delightful autobiography. 
Scott wished that for a background to the portrait 
Leslie was taking of him, Thomas the Rhymer's 
Glen, one of his favourite haupts, should be intro- 
duced ; and he took the artist accordingly to see the 
spot. " The glen was beautiful," writes the latter ; 
" and as he rested himself in his favourite seat near 
a little succession of waterfalls, he said, with a 
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strong empliasis of satisfaction on the two last 
words, * a poor thing, but mime own! " The phrase 
appears to have been in use too with the author of 
*' The Rent Day" and "Black-eyed Susan,*'— who of 
domestic drama was wont to say, " A poor thing — 
but mine own." 

The pride of Mrs. Stowe's Tiff in a singularly 
composite waggon, of his own construction, is typical 
enough : the body consisting of a long packing-box 
— ^the wheels all odd ones — ^the shafts hickory poles 
— the harness, of old ropes — the horse, a gaunt and 
one-eyed "object." But no millionaire, we are 
assured, ever enjoyed his luxuriously-cushioned 
coach with half the relish of Tiff's exultation in his 
home-made equipage. "It was the work of his 
hands, the darling of his heart, the delight of his 
eyes. To be sure, like other mortal darlings, it was 
to be admitted that it had its weak points and fail- 
ings " (for instance, the wheels would now and then 
come off, the shafts get loose, or the harness break ;) 
— but so had Audrey : a poor virgin, sir ; an ill- 
favoured thing, sir ; but — ^and there may be much 
virtue in a but, as well as many disappointments — 
huty Touchstone's own. Tiff^s partiality is only a 
parallel passage to the poet's couplet about 

one whose story serves at least to show 

Men loved their own productions long ago. 

Not that they always adopt Touchstone's modest 
tone of deprecation. Some people's geese are all 
swans, and they will allow of no trace of a Michael- 
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mas fowl about their peerless bipeds. It is one of 
the truisms so fluently enunciated and so copiously 
illustrated by A. K. EL B., that most human beings 
fancy themselves, and all their belongings, to be 
quite different from all other beings, and the belong- 
ings of all other beings. " I heard an old lady, whose 
son is a rifleman, and just like all the other volun- 
teers of his corps, lately declare that on the occasion 
of a certain grand B-eview, her Tom looked so en- 
tirely different from all the rest. No doubt he did 
to her, poor old lady, for he was her own."* 

Even Scott's Antiquary — caustic, sarcastic, satiri- 
cal Monkbams — ^though shrewd and acute enough 
in estimating the variety of plans formed by others, 
has a very natural, though rather disproporfcioned, 
good opinion of the importance of those which 
originate with himself: hence the fond stress he lays 
on the completion, by his young friend Lovel, of an 
epic to be called "Caledonia" — the suggestion 
merely of the name and subject being due to him- 
self; but that suffices to enlist his paternal pride in 
its completion : a poor thing, perchance, when (by 
Lovel) completed, — but, as regards the original idea 
and planning of it, Mr. Oldbudk's very own. 

The author of " Adam Bade " makes the MiUer on 
the Floss ask an opinion of his friend Mr. Riley, as 

* " But the irritating thing was that the old lady wished it to 
be admitted that Ton/s superiority was an actual fieu^t, equally 
patent to the eyes of all mankind." — Leisure Hours in Town : 
Coiwerning Things Slowly Learnt. 
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to the best schoolmaster to send his boy to ; and 
though Mr. Eiley has in reality no opinion to give 
on such a subject, yet he takes upon him to recom- 
mend a certain Mr. Stelling — ^and having recom- 
mended him, takes great pride and interest in the 
nomination. The philosophy of aU this is sagaciously 
expounded by the novelist : Riley's friend Tulliver 
had asked him for an opinion ; it is always chilling 
in friendly intercourse to say you have no opinion 
to give : and if you deliver an opinion at all, it is 
mere stupidity not to do it with an air of conviction 
and well-founded knowledge. " You make it your 
own in uttering it, and natmally get fond of it 
Thus, Mr. Eiley .... had no sooner recommended 
Stelling than he began to think with admiration of 
a man recommended on such high authority, and 
would soon have gathered so warm an interest on 
the subject, that if Mr. Tulliver had in the end de- 
clined to send Tom to Stelling, Mr. Eiley would 
have thought him a thoroughly pig-headed fellow. 

Lord Cockbum, in his life of JeflFrey, conaments on 
the " ludicrous and miserable weakness " proceeding 
generally he considers from ** professional selfish- 
ness," which drives some counsel to identify them- 
selves with every client, and to fancy that truth and 
justice are always on their side.* The cause may 



• Ofone distinguished advocate Lord Cockbum says: "Every 
consideration was lost in eag^emess for the client, whose merit 
lay in this, that he has relied upon me, John Clerk*" — lifo of 
Lord Je£&ey» voL i. p. 202 : iL p. 240. 
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be in itself a poor one ; but to them it becomes all- 
important firom the moment they have professionally 
made it their own. 

When a so-called "highly scientific'' gentle- 
man came to the conclusion, so fsa in £Givonr of 
Spiritualism, that there is a mysterious power run- 
ning through and affecting all nature, and productive 
of spirit-rapping phenomena^ — ^he called this occult 
force Mary Jane, out of compliment, as supposed, to 
some dear female friend, and in so doing claimed it 
as in some sort a discovery and property of his own. 
One of the reviews that quizzed this gentieman's 
eureka and nomenclature, remarked, justiy enough, 
that the appellation of Mary Jane not only showed 
a very slight respect for the Spirit of the Universe, 
but also showed that the philosopher thought he 
might fairly appropriate to himself, and mark with 
the stamp of household property, a great power in 
nature which he himself had, or thought he had, 
discovered. And the reviewer added, that this turn 
for going a littie way into deep things and then 
coming to some littie conclusion which pleases and 
attracts because it seems personal to its framer, is 
one that prevails widely in the British isles. "In 
religion, in politics, in political economy, there is an 
endless crop of people who go just fer enough into 
the subject to have an opinion which they them- 
selves have formed, and who then give it out to the 
world as peculiarly theirs, and find unfailing happi- 
ness in doing this to the end of their days. They 
are practically indifferent to its relation to other 
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opinions, and are not anxious to see whether it haa 
not long ago been anticipated and rejected. It is 
theirs, and so they love it and stick to it." 

Hazlitt, in one of his innumerable essays, in which 
he seldom failed to have a fling at Coleridge and 
others of his old associates, whenever an opportunity 
occurred, — tells of a " long tirade " uttered by S. T. 
C, soon after his return from Italy, about the amaze-, 
ment of the Italians at the gullibility of the English 
nation in admiring Master Betty, and for one moment 
supposing that a boy could act the characters of men 
without any of their knowledge, their experience, or 
their passions. Some of the company to whom de 
monologue of De Sta^l thus discoursed, made some 
faint resistance, but in vain. Anon, however, Cole- 
ridge changed the subject, and began what Hazlitt 
calls a " laboured eulogy " on some promising youth, 
the son of an English artist, whom he had met in 
Italy, and who had wandered all over the Campagna 
with him ; — ^this boy's talents, he assured the com- 
pany, were the admiration of all Rome, and his 
early designs had almost all the grace and purity of 
Raphael's. At last some one interrupted the pane- 
gyric, by sa3dng a little impatiently, " Why, just 
now you would not let us believe our own eyes and 
ears about young Betty, because you have a theory 
against premature talents ; and now you start a boy 
phenomenon, that nobody knows anything about but 
yourself — a young artist that, you tell us, is to rival 
Raphael !" This brusque objector must surely, from 
the manner of him, have been Hazlitt himself; who, 

VOL. I. 7 
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at any rate, goes on- to observe, that the truth is, we 
like to have something to admire ourselves, as well 
as to make other people gape and stare at; but 
then it must be a discovery of our own, an idol of 
our own making and setting up ; — if others stumble 
on the discovery before us, — ^why, then it is a very 
poor thing, being not our own. 

In this respect, as in so many others, men axe but 
children of a larger growth. Let Dr. Wolcott illus- 
trate the remark with which this paper commenced : 

Thus have I seen a child with smiling face 

A little daisy in the garden place, 
And strut in triumph round its favourite flower ; 
Gaze on the leaves with infant admiration, 
Thinking the flower the flnest in the nation, 
And pay a visit to it every hour, 
• • • • 

Then, staring round, aU wild for praises panting. 
Tell all the world it was its own sweet planting ; 
And boast away, too happy elf, 
How that it found the daisy all itself. 

Quite in his own style was Benvenuto Cellini^s 
address to certain visitors to his studies — including 
a cardinal, and more than one potent signor : " Gen- 
tlemen," the superb Florentine says that he said, 
"do but consider of what importance the sons of 
kings and emperors are, and what a wonderful 
splendour and emanation of the Godhead is con- 
spicuous in them; yet ask but a poor humble 
shepherd which he has the greatest love and affec- 
tion for, these children of emperors and kings or his 
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own ; he will, doubtless, answer you that he loves 
his own offspring best: in like manner, I have a 
strong paternal affection for the child of my own 
begetting ; so that the first model I intend to show 
you, most revered patron, shall be my own work 
and invention." 

Take a very ordinary bimch of grapes, as an 
Essayist on the sweetening of our sour ones has 
remarked, — take even a bimch of grapes which ap- 
pears sour on a cursory glance : look at it carefully 
for a good while, with the sense that it is your own ; 
and it wiU sweeten before your eyes. " You pass a 
seedy little coimtry-house, looking like a fourth-rate 
farmhouse : you think and possibly say (if the man 
who lives in it be a friend of your own) that it is a 
wretched hole. The man who lives in it has very 
likely persuaded himself that it is a very handsome 
and attractive place." It comes of a kindly dispen- 
sation that, after this sort, a sensible man's own 
grapes appear sweet to him, though sour to every- 
body else; and to nobody sourer than to himself 
before they became his own. Dr. Holmes's Professor 
professes to hold any man cheap of whom nothing 
stronger can be said than that all his geese are 
swans. For his part. Nature has so far enriched 
him, that he cannot own so much as a duch without 
seeing in it as pretty a swan as ever swam the basin 
in the garden of the Luxembourg. 

Colonel Whyte MelviUe has a theory of his own 
whereby to explain the philosophy of Beauty and 
the Beast. Beauty and the Beast is so every-day an 

7—2 
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occurrence, he declares, that he can scarce believe 
the story to be a fable. " You go to the altar unhesi- 
tatingly," he tells mesdames, " with some monster 
whom his fellow-men cannot look upon without 
loathing. You not only marry him, I could forgive 
you that, but you love, and coax, and prize the 
wretch, and make him happy ever afterwards. I 
sometimes think this strange predilection originates 
in the instinctive jealousy and J/yoe of appropriation 
so remarkable in the sex." In other words. Beauty 
thinks nobody else will care to interfere with Bruin, 
and it is pleasant to have even a beast all to hersel£ 
A brute merely ; a poor beast of a fellow ; but her 
very, very own. 

Much the same kind of philosophy may be said to 
underlie Bums's amatory stanza : 

She is not the fairest, although she is fair ; 
0' nice education but sma' is her share ; 
Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
But I loe the dear lassie because she loes me. 

And the charm of being one's very own is indirectly 
asserted in the avowal of pain caused by doubt on 
that question, where in one of the prettiest of his 
love-songs, words and music both, the peasant-poet 
sings and says. 

Wistfully I look and languish 

In that bonnie face o' thine ; 
And my heart it stounds wi' anguish 

Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

The popular author of "John Halifax^ Gentle- 
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man,** makes Ninian Grseme very proud of his fair 
little ward, Hope Ansted — albeit himself "tho 
humblest man alive." It was so pleasant, we read, 
to see this young mind and simple heart expand 
like a flower, and to know that his patient influence 
had efiected all. " No wonder I like the child," he 
said to himself. " She is to me as the plants which 
I rear in my garden. That poor rose-tree, for in- 
stance, whicVI foimd growing so wild and unsightly, 
and grafted it, and made it the best rose on the 
lawn — I like it best of all. It is my Hope Ansted.'* 
The pleased sense of garden proprietorship is one of 
the common-places of human life, from infancy on- 
wards ; Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles) is one of its 
familiar expositors : 

Full oft I pause with reminiscent eye 

Upon the little spot of border-ground 

Once called ' my garden.' Proud accession that 

To territorial right and power supreme ! 

To right possessivey the exclusive mine 

So soon asserted, e'en by infant tongue. 

(The lady-like italics are all the lady's own.) 

At the age of childhood, as a masterly essayist has 
observed, the sense of possession is so sweet, and yet 
so short-Uved, that it finds ample indulgence in the 
mere act of purchase and temporary holding in 
charge — ^that act of holding in the hand, and being 
able to say mine, for ever so short a space, by which 
alone the sense of possession can be tested in its 
full perfection. " What, in fact, is a landed estate 
to a man of middle age, or a few thousands in the 
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Three per Cents., or even a balance at his banker*s, 
haunted as aU are by HabiUties, compared with the 
actual sensible touch and clasp by two infant hands 
of a thing just chosen and paid for with one*s own 
pocket-money ?" 

Again, in an essay on Cheerfulness, — a disposition 
which, when real and lasting, throws its own hue 
upon things, though seeing them in exact shape and 
proportion,— the writer observes that one of its 
secrets is to esteem everything the better for the 
fact of possession. "All the cheerful people we 
know think the better of a thing for being their 
own; disparagement is altogether alien to this 
temper, unless of things obviously beyond reach." 

Again, in an essay on Our Household Goods, dis- 
cussing the aesthetic uses of furniture even in the 
homeliest room, the writer observes by the way, 
that, happily, the feeling of ownership is strongest 
under the immediate survey of the senses, and that 
the things always under the eye, always within the 
grasp, always subject to treatment, are property in a 
stricter meaning than can attach to any one of a rich 
man's countless possessions. We are rightly said to 
respect the imagination which can invest movables 
with life, and can establish an actual community of 
mind with inanimate things : " the appraiser's valua- 
tion has nothing to do with the worth of a poor 
woman's well-kept knick-nacks : they constitute to 
the owner and part creator of them a right to feel 
herself somebody ; and to her they are, to all intents 
and purposes, wealth." 
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Adam Smith's denunciation of the "masters of 
mankind," who, for a pair of diamond buckles, per- 
haps, or for something as frivolous and as useless, 
exchanged the maintenance, or, what is the same 
thing, the price of the maintenance of a thousand 
men for a year, and with it the whole weight and 
authority which it could give them — ^incidentally 
illustrates an unamiable phase of the same feeling. 

"" The buckles were to be all their own This 

diflFerence was perfectly decisive." 

Charles Lamb was right when he said that one 
<^nnot make a pet of a book that everybody reads. 
But, as Hartley Coleridge works out the proposition, 
a book that nobody has read but one's self, and per- 
haps half a dozen of one's particular friends, becomes 
part of one's personalty — " bone of my bone." Sir 
William Jones, accordingly, ''equalled Ferdusi to' 
Homer, and thought the Sacontala worthy of Euri- 
pides, Bacine, or Shakspeare. Probably Dr. Bo wring 
thinks the Russian anthology superior to the 
Greek." 

It is characteristic of Lewis the Eleventh, in rela- 
tion to his favourite agents and officers of state, 
that he liked those only whom he had himself 
created, and who but for him were nothing. " To 
please him," writes the most picturesque if also the 
most eccentric of French historians, " it behoved to 
be nothing ; that out of this nothing he might make 
a man, a thing of his own." 

The sense of ownership — to quote an aphorism by 
Mr. Helps — is so delightful, that men become proud 
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of their foibles and vices ; and, sometimes, even of 
their personal defects. 

Touchstone's philosophy in the matter of Audrey 
is common to all nations, however polyglot versions 
of its import might vary inter se, — The Doctor's 
wife, in Miss Braddon's story of that ilk, sets to work 
copying the super-sublime verses of Roland LandseU, 
and translates them into bad French. They were 
very difficult, we are told : " how was she to render 
even such a simple sentence as ' My own Clotilde V 
She tried such locutions as 'Ma projyre Clotilde* 
' Ma Clotilde particibli^re ; but she doubted if they 
were quite academically correct." Either phrase 
might have better expressed, perhaps, the private 
proprietorship on which Touchstone plumed himself, 
than the idiomatic sentimentalism of Clotilde's 
claimant. * 

A shrewd inquirer into the philosophy of Touch- 
stone's text, observes, by the way, that a just per- 
ception of faults and blemishes hidden from their 
possessors is the cause of a good deal of the incon- 
stancy that gets called the hardest names: true 
constancy can see and yet be faithful, but often at 
an unknown expense. "We should augur ill for 
Touchstone's constancy, even if he himself had 
betrayed no suspicions, because he saw Audrey ex- 
actly as she was — ' A poor thing, but my own.' He 
had the sense of possession, but he regarded her with 
too critical an eye, or rather, which is more fatal 
still, with the eye of the critic to whom he intro- 
duced her." But this is perhaps a subtlety tending 
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to digression : to return to illustrations of a plain- 
sailing sort. 

When Mr. Hawthorne visited the Earl of Leices- 
ter's Hospital, at Warwick, and interested himself so 
benignly in the ways and means of its old and 
liveried Twelve Brethren, a sense of Hheir sense of 
dependence marred his enjoyment of the survey; 
and it was a relief to him, in this respect, to enter 
the vegetable garden, with its twelve small, separate 
patches allotted to "the individual brethren, who 
cultivate them at their own judgment and by their 
own labour ; and their own beans and cauliflowers," 
he remarks, " have a better flavour, I doubt not, 
than if they had received them directly jfrom the 
dead hand of the Earl of Leicester, like the rest of 
their food." Each several stalk of greenstuff might 
in itself be a poor thing, but it was the poor Brother's 
own. 

Dr. Bucknill, of the Devon Lunatic Asylum, in 
advocating the system of placing the patients in 
detached buildings, observes of the so-called cot- 
tages attached to that institution : " These cottages 
are much preferred to the wards by the patients 
themselves, and permission to reside in them is much 
coveted." A writer in the Quarterly Review^ adopt- 
ing the same view, and therefore condemning the 
Colney Hatch system, urges the infinite superiority 
for the limatics of the smallest cottage to the formal 
monotony of cheerless wards ; and incidentally re- 
marks how far greater an interest a patient would 
undoubtedly feel in peeling his own potatoes for the 
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pot, and in boiling his own bit of bacon, than in re- 
ceiving them ready cooked. 

John Constable said, proudly, but not without 
cause shown for his pride, "Whatever may be 
thought of my art, it is my own, and I would 
rather possess a freehold, though but a cottage, than 
live in a palace belonging to another." English 
Landscape was Constable's cottage — andhis very own. 

Propria domus omnium optima, says the Latin 
proverb : one's own house is the best of all, simply 
because it is one's own. To Thestylis that binds the 
sheaves, as to Boaz that owns the broad acres, there's 
no place like home, — his home. Dr. Boyd moralises 
on the instinctive desire there is in human nature to 
possess some portion of the earth's surface. " You 
look with indescribable interest at an acre of ground 
that is your own. There is something quite remark- 
able about your own trees. You have a sense of 
property in the sunset over your own hills." One 
may apply the stanzas of the Laureate, as to the in- 
terest felt in working one's own bit of groimd : 

And I must work thro' months of toil, 

And years of cultivation, 
Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation. 
I'll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom : 
Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 

My proper patch — ^there is the key-note. A 
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patch, but property ; and that property, mine. A 
poor thing, but mine own. And therefore to be 
made better, to be made more of; according to 
political economists, to be made the very most of, 
because one's very own. Adam Smith remarks, 
that a small proprietor, who knows every part of 
his little territory, views it with all the affection 
which property, especially small property, naturally 
inspires, and who upon that accoimt naturally takes 
pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, 
is generally of all improvers the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, and the most successful. The 
especial affection inspired by small property has 
often been noticed. Extent of ownership, observes 
the Essayist on Social Subjects, takes away jEi-om the 
pleasures of ownership quite as much as it adds : 
the nobleman seldom has the greatest of all the 
pleasures of ownership — that of himself creating 
something. " He is obliged to work continually by 
deputy. He does not know the delight with which 
a poor man digs and trains his Httle border." And 
the Essayist no way exaggerates in asserting, that 
there is more keen satisfaction in laying out one of 
those odd little black plots that back up a suburban 
villa, than in gazing on the labours of twenty gar- 
deners — all in your pay — at Chatsworth or Blen- 
heim. So, from his own Country Parson experience, 
does A. K. H. B. contend that there is a peculiar 
comfort and interest about a little place, which 
vanishes with increasing magnitude and magnifi- 
cence. And he calls it a law of all healthy minds. 
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that what is one*s own has an attraction for one's 
self far beyond that possessed by much finer things 
which belong to another. " A man with one little 
country abode, may have more real delight in it, 
than a duke has in his wide demesnes. Indeed, I 
heartily pity a duke with half a score of noble 
houses. He can never have a home feeling in any 
one of them," Elsewhere again, the same discourser, 
but " concerning " another topic, asks if it can be 
supposed that a rich man, sitting in his simiptuous 
library, all oak and morocco, glittering backs of 
splendid volumes, loimges and sofas of every degree, 
aU which he has " merely paid for," has half the en- 
jojnnent that Robinson Crusoe had when he looked 
round his cave with its rude shelves and bulkheads, 
its clumsy arm-chair and its rough pottery, aU con- 
trived and made by his own hands ? " Now the 
poor cottager has a good deal of the Robinson 
Crusoe enjoyment ; something of the pleasure which 
Sandford and Merton felt when they had built and 
thatched their house, and then sat within it, gravely 
proud and happy, while the pelting shower came 
down but could not reach them." 

Adam Smith's incidental plea for peasant pro- 
prietors has been supported, and enlarged upon, by 
political economists, not a few, continental and En- 
glish, — most especially, and most elaborately, 
perhaps, by Mr. John Stuart Mill. Sismondi main- 
tains the peasant proprietor to be of all cultivators 
the one who gets most from the soil, and of all cul- 
tivators the happiest. Mr. Howitt, describing the 
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rudeness of the implements in use with the Rhenish 
peasantry, and the inferiority of their ploughing, 
yet shows that imder the " invigorating influence of 
the feelings of proprietorship, they make up for the 
ftnperfeetions of their apparatus by the intensity of 
their application." They labour hard, he says, early 
and late, because they feel that they are labouring 
for themselves. " The English peasant is so cut off 
from the idea of property, that he comes habitually 
to look upon it as a thing from which he is warned 
off by the laws of the large proprietors, and becomes, 
in consequence, spiritless, purposeless." Arthur 
Young, who was a staunch opposer of the policy 
favoured by these citations, freely testified, never- 
theless, to the impulse given to agricultural labour 
abroad by a sense of proprietorship. His are the 
italics in the extracts that follow : " Such a knot of 
active husbandmen . . . turn their rocks into scenes 
of fertility, because I suppose their ownV "The 
magic of property turns sand to gold." (This refers 
to some poor cottage property on the Dunes, near 
Dunkirk, — with garden ground of " most wretched 
blowing dune sand, naturally as white as snow, but 
improved by industry.") Of another district he 
reports : " An activity has been here, that has swept 
away all difficulties before it, and has clothed the 
very rocks with verdure. It would be a disgrace to 
common sense to ask the cause ; the enjoyment of 
property must have done it." The metayer, Sis- 
mondi writes, lives on his metairie as his inheritance, 
loving it with affection, labouring incessantly to im- 
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prove it, — ^knowing it in its details with a minute- 
ness which the feeling of property can alone give. 
It is, in the Laureate's phrase, his proper patch — 
proper, in the grammatical and the legal sense ; and 
evcD so ill-favoured a thing as Audrey could become 
dear to court-bred Touchstone, as being his very 
own. 

Happy they that can create a rose-tree or erect a 
honeysuckle — ^that can watch the brood of a hen, or 
see a fleet of their own ducklings launch into the 
water : so exclaims Gray the poet, in a letter jfrom 
London, and adds : " It is with a sentiment of envy 
I speak of it, who shall never have even a thatched 
roof of my own, nor gather a strawberry but in 
Covent Garden." Wordsworth glorifies in verse the 
himible cottage whither he brought his bride, in its 
little nook of mountain-groimd ; bidding it a tem- 
porary (au revoir) farewell, in eight graceful stanzas, 
when he went to bring her to it as her future 
home. 

We go for one to whom ye will be dear ; 

And she will prize this bower, this Indian shed, 

Our own contrivance, building without peer ! 

The poet*s complacency differed in degree, but not 
in kind, from that of Lorenzo de' Medici, when he 
gave as a reason for preferring one of his seats above 
all the others, that all the ground within view of it 
was his own. 

Few who have passed the same age without a 
"settlement," but will sympathise with Gibbon's 
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repeated avowal, in his personal memoirs, that on 
finding himself thirty and upwards, he began to 
feel the desire of having a house of his own. In a 
letter from his place in Lausanne, in 1789, he writes 
to the most intimate of his correspondents : " I feel 
(perhaps it is foolish), but I feel that this little 
paradise will please me still more when it is abso- 
lutely my own." Years before, he had exulted, in a 
letter to the same correspondent's lady- wife, in 
having got from a country visit back to Bentii^ck- 
street, "and am now comfortably seated in my 
library, in Tny own easy chair, and before Tny own 
fire ; a style which you understand, though it is un- 
. intelligible to your lord." " For my own part," he 
writes again, a year or two later, after another visit- 
ing experience, " my late journey has only confirmed 
me in the opinion, that number seven in Bentinck- 
street is the best house in the world." Between 
being a guest in the palace and master in one's own 
modest home, there is a distinction with a difference 
— ^all in favour of the latter. The rustic baron in 
Herr Freytag's chef-dJoRUvre sometimes half com- 
passionates the baroness his wife on being reduced, 
by her marriage to him, from the splendour of courts- 
to the dull vacuity of a country life. But like a 
sensible woman the baroness replies, with a smile, 
" There I was a servant, here I am mistress : except 
my toilet I had nothing that I could call my own. . 
. . Here our furniture is not of rich sHk, and there 
are no malachite tables in our drawing-room, but 
what the house does contain is mine [and here she 
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puts her arms round the baron's neck] ; you are 
mine, the children, the castle, and the silver eamdle- 
sticks [which are only plated, the baron reminds 
her], all are mine." We love the scenes and people 
about us, it has been observed, as we love our 
children, not because they are better or prettier 
than other places or other children, but because the 
good and beauty in them have spoken to us, are in- 
corporated with our nature tiU we are blended in an 
absolute union. 

It was one of many drawbacks in Plato's Eepublic 
that the soldier part of the community were allowed 
no property ; not a fragment ; even their arms were 
to be the property of the state ; " not a chattel, 
article of furniture, or personal ornament, but would 
have a public stamp, as it were, upon it, making it 
felony to sell, or give, or exchange it." And what 
though this honoured class were privileged to have 
many wives (in common), while none of their fellow- 
citizens might, could, or should have more than one ? 
As an English critic of the Ideal Eepublic exclaims : 
" How gladly would the majority, after two years' 
experience of the dissolute barrack, accept in ex- 
change the quiet privacy of the artizan's cottage 1" 
A poor thing that, probably ; possibly a very poor 
thing: but it, and the wife inside of it, the in- 
dividual man's very own. 

Washington Irving, advising a friend who enjoyed 
the sea-coast of Long Island, as an invalid visitor — 
in lodgings — to set up a retreat there, makes the 
remark : " I can say from experience, that a man 
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£a8 tenfold more enjoyment from any rural retreat 
that belongs to himself, than from any that he hires 
as a temporary sojourn." " I like a home, if it is 
only a garret," Etty the painter was ever wont to 
say. It was a grand day for him when he became 
bon4 fide possessor of a house in York, on payment 
of some eleven hundred pounds. Proud to command 
such a sum, and to possess a " house of his own," he 
never regretted the bargain. Fond as a child, says 
Mr. Gilchrist, " of his new possession, he was more 
constant to his liking. The more ^he sees of his 
mansion, — 'open, quiet, with a pleasant bit of 
garden,' &c., the ' more he likes it.' " Tastes and 
temperaments vary, however ; and some prefer — at 
least practically, whatever they may say about it — 
to have no certain dwelling-place they can call their 
own, but to shift to and fro, and in policeman's 
dialect, keep moving. Gay the poet writes to Swift : 
*'You have often told me there is a time of life 
that every one wishes for some settlement of his 
own. I have frequently that feeling about me, but 
I fancy it will hardly ever be my lot." Poor John 
Gay was at once a movable and a fixture of the 
Queensberrys. Swift wrote back to him, some four 
months later : " You want no settlement (I call the 
family where you live, and the foot you are upon, a 
settfement) till you increase your fortune to what 
will support you with ease and plenty, a good house 
and garden. The want of this I much dread for 
you." But the Queensberry pet knew no such 
dread, and died without ever having really known. 
VOL. L 8 
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ii — A man of siifEiciently contrasted character to 
bis, in every respect, the thoroughly domesticated^ 
independent, and respectable Frederick Perthes, 
eould never be persuaded, in his declining years, to 
buy a house in his beloved Friedrichoda. ** I have 
never," said he, " had any other landed property 
thim my travelling a^ a^d my com^ iTS 
churchyard ; and just before the order comes to 
march, I do not want to bind myself to any earthly 
spot" It was as though, like Archbishop Leighton, 
he would fSsdn die at an inn — and at one the arch- 
bishop did ditH-consistently to the last (and especiaUy 
at the last) a stranger and pilgrim on the earth. Or 
afi though, in an appUed sense, he would be aa one of 
the first Christians, of whom neither said any one 
that ought of the things which he possessed was hi$ 
own. 
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To the Laureate in the hour of anguish and bereave- 
menty 

This truth came borne with bier and pall. 
He felt it when he sorrow'd most, 
'tis bettee to have loved and iiost, 

Than neveb to have loved at all. 

For, to apply a meditation of Wordsworth's : 

Then was the truth received into his heart, 
That, under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 
If under the afiUction somewhere do not grow 
Honour which could not else have been, a faith, 
An elevation, and a sanctity. 
If new strength be not given, or old restored. 
The blame is ours, not Nature's. 

Tenderly, after his wont, the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray says: ''H en coiite beaucoup d'etre sensible 1^ 
Tamiti^ ; mais ceux qui ont cette sensibility cmfient 
w/ieux aouffre que d'etre mseaaibles" 

After spending the third of a year at Mon<i,eUer. 
Miss Berry records in her Journal her leaving that 
place without the slightest feeling of the regret one 

8—2 
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generally experiences on quitting a spot where one 
has stayed four months, and which one sees, perhaps, 
for the last time. That is the " advantage," she 
infers, of not having formed friendships, and having 
scarcely seen any one person that she could regard 
with less indifference than another. " But these are 
advantages," she goes on to say, " of which I am 
hardly ambitious, and I would rather a thousand 
times be enduring at this moment all that depres- 
sion, sadness, and regret which one suffers in parting 
from dear friends, than this present state of cheerless 
indifference and cold tranquillity." The love-crossed 
old spinster lady in Mr. Peacock's last fiction, by no 
means resents a heedless reminder of sorrows past : 
the day-dreams of youth, however fallacious, are to 
her as to others a composite of pain and pleasure : 
for the sake of the latter the former is endured, 
nay, even cherished in memory. " I find a charm," 
She declares, " in the recollection far preferable to 

The wayeless calm, the slumber of the dead, 

which weighs on the minds of those who have never 
loved, or never earnestly." Justly admired as a 
charming passage in one of Lady Rachael Russell's 
letters is the following: " My friendships have made 
all the joys and troubles of my life ; and yet who 
would live and not love ? Those who have tried the 
insipidness of it would, I believe, never choose it. 
Mr. Waller says, 'tis (with singing) all we know they 
sdo above !" Who would live and not love ? she 
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asks. Yet some there have been who conducted 
their life methodically on that system. Fontenelle 
avowed that he had never once loved in earnest nor 
wished to be loved ; and with this cold constitution 
of his he coddled himself up to the age of one hun- 
dred years. " How I pity you," Mme. de Tencin 
once said to him : *' that's not a heart you have in- 
side your chest there ; it's a brain, just as in the 
head." But men vMh a heart have professed a pre- 
ference of tranquil apathy to the risk of great sorrow 
at a great loss. Ben Jonson's Lovel comes for his 
part to this conclusion, on the subject of short-lived 

joy: 

Better be never happy, than to feel 
A little of it, and then lose it ever. 

That is a string upon which Rousseau's Saint-Preux 
harps, with nervous, resonant touch: "il valait 
mieux ne jamais goMer la felicity, que la goMer et 
la perdre." And yet he deceives himself, belies his 
better nature, in so saying, and afterwards owns the 
error : " J'aime mieux ..... les regrets qui dfechi- 
rent mon Sjne, que d'etre a jamais heureux sans ma 
Julie." But his first thought is at any rate the 
first thought of many a sufferer. Lessing lost his wife 
after a brief twelvemonth's union ; and in the bitter- 
ness of bereavement he wrote to a friend. " How 
do I curse the hour when I sought to be happy like 
other men ! How often do I wish I could return to 
my former isolated condition, and be content to be 
nothing, do nothing, desire nothing but what the 
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moment commands." Some such thought, in the 
goise of a shuddering apprehension, must have been 
passing through, if not abiding in, Wordsworth's 
mind, when in one of his best Poems founded on the 
Affections, he utters the deprecation, 

dih, gentle Love I if ever thought was thine 
To store np kindred hoars for me, thy £EU)e 
Turn from me, gentle Love ! nor let me walk 
Within the sonnd of Emma's yoice, nor know 
Snch happiness as I have known tO'-day. 

Who has not thought for a moment, sometimes, — 
Mr. Dickens asks, in describing Arthur Clennam 
gazing on the serene river from his open window — 
that it might be better to flow away monotonously, 
like the river, and to compound for its insensibility 
to happiness with its insensibility to pain ? 

Bwifb tells Dr. Stopford he thinks there is not a 
greater foUy than that of entering into too strict 
and particular a friendship, with the loss of which a 
man must be absolutely miserable. To another cor- 
respondent the Dean had written in nearly the same 
words, five days before : " I am of opinion that there 
is not a greater foUy than to contract too great and 
intimate a friendship, which must always leave the 
survivor miserable.** To Pope, again, he writes in 
afljOT years : " I do not only wish, as you ask me, 
that I was unacquainted with any desendng person, 
but almost that I never had a friend." Two years 
after which, we find Pope writing to Swift, in 
mournful anticipation of his mother's approaching 
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end — ^" so painM is it even to enjoy the tender plea- 
sores " — ^that formerly he had made strong efforts 
to get and to deserve a friend; but "perhaps it 
were wiser never to attempt it, but live extempore, 
and look upon the world only as a place to pass 
through, just pay your hosts their due, disperse a 
little charity, and hurry on." The Countess of 
Kerry, another of Swift's correspondents, informs 
him of her system of life as now for a good while 
past consisting in " a state of indolence and indif- 
ference ; and, if I could avoid the pains of body and 
mind, not to seek further after those points in life 
I so long and vainly pursued." So, in effect, the 
Mmplaining daughter in Shakspeare's stanzas : 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power ; 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Loye to myself, and to no love beside. 

Madame de Charri^re was almost a child when 
she wrote to her brother — who died very soon after- 
wards — these rdfUodona attrist^ea et bien w/(jt/rea: 
*'L'on vante souvent les avantages de Tamiti^, mais 
quelquefois je doute s'ils sont plus grands que les 
inconvenients. Quand on a des amis, les uns nieu- 
rent, les autres souflfrent; .... leur perte nous 
accable, leur infid^lit^ nous fait un tort reel, et les 
bonheurs ne sont point comme les malheurs ; il y en 
a peu d'imprdvus. L'on n'y est pas si sensible. La 
bonne sante d'un ami ne nous r^jouit point tant que 
ses maladies nous inqui^tent Je crois qu'il 
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serait heureux d'aimer tout le monde comme notre 
prochain^ et de n'avoir aucun attachement parti- 
culier; mais je doute fort que cela frit possible, 
Dieu a mis dans notre coeur un penchant naturel ik 
Tamitie qu*il nous serait, je crois, difficile ou mSme 
impossible de vaincre." Lord Lytton makes his 
ideal Aram discuss with a noble lord the advantage* 
of cultivating a passionless intellect, to the exclusion 
of love. Surely, he submits, the affections give us 
pain as weU as pleasure ? To himself, one know- 
ledge alone seems sufficient to embitter all the en- 
joyments of love — ^the knowledge that the object 
beloved must die. " What a perpetuity of fear thai 
knowledge creates !" Again : " If we love, we place 
our happiness in others. The moment we place our 
happiness in others, comes uncertainty : but uncer- 
tainty is the. bane of happiness. Children are the 
source of anxiety to their parents ;* his mistress, to 
the lover. Change, accident, death, aU menace us in 
each person whom we regard. Every new affection 
opens new channels by which grief can invade us ; 
but, you will say, by which joy also can flow in : — 

* So in a fragment of Mr. Procter's : 
" Sigh not for children. Thou wilt love them much ; 
And Care will follow Love, and then Despair. 
First, one will sicken ; then, another leave thee 
For the base world ; and he thou lovest the most — 
The light o' thy life, girl, will go out at last, 
Like fading starlight ; leaving thee, alone, 
To sordid thoughts and childless misery." 

Barey Cornwall : Dramatic Fragments., 
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granted. But in human life is there not more grief 
than joy ?" With which note of interrogation we 
may sum up the scholar's argument in favour of a. 
loveless life) as happier than a life of love with love 
losses thereto attached. One is put in mind of two- 
pregnant lines in Byron's Scripture-mystery : 

iMcifer, I pity thee, who lovest what must perish. 
Cain, And I thee, who lovest nothing. 

When Gyda, in Professor Kingsley^s historical 
romance, laments the loss of husband, sons, wealth, 
land, renown, power, — and declares it to be better to 
rot in the convent than writhe in the world, better 
never to have had, than to have had and lost, — 
"Amen!" says Gunhilda: " 'blessed are the barren, 
and they that never gave suck,' saith the Lord.'* 
But Torfrida is prompt with an earnest negative to 
aU this. " No. Not so," cried Torfrida. " Better, 
Countess, to have had and lost, than never .to have 
had at alL The glutton was right, swine as he was,, 
when he said that not even heaven could take from 
him the dinners he had eaten. How much more we, 
if we say, not even hekven can take from us the love 
wherewith we have loved. Will not our souls be 
richer thereby, through all eternity ?" Southey has^ 
some stanzas on the futility of warning against set- 
ting the heart too fondly upon perishable things — 
a theme on which the preacher spends his art iii 
vain, and in vain the poet sings. For 

It is our nature's strong necessity, 
And this the soul's unerring instincts tell ; 

Therefore I say, let us love worthily, 
Dear child, and then we cannot love too well. 
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Better it is all losses to deplore 

Which dutiful affection can sustain. 
Than that the heart should, in its inmost core 

Harden without it, and have lived in yain. 

In one of his early letters Southey had said, writing 
in troublous times, '^ Though the wise man, in a 
period like this, would perhaps keep himself wholly 
without a tie, I do not wish either myself or my 
ficiemd that cold wisdom. I have no idea of single 
blessedness: if a man goes through life without 
meeting one with whom he could be happy, I should 
think strangely ill of him, and if he has not the 
pumpkin-head, he must have the pippin-heart" 
No notion had frank-hearted Eobert the Ehymer of 
the " cold wisdom" ironically expounded for the be- 
hoof of yoimg ladies by the author of " Vanity Fair," 
who bids them " Be shy of loving frankly ; never tell 
all you feel, or (a better way stiU) feel very little. 
... At any rate, never have any feelings which 
may make you uncomfortable. . . . That is the 
way to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous 
character in Vanity Fair." The so-called Mr. Cruch- 
ley, in Madame d'Arblay's memoirs — described as a 
man whose evident effort it was to stifle every af- 
fection, nay, every feeling of the soul,— one day 
avowed his belief to Miss Fanny Bumey that 
"those are the most happy who have most affec- 
tions; even the pain of such has pleasure in it." 
Gibbon thus touches, in his autobiography, on the 
subject of his early love for Mademoiselle Susan 
Curchod — ^afterwards Madame Necker, and the 
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mother of Madame de Stael: "Though my love 
was disappointed of success, I am rather proud that 
I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted 
sentiment." Charles Lamb was not dealing alto- 
gether with imaginary persons when under the mask 
of Elia, he said: "Methinks it is better that I 
should have pined away seven of my goldenest 
years, when I was thrall to the jEatir hair and fairer 

eyes, of Alice W ^n, than that so passionate a 

love-adventure should be lost." To apply a stanza 
from a poet who, for his father's sake, and his own, 
was to Charles Lamb most dear, 

But better 'tis to love, I ween, 

And die of cold despair. 
Than die, and never to have seen 

A maid so lovely fair. 

Or again, to adopt one by Anne Bronte : 

Yet, though I cannot see thee more 
'Tis still a comfort to have seen ; 
And though thy transient life is o'er, 

'Tis sweet to think that thou hast been. 

» 

Blessed the man, exclaims Owen Meredith, whose 
life, how sad soe'er, hath felt the presence, and yet 
keeps the trace, of one pure woman ! 

-With religious care 



"We close the doors, with reverent feet we pace 
The vacant chambers, where, of yore, a Queen 
One night hath rested. From my Fast's pale walls 
Yet gleam the unfaded fair memorials 
Of her whose beauty there, awhile, hath been. 
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" Vous, enfin," says an eminent French preacher 
and divine, "frferes et soeiirs, dont le coeur saigne 
d'une blessure toujonrs nouvelle, je ne vous dis 
point : retrouvez le bonheur en cessant d' aimer, ou 
bien en transportant votre amour sur un autre 
object." For affection is not a mere flower to be 
culled on the wayside, — its delicious perfume to be 
enjoyed for the minute, — and then it, the poor faded 
thing, that has faded between one's fingers, to be 
tossed away with indifference. " Mais je vous dis : 
retrouvez le bonheur en aimant plus encore, d'un 
amour plus ddsint^ress^, d'un amour actif et 
devou6." When Marcello, in Lovell Beddoes' tra- 
gedy, reminds a mourner that grief is unmanly, the 
latter exclaims. 

Because 'tis godlike. 
I never felt my nature so divine 
As at this saddest hour. 

Better, as Pambo tells the monk in Mr. Kingsley's 
Alexandrian fiction, to be anxious for others than 
only for one's self: better to have something to love, 
even something to wpep for, than to become in some 
lonely cavern one's own world, perhaps even one's 
own God. 

Washington Irving, who himself had loved and 
lost, remarks in one of his misceUanies, that an early, 
innocent, and unfortunate passion — and such his own 
had been — however fruitful of pain it may be to the 
man, is a lasting advantage to the poet. It is a well, 
he says, of sweet and bitter fancies ; of refined and 
gentle sentiments; of elevated and ennobling 
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thoughts ; shut up in the deep recesses of the heart, 
keeping it green amidst the withering blights of 
the world, and by its casual gushings and overflow- 
ings recalling at times all the freshness, and inno- 
cence, and enthusiasm of youthful days. If the 
passion have ended, as Mr. Henry Taylor says, not 
in a marriage but in a disappointment, the nature, 
if it have strength to bear the pressure, will be more 
ennobled and purified by that than by success. " Of 
the uses of adversity which are sweet,none are sweeter 
than those which grow out of disappointed love 
. . . Indeed the power and spiritual eflScacy of love 
<5an hardly be realised to its full extent without either 
disappointment, or at least reverses, vicissitudes, and 
doubts." Helvetius observes that it is the strong 
passions which, rescuing us from sloth, can alone 
impart to us the continuous and earnest attention 
necessary to great intellectual efforts.* So Lord 
Lytton makes Ernest Maltravers feel that there is 
in the affections themselves so much to purify and 
exalt, that even an erring love, conceived without a 
cold design, and (when its nature is fairly under- 
stood) wrestled against with a noble spirit, leaves the 
heart more tolerant and tender, and the mind more 
settled and enlarged. Applicable in this sense, or to 
this effect, is what Coleridge says of those who stand 
motionless in the mazes of life, laughing at the 
failures of their brethren : " yet with little reason : 
■ ~~^~"^ -^— ^^— ■— ^^^— — .^^.^— — —Mi^i*. 

* Hence '' the men of sense, those idols of the shallow, are 
very inferior to the men of passions."^-J[>e V Esprit. 
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for more grossly than ibe most bewildered wanderer 
does be err^ wbo never amis to go rigbt. It is more 
honourable to the bead, as well as to the heart, to 
be misled by our eagerness in the pursuit of troth, 
than to be safe from blundering by contempt of it" 
The same is the moral of a modem poet's strain : 

Far happier was the foolish one of earth, 

Who in all things, as they appear'd, helieved ; 

The heayenly-wise, who to the world made mirth, 

Never deoeiying— ever the deceiyed ! 

The fiftieth time he trusted, and was grieved 

By trost betray'd, and yet oonld trust again ; 

Nor one worse thought of human nature weaved : 

His poor mistakes and clearings-up with pain 

"Were worth all knowledge-stores of "Worldly- Wisdom's farain. 

To have been deceived, implies a trusting nature, as 
Mr. Pecksniff profoundly remarks ; and what thai 
gentleman adds would be admirable, had there be^i 
a grain of truth in it all : '' Mine is a trusting nature. 
I am thankM for it. I would rather have a trust- 
ing nature, do you know, sir, than a doubting one ?" 
Had not Schiller's Wallenstein said much the same 
thing before f — 

True I did not suspect I Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion to have affironted 
GRie human form, may that time ne'er oome 
In which I shame me of the infirmity. 

"Wise-hearted, which may mean something more (at 
any rate something else) than wise-headed, old Mr. 
Selwyn, in Captain Marryat's story, begs Valerie not 
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to plume herself on ceaaing from henceforth to be a 
dupe. To be a dupe, he tells her, is to have lived ; 
we are dupes when we are fall of the hope and 
warmth of youth. " No, no ; when we have arrived 
at that point when we warm before no aflTection, 
doubting its truth ; when we have gained this age- 
bought experience, which has left our hearts as <hy 
as the remainder biscuits after a long voyage — ^theie 
is no happiness in this, Valerie. Better to be deceived 
and trust again. I ahnost wish that I could now 
be tiie dupe of a woman or a false friend, for I should 
then feel as if I were young again." Memorable in 
Crabbe's tale of the serious Toyman and his nephew, 
is the line. 

Better to love amiss, than nothing to have loved. 

'' II &ut avoir ws^ une fois en sa vie, non pour le 
moment oti Ton aime, car on n'^prouve alors que des 
tourmens, des regrets, de la jalousie : mais peu i, peu 
ces tourmens-lil deviennent des souvenirs, qui cfaaiv 
ment notre arriere saison: . . . . et quand vous 
verrez la vieillesse douce, facile, et toldrante, voua 
pourrez dire comme Fontenelle : L'amour a passd 
par Ik" Mrs. Browning affirms i^t 

Good love, howe'er ill placed, 

Is l)etter for a man's sonl in the end, 
Hian if he loved ill what deserves love well. 

Byron avows his antagonism to the apaiJbietlc schocd, 
with their wise saws and modem instances cf the 
vexations of friendship: 
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But this is not my maxim : had it been, 

Some heart-aches had been spared me ; yet I care not — 

I would not be a tortoise in his screen 

Of stubborn shell, which waves and weather wear not. 

'Tis better on the whole to have felt and seen 

That which humanity may bear, or bear not. 

Clarissa Hariow thus describes her sister to Miss 
Howe : " Bella has not a feeling heart. The highest 
joy in this life she is not capable of: but then she 
saves herself many griefs by her impenetrableness. — 
Yet, for ten times the pain that such a sensibility is 
attended witt, would I not part with the pleasure 
it brings with it." Kichard Savage, in the fictitious 
autobiography which is made (by Mr. Whitehead) 
to bear his name, dilates on the sense of vacancy in 
the heart which every man in love feels in the 
absence of his mistriess ; which all men who have 
been in love wiU remember ; and which, he adds, 
'' no callous old rogue, who despises the passion, and 
wots not of it, can be brought to understand. Let 
him then, cold and comfortless, go down to his dry 
grave in ignorance." Sir Philip Heme, that preux 
chevalier, and sa/ns reproche, in Leigh Hunt's con- 
scientiously elaborate novel, writing to Sir Ralph 
Esher of all he has undergone, and essaying to write 
cheerfully withal, checks himself in his confessions 
with the quasi-apology : " I may write incoherently, 
but I mean, that I would rather have endured all I 
have, and twenty times more, sooner than not have 
that sweet face to think of." One is reminded of a 
verse in Moore's Lrish Melodies : 
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Love^eame, and hrought sorrow 

Too soon in his train ; 
Yet so sweet, that to-morrow 

'Twere welcome again. 

The old Hofrath in the pretty German novelet of 
Deutsche Liebe, who has surrendered to his sovereign 
the woman he loves, only that he may not stand in 
the way of her high fortunes, thus counsels a young 
friend in a like strait, on the strength of his own 
experiences : " Lose not a day in idle sorrow. Help 
men where you can, love them and thank God that 
you have seen upon earth such a heart as hers — 
have known, have loved, and have lost it." 

There is a suggestive poem of Chamisso's, in 
which three Sisters detail their several griefs : the 
first had lost her bridegroom by a violent death on 
the bridal day ; the second loved, only to find the 
beloved one utterly unworthy. But the third, — 
what is her story of sorrow, that begins as soon as 
the second has ceased ? She for the moment sup- 
poses the listener doubtful as to which of the two 
elder sisters is most to be pitied; but not for a 
moment can she doubt his decision which of the 
three, when her tale shall have been told : 

Thou pausest, now their sorrows thou hast heard, 
Doubtful how to decide betwixt the twain. 
Haye they not lived and loved ? our common doom. 
Though sorrow shroud them both in grief and gloom^ 
And bid them to the dregs her chalice drain. 

In one brief sentence all my sorrows dwell, 
Till thou hast heard it, pause I consider well 
VOL. I. 9 
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Ere yet the final judgment thou assign, 
And leam my better right, too clearly proved. 
Four words suffice me : I was never loved ! 
The palm of grief thou wilt allow is mine. 

And God help those, as Holme Lee puts it, who 
through the livelong day see but the dull leaden 
arch of a loveless life ! " The fiercest gust of passion 
that ever vrrecked a soul were better than that dead 
torpor of the heart. Verily, to love and to suffer is 
better than to love not at alL" The German La 
Fontaine's Elizabeth declares against stoic philoso- 
phers in general, that were it in her power to become 
as cold and insensible as the firmest of them, she 
would not desire that privilege : " and although the 
bare idea of parting from one I love causes my heart 
to sink within me, yet I would not for worlds be 
deprived of the mournful happiness of bidding them 
ferewelL" Treating of an elderly lady bespeaking 
z, monument for her first love, who had been drowned 
in the Pacific some forty years before, Mr. Haw- 
thorne expresses a conviction that this lifelong 
sorrow of hers had been one of the most fortunate 
circumstances of her history : it had given an ideal- 
ity to her mind, and kept her purer and less earthly 
than she would otherwise have been, by withdraw- 
ing a portion of her sympathies apart from earth. 
" Amid the throng of enjoyments, and the pressure 
of worldly care, and all the warm materialism of 
this life, she had communed with a vision, and had 
been the better for such intercourse." Had separ- 
ittion in life, instead of by death, been their portion. 
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Mr. Hawthorne would probably have been fain to 
predicate of them what an English minstrel sings of 
another imaginary pair : 

And both still live, and with warm thrills 

On passion's memory fondly hang. 
And each is sure the other feels 

So to have loved was worth the pang. 

• 

Chateaubriand's Atala, dying, assures Chactas, " mon 
ami, .... si j'^tais a recommencer la vie, je pre- 
f^rerais encore le bonheur de vous avoir aime quel- 
ques* instants dans un exil infortune, h, toute une vie 
de repos dans ma patrie." The recollection of a deep 
and true affection, says Dr. Holmes, is rather a divine 
nourishment for a life to grow strong upon than a 
poison to destroy it. Schleiermacher, in one of his 
confidential letters, records a visit he has just paid 
to a young widower, in whom he " saw grief in a 
beautiful and holy form," and to whom he " knew 
nothing more consolatory to say, than that seeing 
him in his sorrow, I could not but wish that I were 
in a position to lose what he thus felt the loss of" 
Anxiety for our loved ones, he says elsewhere — and 
he is writing to his wife this time — ^has also its 
noble influence on our lives, and is an element that 
we cannot do without, and from which we ought 
not to wish to be exempt. Frederick Perthes, who, 
in retracing the course of a long married life, declares 
himself to have had " much suffering and sorrow, 
much care and anxiety," but adds, " yet, unmarried, I 
had not been able to live," — ^had to remonstrate with 

£—2 
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his wife, in the first years of their wedlock, on her 
views and practice as regards family life and contact 
with the world. Would she live apart from eveiy- 
thing ? But even were she to withdraw to some 
retirement where no sorrow, no disquiet, could reach 
her, she would only, he warns her, " become cold 
because you love only the Highest and no other 
object, and coldness is always a horrible thing. . . . 
The sorrows and annoyances which may be our lot 
in the world where He has placed us, we should 
bear with inward tranquillity rather than endeavour 
to escape from them." 

What though in scaly armour dressed, 

Indifference may repel 
The shafts of woe, in such a breast 

No joy can ever dwell. 

'Tis woven in the world's great plan, 

And fixed by Heaven's decree, 
That all the true delights of man 

Should spring from Sympathy. 

'Tis nature bids, and whilst the laws 

Of nature we retain, 
Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain. 

Thus grief itself has comforts dear, 

The sordid never know, 
And ecstasy attends the tear, 

When virtue bids it flow. 

To love, even if not beloved, says Leigh Hunt, is 
to have the sweetest of faiths, and riches fineless. 
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which nothing can take from us but our own un- 
worthiness, "and once to have loved truly, is to 
know how to continue to love everything which un- 
lovingness has he not a hand in altering — all beauties 
of nature and of mind, all truth of heart, all trees, 
flowers, skies, hopes, and good beliefs,.all dear decays 
of person, fading towards a twofold grave, all trusts 
in heaven, all faiths in the capabilities of loving 



man." 



Why can we not one moment pause, and cherish 

Love, though love turn to tears ? or for hope's sake 
Bless hope, albeit the thing we hope may perish ? 

For happiness is not in what we take, 
But what we give. What matter though the thing 

We cling to most should fail us ? Dust to dust ! 

It is the feeling for the thing — the trust 
In beauty somewhere, to which souls should cling. 

If Mr. Thackeray is often sarcastically didactic on 
the hot and cold fits of gentle pairs in love — their 
crosses, and disappointments, and disenchantments, 
and all the rest of it — equally forcible are his expres- 
sions of contemptuous pity for those who escape, or 
try to escape, the blind archer altogether. " I should 
be sorry, my honest Bob," Mr. Brown writes to his 
nephew, " that thou didst not undergo the malady." 
Hit or miss, good luck or bad, " every man ought to 
be in love a few times in his life, and to have a smart 
attack of the fever. You ai:e the better for it when 
it is over : the better for your misfortune if you en- 
dure it with a manly heart." And so ingenuous 
youth are assured, in " Pendennis," that they will 
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rush on their death when the doomed charmer ap- 
pears. Or if they don't, Heaven help them ! " As 
the gambler said to his dice, to love and to win is 
the best thing, to love and lose is the next best." 
How reasons the lover in Mr. Coventry Patmore*^ 
long love-poem, or rather series of such : 

Ah, cotdd I put off love ! Could we 

Never have met ! What calin, what ease ! 
Nay, but, alas ! this remedy 

Were ten times worse than the disease ! 
For when, indifferent, I pursue 

The world's best pleasures for relief. 
My heart, still sickening back to you, 

Finds none like memory of its grief. 
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Infinitely reluctant is the gentle Lady married to 
the Moor to believe his love departing from her, 
his wrath kindled against her. Fondly ingenious is 
she in devising excuses and suggesting palliations 
for his angry outburst. 

Something, sure, of state, — 



Either from Yenice ; or some unliatch'd praotioe 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him 
Hath puddled his clear spirit : andf in such cases, 
Jifen^s nmkires wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object, 

Imgo, in a subsequent scene, suggests the like con- 
solatory explanation, to one of his victims, Desde-* 
mona, of the resentment of the other, Othello. 

I pray you, be content ; 'tis but his humour ; 
The business of the state does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. 

The same tendency in exasperated human nature 
is glanced at by Benedick when he finds Qaudio 
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out of humour at supposing Hero wooed by the 
Prince: 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 

Bened. Why, that's spoken like an honest drover ; so they 
sell bullocks. But did you think the Prince would have served 
you thus ? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. 

Bened. Ho I now you strike like the blind man ; Hwas the 
boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat the post. 

Moliere illustrates this vicarious sort of vindic- 
tiveness again and again. In one comedy, it is pro- 
posed by Ldlie that angry old Anselme, enraged by 
the 6tourderies of that Marplot, Mascarille, should 
be put in the way of expending his fury on pots and 
pans: 

H nous le f aut mener en quelque hotellerie, 
Et faire sur les pots decharger sa furie. 

In another, Amolphe, wroth at the too successful 
scheming of Horace and Agnes, fires away at the 
furniture and a puppy dog : 

Poussant de temps en temps des soupirs pitoyables, 

Et donnant quelquefois de grands coups sur les tables, 

Frappant un petit chien qui pour lui s'emouvait, 

Et jetant brusquement les hardes qu'il trouvait. 

II a meme cass6, d'une main mutinee, 

Des vases dont la belle [Agnes] omait sa chemin6e, &c. 

In yet another, we have fractious old Madame 
Pemelle cuffing her own maid, Flipote, because her 
temper is tried by Elmire and Cleante : 
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(a Elmire) 

Et sans — Adieu, ma bru ; je ne veiix plus rien dire . . . 
» {donnant un soufflet a Flipole) 

\ Allons, vous, vous revez et bayez aux comeilles. 

Jour de Dieu ! je saurai vous frotter les oreilles. 

Marchons, gaupe, marchons. 

Montaigne tells of a gentleman of his country 
who, being subject to the gout, was importuned by 
his physicians to practise total abstinence from all 
manner of salt meats, and who "was wont pleasantly 
to reply, that he must needs have something to 
quarrel with in the extremity of his pain, and that 
he fancied that railing at and cursing now the 
Bologna sausages, and now the dried tongues and 
the hams, was some mitigation to his torments." 
Montaigne takes it that the discomposed mind turns 
its violence upon itself, if not supplied with some- 
thing to oppose it. What is there, he asks, that we 
do not lay the fault to, right or wrong, that we may 
have something to quarrel with ? " Who has not 
seen peevish gamesters tear the cards with their 
teeth, and swallow the dice in revenge for the loss 
of their money?" The conclusion of the Sieur 
Michel's essay is, that we can never enough condemn 
the senseless and ridiculous sallies of our passions. 

That very fractious as well as Holy Father, Pope 
Julius the Second, was once storming away at 
Michael Angelo, for declining to come at once and at 
any tim^ at his Holiness's bidding. The pontiff 
leaned on his stick, as Michelet describes the scene, 
and frowned furiously and scolded savagely at the 
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self-respecting artist. Must the triple-crowned pon- 
tiff dance attendance, forsooth, upon this painter 
fellow, instead of painter upon pope ? Now there 
stood by, at this scene, a well-meaning but ill- 
advised ecclesiastic, who presumed to interpose with 
the pope in the painter's behalf " Forgive him, 
your Holiness. These sort of people are but louts, 
who know nothing but just their trade." The Holy 
Father was thankful for a new object whereon to 
discharge his wrath. So he fell on the intercessor 
with a will and with his stick. "Lout yourself!" 
he screamed, and drave the meddler from hi 
presence with a downpour of whacks. 

When the rumour spread over Ireland, in 1689, of 
a wholesale massacre of the Englishry in active 
preparation, Tyrconnel, "lying Dick Talbot," sent 
for the chief Protestants of Dublin to the Castle, as 
we read in Macaulay ; and, with his usual energy 
of diction, invoked on himself all the vengeance of 
Heaven if the report was not a (three bad participles) 
lie. And it is said that, " in his rage at finding his 
oaths ineffectual, he pulled off his hat and wig, and 
flung them into the fire." This appears to have 
been a favourite trick of his, and the habit is a 
favourite jest of the historian's. Farther on again, 
for instance, Macaulay remarks, that Tyrconnels 
savage and imperious temper was at first inflamed 
almost to madness by the news of Londonderry's 
resistance. " But, after wreaking his rage, as usual, 
on his wig, he became somewhat calmer." And in 
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a later volume the noble historian supplies us with 
an edifying illustration of our text in the de-^ 
meanour of the Grand Monarque himself, after the 
siege of Namur. When Lewis heard of the pol- 
troonery of his son [the duke of Maine], he showed 
the extreme of dudgeon and chagrin. "Never 
during his long reign had he been so moved. 
During some hours his gloomy irritability kept hi» 
servauts, his courtiers, even his priests, in terror. 
He so far forgot the grace and dignity for which he 
was renowned throughout the world, that, in the 
sight of all the splendid crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies who came to see him dine at Marli, he broke a 
cane on the shoulders of a lacquey, and pursued the 
poor man with the handle." 

Mr. Froude seeks to explain the splenetic tone of 
Queen Elizabeth's letter against Sidney's tactics in, 
Ireland (1566), by pleading in her behalf that it 
was written at the crisis of the succession quarrel in 
Parliament, and that her not unprovoked ill humour 
was merely venting itself upon the first object 
which came across her. No wonder, however, after 
such services and such a return, that the Deputy's- 
patieipLce was exhausted, and that he wrote (to 
Cecil) angrily for his recal. Sir Henry Sidney had 
no mind to become a mere vent-peg for her Majesty's 
too effervescent spleen. 

Sydney Smith, in his well-known description of 
the Island of Ceylon and its king, records how his 
^Majesty one day so exasperated a little French am- 
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T)assador, that " this lively member of the Corps 
Diplomatique, in a furious passion, attacked six or 
«even of his Majesty's largest elephants, sword in 
hand, and would, in all probability, have reduced 
-fchem to mincemeat, if the poor beasts had not been 
saved from the unequal contest." 

It was for a large class that Constable the pub- 
lisher might be taken as representative man, when 
Sir Walter Scott described him as "violent-tempered 
with those he dared use freedom with. He was 
•easily overawed by people of consequence ; but, as 
usual, took it out of those whom poverty made sub- 
servient to him." The justice of this particular 
portrait may be open to exception; but unexcep- 
tionable at least is its typical truth. 

With perfect justice does the poet make his 
crossed and baffled lover, writhing with the pangs 
of love despised, take credit to himself for not 
venting his frenzy on insects and flowers — for sparing 
the worm on his footpath, and the rose by the hedge- 
side : 

A bitter strength was in my mind : like Samson, when she 

scorned him-bUnd, 
And casting reckless arms about the props of life to hug 

them down — 
A madman with his eyes put out. But all my anger was my 

own. 
I spared the worm upon my walk : I lefi the white rose oa 

its stalkf 

It was early in the railway era that Sam Slick 
said, " Ax the first coachman you get alongside of 
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what he thinks of the railroads ? and jist listen to 
the funeral hymn he'll sing over the turn-pikes^ 
When I was to England last, I always did that 
when I was in a hurry, and it put coachee into such 
a passion, he'd turn to and lick his horses out o*^ 
spite into a full gallop." Execrations wholesale 
would he pour on " them that sanctioned them rails,, 
to ruin the 'pikes (get along, you lazy willain, 
Charlie [and he'd lay it into the wheeler]), they 
ought to be hanged, sir [and he'd whop the leader], 
— ^yes, sir, to be hanged, for what is to become of 
them as lent their money on the 'pikes ? [whis-s-s-st,. 
crack, crack goes the whip] — hanged and quartered 

they ought to be Take thxit, and ilwutt and 

that [he'd say to the off forard horse, a-layin' it into 
him like mad]." 

So again when Mr. Tulliver, he of the Mill on the 
Floss, is agitated during a confidential conference 
with his needy sister, the horse that has carried him 
to see her, comes in for a passing token of its good 
master's emotion. "Mr. Tulliver gave his horse a 
little stroke on the flank, then checked it, and said, 
angrily, 'Stand stiU with you!' much to the as- 
tonishment of that innocent animal." 

Pleasant, popular A.K.H.B., whilom Country now 
Town Parson, incidentally observes, that when yon 
see a poor cabman on a winter day, soaked with 
rain, and fevered with gin, violently thrashing the 
wretched horse he is driving, and perhaps howling 
at it, you maybe sure that it is just because the poor 
cabman is so miserable that he is doing all that. 
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^' It is a sudden glimpse, perhaps, of his bare home 
and hungry chHdren, and of the dreary future which 
lies before himself and them, that was the true cause 
of those two or three furious lashes you saw him 
deal upon the unhappy screw's ribs." 

Quite analogous is the incident of Lucy Eobarts 
(one of Mr. Trollope's most engaging and soonest en- 
gaged demoiselles) whipping Puck, the pony, in the 
drive over to Hogglestock, when her companion 
broaches the probabihty of Lord Lufton (Lucy's 
Lord Lufton) marrying Griselda Grantly. Lucy, we 
read, could not refrain from giving a little check at 
the reins, which she was holding, and she felt that 
the blood rushed quickly to her heart. But she did 
not betray herself. "Perhaps he may," she said, 
and then gave the pony a little touch with her whip, 
"Oh, Lucy," cries the other, "I won't have Puck 
beaten. He was going very nicely." " I beg Puck's 
pardon. But you see when one is trusted with a 
whip one feels such a longing to use it." And then 
they resume their discourse. And Lord Lufton and 
Griselda Grantly being again discussed, Lucy makes 
a rather excited speech, of some length, and " then 
as she finished her speech, Lucy again flogged the 
pony. This she did in vexation, because she felt 
that the tell-tale blood had sujSused her face." 
Anon there is further discourse, and next a quarter 
of a mile's progress without speaking. "Poor 
Puck!" at last Lucy says, recovering herself: "he 
shan't be whipped any more, shall he, because Miss 
Orantly looks like a statue?" The significance of 
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this symbolic procedure on Miss Lucy's part, is in- 
dicated by the author himself, in the title he pre- 
fixes to this chapter of his story — the title in ques- 
tion being, Why Puck, the Pony, was whipped. — 
Readers of Mr. Charles Reade's most popular matter- 
of-fact romance may not have forgotten why and 
how, on the same f)rinciple. Farmer Dodd laid the 
lash lustily on his mare. 

When Mr. Schoolmaster Squeers was waiting at 
the cofiee-room till three o'clock for pupils, and none 
came, he made the small boy suJBTer for it, who sat 
in the comer of his box, with his shoulders drawn up 
to his ears. " Half-past three," muttered Mr. Squeers, 
turning from the window, and looking sulkily at the 
cofiee-room clock : " There will be nobody here to- 
day." Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers 
looked at the little boy to see whether he was doing 
anything he could beat him for. As he happened 
not to be doing anything at all, Mr. S. merely boxed 
his ears, and told him not to do it again. 

The delightsome daughter of this delectable man, 
is fully alive to this peculiarity in her parent, and 
makes provision accordingly. On the night, for in- 
stance, of her return, with sour looks, from a tea- 
party where she had played so sorry a part, we read 
of Miss Fanny's father (then fuddled with diink) 
that being of a rather violent and quarrelsome mood 
in his cups, he might probably have fallen out with 
her, either on this or some imaginary topic, if the 
young lady had not, with a prudence and foresight 
highly commendable, kept a boy up, on purpose, to 



J 
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bear the first brunt of the good gentleman's anger ; 
which, having vented itself in a variety of kicks and 
cuffs, subsided sufficiently to admit of his being per- 
suaded to go to bed (which, by the way, he did with 
his boots on, and an umbrella under his arm). 

In another early work of Mr. Dickens's we are told 
that the tendency of mankind when it falls asleep in 
coach-travelling, is to wake up cross : to find its legs 
in its way, and its corns an aggravation. "Mr. 
Pecksniff* not being exempt from the common lot of 
humanity, found himself, at the end of his nap [in 
the Salisbury stage], so decidedly the victim of 
these infirmities, that he had an irresistible inclina- 
tion to visit them upon his daughters ; which he had 
already begun to do in the shape of divers random 
kicks, and other unexpected motions of his shoes," 
when the coach stopped, none too soon for the suf- 
ferers' shins. 

It is in the same story that the boy of all work at 
the lodging-house complains of his stingy mistress 
that she's always a catching up a rolling-pin, or 
something of that sort, and throwing it at him, when 
the gentlemen boarders' appetites is good. 

So again in one of this author's Christmas stories, 
we have Tackleton, exasperated by the loss of a 
bride, expending his ire on the steed that was to 
have borne him to church : — " merely stopping at the 
door to take the flowers and favours from his horse's 
head, and to kick that animal once, in the ribs, as a 
means of informing him that there was a screw loose 
in his arrangements." 
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It is with something of the same feeling that Cap- 
tain Walker, in Mr. Thackeray's Ravenswing story, 
flings out of the shop of Messrs. Eglantine and Moss- 
rose, and vents his foiy, in the tmn^it, on an af- 
fidghted flimkey, of colossal dimensions. " ' Get out 
.of the way, you infernal villain T roared the cap- 
tain, with many oaths, to Lady Grogmore's large foot- 
man, with ruby-coloured tights, who was standing 
inhaling the ten thousand perfumes of the shop ; 
and the latter moving away in great terror, the 
gaUant agent passed out, quite heedless of the grin 
of Mr. Mossrose." 

Even so, to compare great things with small, does 
the iracund bishop, in Boileau's mock-heroic poem, 
quarrel with lackey and housemaid, because he hap- 
pens to have had a disquieting dream : 

Tel le fougueux pr^at, que ce songe epouvante, 
Querelle en se leyant et laqnais et seryante. 

When Doctor Gideon Gray has very properly 
snubbed and scolded his wilful pupil, Dick Middle- 
mas, that young gentleman rushes to Nurse Jamie- 
son's room, where poor Menie, the surgeon's daugh- 
ter, to whom his presence has always given holiday 
feelings, hastens to exhibit for his admiration a new 
doll of fascinating fabric. " No one, generally, wad 
more interested in Menie's amusements than Bichard; 
but at present, Richard, like his celebrated name-* 
sake, was not i' the vein. He threw off the little 
damsel so carelessly, almost so rudely, that the doll 
flew out of Menie's hand, fell on the hearthstone, 
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and broke its waxen feu^." The rage evoked by- 
Papa Gideon was then allowed vent, to the damage 
of Menie and her dolL 

Another illustration firom Sir Walter. Hobbie 
Elliot, incensed at what he deems the coldness of 
his Mends, in a cause which interests him very 
£iearly, vents on the steed that carries him home- 
wards the wath that is seething in his breast 
* The fiend founder thee !" he cries, as he spurs im- 
patiently his over-fatigued and stumbling horse: 
^ thou art like the rest o' them. Hae I not bred 
thee, and fed thee, and dressed thee wi' my ain hand, 
and wouldst thou snapper now and break my neck 
at my utmost need ? But thou'rt e'en like the 
lave." 

There figures among the old note-worthies (and 
modem Templars) of Charles Lamb's personal remi- 
niscences, one veteran bencher, described as W., 
whose features were spiteful, and who had no relish 
of a joke. Of him it is that Elia humorously re- 
cords : " I have heard that he would pinch his cat s 
ears extremely, when anything had offended him." 

Washington Irving, too, ascribes a corresponding 
infirmity to the head of the Cockloft family, when 
he tells us that the old gentleman would come home 
in quite a squall — ^kick Caesar, the mastiff, out of his 
Way ; fling his hat on the table with a most violent 
emphasis ; and, pulling out his box, would take three 
huge pinches of snuff, and throw a fourth into the 
<cat's eyes, as puss sat purring by the fireside. 

Poor BosweU was treated very much after the 
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same sort by Dr. Johnson, at that dmner-party at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, in May, 1778, when — ^the 
company being at once very large and distinguished 
— ^less attention was paid the Doctor than usual, 
** which put him out of humour ; and upon some 
imaginary offence from me," quoth innocent James, 
"he attacked me with such rudeness, that I was 
vexed and angry," — ^the alleged cause for this vexa- 
tion and. anger being, that Johnson thus gave that 
polite company an opportunity of enlarging upon 
his supposed ferocity, and ill-treatment of his best 
fiiends. 

Harold, in Sir Bulwer Lytton's historical fiction, 
meets Edith with his dogs, and vents on them his 
wrath against the ban set by Holy Church upon his 
marriage. " He turned, and chid his dogs fiercely 
as they gambolled in rough glee roimd their fair 
friend. — The hounds crouched at the feet of Edith ; 
and Edith looked in mild wonder at the troubled 
face of the Earl." There is a nearly identical inci- 
dent in Mi s s Ferrier's "Destiny," where the lady, 
moreover, is also an Edith. Reginald, "to cover 
his confusion, broke into expressions of anger against 
his dog, and advanced as if to strike hun ; but the 
animal crouched close to Edith. — ' Pray do not hurt 

poor Bran,' she said ' He is become a mere 

useless, good-for-nothing cur,' said Reginald, giving 
him a shove with his foot, and evidently bent onkeep- 
ing up his ill humour: "tis provoking to see a good 
dog so completely ruined — I shall certainly have him 
ehot.' Edith's heart swelled at the harsh unfeeling 
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manner in which Eeginald spoke ; but she tried to 
be calm, while she said, ' I fear 'tis I who am in 
fault more than poor Bran,' " &c. 

Mrs. Oldfield, in Mr. Charles Keade's dramatic 
tale, when she finds she has succeeded in banishing 
the poor poet who adores her, is described as forth- 
with going into her tantiiims, and snapping at and 
scratching everybody else who is kind to her. 

Mr. Dickens's Pip again, when hard up in chambers 
together with his "dear Herbert," vents on the 
liveried " help " it is his fancy to call the Avenger, 
the dudgeon of his harassed spirit. "As we got 
more and more into debt, breakfast became a hoi- 
lower and hollower form, and, being on one occasion 
at breakfast-time threatened (by letter) with legal 
proceedings .... I went so far as to seize the 
Avenger by his blue collar,, and shake him ojff his 
feet .... for presuming to suppose that we wanted 
a rolL" It is the same story with the same author's 
Major Bagstock, venting his ire on his black slavey. 
" The unfortunate Native sufiered dreadfully," when- 
ever anything crossed the Major, — " in his [the Na- 
tive's] sensitiveness to bodily knocks and thumps, 
which was kept continually on the stretch. For 
six entire weeks after the [Dombey] bankruptcy 
this miserable foreigner lived in a rainy season of 
boot-jacks and brushes." 

Hardy the servitor, that good genius of Tom 
Brown at Oxford, indulges on one occasion in a 
vehement outbreak against University abuses and 
do-nothing good-for-nothing dons. This he does. 
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striding up and down the room ; and having reached 
the grand climax of his oratorical invective, he stops 
opposite his crockery cupboard ; pauses ; poises him- 
self for a moment to get a purchase; and then 
dashes his fist full against one of the panels. Crash 
go the slight deal boards, as if struck with a sledge- 
hammer, and crash go glass and crockery behind. 
Tumblers and tea-service and such small deer are 
the sufferers, though dons and great 'guns are the 
object. 

A like vent for her spleen is in request with 
Mistress Pauncefort, in one of Mr. Disraeli's fictions, 
— as on a certain occasion of baffled curiosity, when 
that mortified handmaiden "flounced again into 
Lady AnnabeFs room, with a face of offended pride," 
knocking the books about, dashing down writing- 
cases, tossing, about work, and making as much 
noise and disturbance as if she had a separate 
quarrel with every single article under her superin- 
tendence. 

Thanks to what M. Dumas the elder calls Lewis 
the Fourteenth's " astonishing command over him- 
self," that superbly Grand Monarque is said to have 
once only, in his long life and reign, been betrayed 
into an outbreak of wrath, and that was on the 
famous occasion (already cited) of a " little conceal- 
ment of the Duke of Maine's, and which had for 
result a shower of blows inflicted with a cane upon 
the back of" — the ducal culprit ? nay, but of a poor 
valet who had pocketed a biscuit. M. Dumas, how- 
ever, shows up his Majesty's brother, once and 
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again, in spasmodic sallies of indiscriminate spleen. 
Angered at nobody being able to tell him where his 
i/tUvmado, the Chevalier de Lorraine, is, Monseigneur 
(or rather, par excellence, Monsieur) sends them all 
pelting out of the room: "The prince then flew 
into the wildest rage. He kicked over a chiffonier, 
which tumbled on the carpet, broken to bits. He 
next went into the galleries, and there flung down, 
one after another, an enamelled vase, a porphyry- 
ewer, and a bronze chandelier." Some half dozen 
chapters later, we have Monsieur again in a similar 
transport of passion, snatching a whip from the 
hands of a stable-boy, and pursuing an inoffensive 
groom all round the servants' court-yard, whipping 
him all the while, in spite of his cries and his 
excuses. " Then, quite out of breath, covered with 
perspiration, and trembUng in every limb, he re- 
turned to his own rooms, broke in pieces some 
beautiful specimens of porcelain, and then got into 
bed booted and spurred as he was, crying for some 
one to come to him." Saint- Aignan, in the same 
story, is made to dread becoming the vicarious object 
of the king's resentment ; for, whatever M. Dumas 
may say about Lewis never but once in his life 
getting into a rage, he actually presents him to us, 
when ruffled by plot and coimterplot of Madame's, 
"pouring out his indignation in the most violent 
imprecations "— whUe Saint-Aignan, cowering in a 
comer of the room, begins to ask himself if this 
weight of anger may not eventually fall upon hia 
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head, for the very reason that others were guilty, 
and he iimocent. 

Ever memorable in the typology of dramatic 
fiction is Fag's episode in Sheridan's comedy — ^when 
Captain Absolute, having been trimmed by his 
father, Sir Anthony, — ^afmid to reply to Mm, " vents 
his spleen on poor Fag." That precious valet 
moralises self-pityingly on the occasion. "When 
one is vexed by one person, to revenge one's self on 
another, who happens to come in the way, is the 
vilest injustice. Ah I it shows the worst temper— 
the basest " 

Here Mr. Fag, who has worked himself up into a 
sublime paasion of ethical in<%iation, is interrupted 
in his reflections by an intruding Boy, whose small 
person is doomed to receive a striking illustration of 
the practical value of Fag's philosophy : 

Enter BoT. 
Boy* Mr. Fag ! Mr. Fag ! your master calls you* 
Fag. "Well, you dirty little puppy, you need not bawl so I— 

The meanest disposition ! the 

J?oy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag ! 

Fag, Quick ! Quick ! you impudent jackanapes ! am I to l>e 
commanded by you, tooP you little impertinent, insolent, 

kitchen-bred 

\Exit kicking and heating him* 

Says Dean Swift, in his caustic way, "I know not 
how it comes to pass (and yet, perhaps, I know well 
enough) that slaves have a natural disposition to be 
tyrants ; and that when my betters give me a kick, 
I am apt to revenge it with six upon my footman. 
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' aiaiougli. perhaps, he may be an honest and diligent 
feUow." 

It has been remarked of the Ministers of State in 
''Gil Bias," that they are miserable panders and 
parasites, who revenge themselves for humiliations 
which they suffer from the King by an insolent and 
overbearing demeanour to their inferiors. 

Whenever Fielding's Mrs. Deborah had done any- 
thing to sour the disposition of her naturally acidu- 
lous handmaid, Mrs. Wilkins, it was usual with 
the latter, we read, to make her way to the under- 
servants, " in order to refine her temper, by venting, 
and as it were purging off, all ill humours." 

As in Fielding, so in Smollett. Roderick Random, 
stung with jealousy about Narcissa, goes home " in 
the condition of a fiuntic bedlamite ; and finding 
the fire in my apartment," says he, " almost extin- 
guished, I vented my fury upon poor Strap, whose 
ear I pinched with such violence, that he roared 
hideously \^ith pain." 

A Saturday Reviewer of Lord Russell's foreign 
policy in the autumn of 1863, remarked that if 
Sheridan had been prophesying that poUcy in 
tjrpical language, he could not have described it 
with more accuracy than in the scene where Captain 
Absolute having sworn at Fag, Fag boxes the knife- 
boy's ears. "At the present moment, the Foreign 
Secretary appears to be relieving his feelings in that 
way. He has made a great many remonstrances to 
the Federal Government for gross illegalities, the 
smaller of which would have brought down condign 
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punishjaent — reprisals at least — upon a "weaker 
Power. So far as redress is concerned, these remon- 
strances have been treated with entire contempt 
Lord Russell cannot bear such treatment without 
resenting it ; but he does not like to resent it on 
Mr. Seward. It has been, therefore, a surprise to no 
one who is familiar with the workings of his mind, 
that we should have made our demands upon Japan 
in unusually peremptory terms, and should be rapidly 
drifting into a war for the purpose of extorting a 
submission to them which the Japanese Government 
is in no condition to give." For Japan, argued the 
reviewer, is exactly a type of the class of Power 
upon which the Foreign Secretary liked to discharge 
the wrath which had accumulated in disputes with 
larger States, — it being too distant to excite a very 
keen interest, too barbarous to make its case known 
in England, and too weak to ojBTer any resistance 
that might be damaging. Accordingly the same 
writer suggests some other State of a similar class 
as the noble lord's probable .victim later in the 
autumn — ChUi or Siam, for instance, being likely to 
receive his earliest consideration. 

Mr. Chester having very affably snubbed John 
Willet for answering instead of Bamaby Rudge, 
"John felt himself put down, and laying the indig- 
nity at Barnaby's door, determined to kick his raven, 
on the very first opporiiunity." 

Blatant, boisterous, bullying Captain Robarts, in 
Mr. Charles Reade's sea-story — or sea-section gf a 
stoiy fiUed with perils on the waters and perils on 
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the land — being snubbed delightfully by his Com- 
modore, soothes himself, on getting back to his ship, 
by "stopping the men's grog, and mast-heading 
three midshipmen that same afternoon," 

Lord Lytton's JFairthom, when angered with 
Sophy, vents his spleen on the park swans, and darts 
a kick at Sir Isaac the dog. 

Aunt Glegg, in " George Eliot's" story of a miller's 
maid, being aggravated by Mister Tulliver, snatches 
at a chance of worrying MistTeaa,-h^r own sister, 
and his wife. Others in company, Mr. Glegg, her 
good man included, are essaying to soothe and 
smoothe that ruffled temperament ; but it is on Mrs. 
Tulliver, the most anxious of them all to padfy and 
appease, that the bolt falls, " ' Sister,' said Mrs. 
Tulliver, pleadingly, ' drink your wine, and let me 
give you some almonds and raisins,' 'Bessy, I'm 
Sny for you,' said Mrs. Glegg, very much with 
the feeling of a cur that seizes the opportimity of 
diverting his bark towards the man who carries no 
stick. 'It's poor work, talking o' almonds and 
raisins.' " Whereat sister Pullet begins to cry a little, 
and whines, "Lors, sister Glegg, don't be so quarrel- 
some," — only provoking that exasperated matron 
to further ebullitions of wrath, and to' the complaint 
that things are come to a fine pass when one sister 
invites the other to her house on puipose to quarrel 
with her and abuse her. 

It is under a more serious aspect that Mrs. 
Browning illustrates this tendency of human nature 
-in the case of Marian's vagrant mother, beating 
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her own infant chilcL A brutal father, when out of 
work, abuses his brutalised wife; and she beata 
their baby : 

^In between the gaps 



Of such irregular work he drank and slept. 
And cursed his wife because, the pence being out, 
She could not buy more drink. At which she turned 
(The worm), and beat her baby in revenge 
For her own broken heart. There's not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in crime, 
If once wrung on the counter of this world ; 
Let sinners look to it. 



ABOUT AN ALMOST WISH OF THOMAS 

HOOD'S. 

3^ JEeileg ot ^^nnoiaiixm^. 

It was at Coblentz, in 1835, that Thomas Hood, 
gazing wistfully on his wife and two children sleep- 
ing in the same room, felt that in that one " littla 
chamber " was comprised his "universe of love," aU 
that his God could give him or remove ; and sleep- 
ing, all, in mimic death. And then ajid there the 
almost wish possessed him that together they might 
^, himself included, sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking, and so be at rest. For Hood was then a 
<;are-firaught and anxious, as weU as ailing man ; and 
in the sight of that almost perfect peace, he almost 
wished for them, one and all, the quite perfect peace, 
in which the cares of the world have ceased from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

Almost I wish that with one common sigh 
We might resign all mundane care and strife, 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Where Father, Mother, Children, Husband, Wife, 
Together pant in everlasting life. 
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The almost wish of this tender husband and father 
sprang from the like depth of human feeling whence 
is derived that most expressive line, in on^e of Shak- 
speare's sonnets — 

And weep to have what I most fear to lose. 

Depressed by the loss of his father, quickly fol- 
lowed by that of an old friend, and despondent at the 
troubled aspect of public aflFairs, we find Luther ut- 
tering the aspiration, ''All I pray is, that God will 
not let my poor wife and children survive me, for I 
know not what is to become of them." Talfourd, in 
his Spanish tragedy, makes Padilla, the noble Gas- 
tilian, implore Gonsalvo not to take his innocent boy 
from him, to be corrupted by camp and court, but 
rather to doom father, mother, and child at once, to 
common durance and decay. 

Must he learn 
The lessons of yonr guard-room ? Never I Take 
His innocent life, and with it the two lives 
That are sustained by his — or, if that grace 
Exceed your mission, find some loathsome cell — 
A narrow cell — there are but three of us — 
Where we may waste together ; — speak and bless me t 

Most natural, and therefore most common, is the 
wish on the part of either partner in a happy wed- 
lock, that the other of them twain may not be the 
first to go. Not uncommon, however, is the really 
less selfish wish that the other may not be the sur- 
vivor, — all for that other's own dear sake, Mr*. 
Tennyson gives cordial simple expression to a wish 
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that is greatly more desirable than either alterna- 
tive, when he makes his healthy, summer-hearted 
Miller say : 

Yet fill my glass : give me one kiss : 

My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by-and-by. 
There's somewhat flows to us in life, 

But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife. 

That we may die the seK-same day. 

The instances are not few, writes Southey to an 
^d but newly-made widow, in which husband and 
wife have become so nearly, as it were, one life, that 
death has not divided them, one foUowing the other 
so closely in sympathetic dissolution that one service 
has consigned them to the grave. " This euthxiTiasy 
is the happiest that can be imagined ; one would not 
exchange it for 'Enoch's translation' or 'Elijah's 
chariot.' But where there is, in the common lot of 
life, a separation, then, methinks, the same affection 
which has so long rendered self a secondary object, 
should make the survivor thankful that the bitterer 
portion has faHen to his or her part." 

Sir Lawrence Peel's sketch of the first Sir Robert 
Peel, that "model of a practical man — ^the great states- 
man all over, only employed in a humbler sphere" — 
includes this pleasant anecdote of the great statesman's 
grandparents in their last days : '' Mr. Peel died first. 
He died in September, 1795, aged seventy-two. His 
widow survived him about nine months, dying in 
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the March of the ensuing year, aged seventy-three. 
Shje, had wished to survive him. One evening near 
the close of their lives, as they were seated by their 
fireside, surrounded by some of their descendants, 
conversing with the cahnness of age upon death, the 
old lady said to her husband, * Robert, I hope I may 
live a few months after thee/ A wish so opposite 
to that which wives in story are made to express, 
surprised her hearers, but not her husband, who 
calmly asked her, ' Why ? as if guessing her thought. 
'Robert,' she replied, 'thou hast always been a kind, 
good husband to me; thou hast been a man well 
thought of, and I should like to stay by thee to the 
last, and keep thee all right/ " An answer which, 
as Sir Lawrence observes, if it literally convey an 
undue sense of her own importance as a prop, was 
probably free from the leaven of self-conceit, and 
conceived in the true spirit of a woman's tender 
heart. 

In one of Mrs. Piozzi's letters occurs the following 
reflection on an old friend's recent or impending 
widowhood : " Mrs. Lutwych will have the loss not 
only of a good husband and certain friend, but she 
will lose her greatest admirer too, which few people 
could boast of in conjugal life, besides herself and 
me. Alas I alas ! but we must lose or be lost. Her 
death would have broken his heart/' 

Just a week after Dr. Andrew Combe's return 
from America— given over by the doctors and hun- 
self — he suflered the loss of his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Young, who died in her seventieth year. " She had 
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often expressed the wish not to survive him ; and it 
was an affecting fulfilment of that wish that he . . . 
laid her in the grave, where, exactly five weeks 
later, he himself was destined to be placed beside 
her/' 

In the course ot his narrative of the cruelties of 
Commodus, who, having once tasted human blood, 
became incapable of pity or remorse, Gibbon takes 
occasion to remark, that, of the many innocent 
victims of that emperor's tyranny, none died more 
lamented than the two brothers of the Quintilian 
family, Maximus and Condianus, whose fraternal 
love has saved their memory from oblivion, and 
endeared their memory to posterity: in every 
action of whose life it was observed that their 
bodies were the same. " The kind cruelty of Com- 
modus united them in death." 

It was a rule in the Roman law, that when a 
husband and wife overtaken by some uncommon 
calamity perished at the same time, and it could not 
be ascertained which had lived the longest, the 
woman should be presumed to have expired the 
first, as being by nature the feeblest. Calamity or 
no calamity in common, an impression obtains 
largely with married males, who have never for- 
gotten number one — ^the original number one, into 
which another number has been merged, — that the 
weaker vessel ought, in the nature of things, to fall 
to pieces the first. And this, although the stronger 
may happen to be also the senior, by ever so many 
years. Tiberius Gracchus the elder, who married 
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Cornelia, was admired as a signal exception to this 
sort of rule, when a pair of serpents was found on 
his bed, and the soothsayers told him that if he 
killed the male serpent, his own death would follow, 
— if the female, that of Cornelia. Whereupon, 
Tiberius, who, says Plutarch, " loved his wife, and 
thought it more suitable for him to die first, who 
was much older than Cornelia," killed the male, and 
set the female at liberty. And die the good man 
soon afterwards did, leaving CorneKa to be known 
as the mother of the Gracchi, — of two in particular, 
though of twelve in all. 

When Mahomet was drawing nigh unto death, 
his heart yearned, we ' are told, to be with his 
favourite wife, Ayesha, and pass with her the fleet- 
ing residue of life. So, as one of his biographers 
describes it, with his head bound up, and his totter- 
ing frame supported by Ali and Fadhl, the prophet 
repaired to her abode. She, likewise, was suffering 
with a violent pain in the head, and entreated of 
him a remedy. " Wherefore a remedy T said he, 
" Better that thou shouldst die before me. I could 
then close thine eyes; wrap thee in thy funeral 
garb; lay thee in the tomb, and pray for thee." 
" Yes," she replied, " and then return to my house 
and dwell with one of thy other wives, who would 
profit by my death." After you, was the prophet's 
polite intimation. But, not to be outdone in polite- 
ness, Ayesha too had a fancy for saying, After 
you. 

A clerical author tells us of a parishioner who, 
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unhinged his reason, and the mens insana wildly 
wrought for itself an outlet ^ corpore iTisano. 

" Dearest," says dying Margaret to her husband, 
in Mr. Charles Eeade's story, " caU now religion to 
thine aid and mine. I must have died before thee 
one day, or else outlived thee and so died of grief" 

Later she exclaims, "I repine not, since 'tis 
Heaven's wiU. Only I am so afeard thou wilt miss 
me." And at this she cannot restrain her tears, 
though she tries hard. 

The good old maiden sister of Bishop Bienvenu, 
Monseigneur Welcome, in Victor Hugo's greatest 
work, thus describes her feelings towards her peer- 
less brother : " I am tranquil, because I know that 
if anjrthing were to ail him, it would be the death 
of me. I shall go to heaven with my brother and 
my bishop." 

It were better not to live at all than to live with- 
out love, is the conviction of George Esmond's little 
wife, in Mr. Thackeray's story ; " and I'm sure," she 
says to her graceless aunt, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, " should anjrthing happen to my dearest 
George, I would wish to go to heaven that moment." 

There is an ideally happy old couple painted in 
one of Mr. Dickens's early sketches, whom we see 
sitting together in their little garden of a summer 
evening,* enjoying the calm and peace of the twilight, 

* " They have no family. They once had a son, who died at 
about five years old. The child's portrait hangs over the man- 
telpiece, and a little cart he used to draw about is carefully 
preserved as a relic." 

11—2 
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and watching the shadows as they fall upon the 
garden, and gradually^ growing thicker and more 
sombre, obscure the tints of their gayest flowers. 
The old people "have within themselves the 
materials of comfort and content; and the only 
anxiety of each, is to die before the other." 

It was accounted a happy as well as note- worthy 
fact in the life-history of Roger Ascham's parents, 
that having lived forty-seven years together as man 
and wife should live, they expired in one day, and 
almost at the same hour. So with James Shirley, 
the dramatist, and his wife. 

Such a consummation, devoutly to be wished for 
in such a case, is occasionally to be heard of where 
no such wish exists on either side. Mr. Carlyle 
tells us of that Albert, the first Duke of Preussen, 
who died in 1568, laden with years, and in his latter 
time greatly broken down by other troubles, — that 
in his sixtieth year he had married a second time, a 
young Brunswick Princess, who could not tolerate 
the household life she had beside her old husband : 
so that before long she withdrew to another resi- 
dence, and the two lived separate for the rest of 
their days. " Separate for life : — nevertheless they 
happened to die on the same day ; 20th March, 1568, 
they were simultaneously delivered from their 
troubles in this world." Possibly so super-subtle, or 
rather so matter-of-fact, a critic as the Compiler of a 
Census report (not the last) would object to the 
word " simultaneously ;" for that gentleman unin- 
tentionally amused some of his readers by the 
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solemn simplicity with which he enunciated the 
truism, that " it can rarely, if ever, happen, that a 
husband and wife die in the same instant of time," 
and that, consequently, "it may*be assumed that, 
practically, every marriage is dissolved by the death 
of the husband or wife separately ;" that if man and 
wife were universally of the same age, and lived out 
together the whole cycle of life, '' there would be 
neither widowers nor widows in the world," &c. 

It is Mr. Greville's parting wish, on taking 
leave, a rejected suitor, of the Hon. Miss Byron, that 
she and his rival, the all-too-successful, all-too-per- 
fect Sir Charles Grandison, may live (the ornaments 
of human nature as they are) to see their children's 
children ; and that, full of years, full of honour, they 
may in one hour be translated to that heaven where 
only, this discomfited gentleman very handsomely 
says, " you can be more happy than you wiU be, if 
you are both as happy as I wish and expect you to be." 

Thomson's picture of the happy pair, the happiest 

of their kind, whom gentle stars unite, and in one 

fate their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 

blend, presents us with this alluring terminus ad 

quern of their life-long companionship : 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamoured more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

So in the dramatic fragment of Leigh Hunt's, en- 
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titled "A Heaven upon Earth," a parallel passage 
is drawn of wedded love, with the same ending : 



-And BO 'twixt joy, 



And love, and tears, and whatsoever pain 
Man fitly shares with man, these two grow old ; 
And if indeed blest thoroughly, they die 
In the same spot, and nigh the same good hour, 
And setting suns look heavenly on their grave. 

Part of Edmund Waller's letter of " good wishes "* 
for Sacharissa, on her marriage, runs thus,— after 
wishing she may live to be very old, and yet seem 
young ; be told so by her glass, and have no aches 
to inform her of the truth : " And when she shall 
appear to be mortal, may her lord not mourn for her, 
but go hand in hand with her to that place, where 
we are told there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage," &c., &c. Unfortunately, all these are the 
"imprecations of the deserted," and the irony that 
inspires aad informs the good wishes gives them a. 
flavour rather of male-, than of bene-diction. 

Catherine des Roches — celebrated as the heroine 
of that literary tournament, in which Etienne Pas- 
quier, Joseph Scaliger, Loisel, Mangot, and many 
another "poete chante-pv^e" took part — cherished 
as her fondest desire the wish not to survive a 
beloved mother, from whom no offer of marriage could 
induce her to separate. And so it came to pass, that 
when Catherine fell a victim to the pestilence which 
desolated her native town in 1587, her death occurred 
on the self-same day as her mother's, — so completely 
was her prayer fulfilled. "XJne circonstance tou- 
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chante de son tr^pas premature, ce fut qu'elle suc- 
comba le mSme jour que sa mfere ; par \k son voeu le 
plus cher fut accompli." 

Very frequently does Mme. de Sevign6, the most 
devoted, not to say doting, of mothers, give ex- 
pression to her solicitude not to be the survivor of her 
comparatively cold-blooded daughter. The latter 
has, for instance, appended to her New Year's wishes 
the further wish not to live longer than her mother ; 
or rather, as Mme. de Grignan seems to have put it, 
the wish that her mother may survive her by many 
a long year. Whether all this meant merdiy the 
compliments of the season on the younger lady's 
part, or not — ^whether it was merely so much polite 
aflFectation or not — she probably knew best herself. 
But the elder lady takes it to heart, and protests 
and prays against it in downright eamesfc. "If I 
had a heart made of crystal, in which you could see 
the sad grief that penetrates me in seeing how you 
wish that my life may be composed of more years 
than your own, you would know very clearly with 
what truthfulness and what fervency I too wish that 
Providence may not derange the order of nature, 
which has made me, your mother, come into the 
world a long while before you ; and God knows well 
— unto whom all hearts be open — ^with what ear- 
nestness I ask of Him to let this order be kept in my 
case." Ten years later, almost to a day, — ^for as the 
letter just quoted from bears date the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1680 — so the one next to be cited was written 
on the 11th of January, 1690 — Madame mfere dilates 
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on the v^niahle consolation and even the joy she 
often feck on account of her excess of years over her 
dauglitcr, and at the thought that the elder go first 
— "que lc8 premiers vont devant, et que vraisem- 
blaUement et naturellement je garderai mon rang 
avec ma chire fille/' She cannot, she declares, ex- 
press the inexpressible sweetness to her of this con- 
fidence of not being left behind. What has she not 
suffered at times when the daughter's bad health 
has made her fear a " derangement" of the order of 
nature 1 Health restored, wliat exultation in seeing 
every tiling resume its natural place ! — Again, a few 
days later: "You say the tenderest thing in the 
world, in desiring not to witness the close of the 
many happy new years you wish me. We are a 
long way off meeting in the matter of our wishes ; 
for I have acquainted you with a truth which is 
highly just and in place, and which no doubt God 
will have the goodness .to grant — and that is to fol- 
low the entirely natural order of a good Providence : 
this it is which consoles me all along the weary 
highway of old age; it is a reasonable sentiment, 
mine ; yours is too out-of-the-way and too amiable." 
Five or six years afterwards, the daughter was laid 
up with a severe illness, and the mother writes this 
passage among others, describing the sufferings of 
both, in a letter to a time- tried friend : " il me sem- 
ble que les mferes ne devraient pas vivre assez long- 
temps pour voir leurs filles dans de pareils embarras ; 
je m*en plaliia respectucusement d la Providence^' 
Six months later^ the daughter has to write to this 
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.same gentleman, and others, announcing her mother's 
death; in one of which letters, Mme. de Grignan 
thus refers to the wish that was now accomplished, 
in the elder lady's favour, frustrated as regards her- 
self. For such a loss, she says, she was very far from 
being prepared : " the perfect health I saw her enjoy, 
and a year of illness which a hundred times put my 
life in danger, had rid me of the idea that the order 
of nature could hold good in my instance. I flat- 
tered myself [the lady aflSrms] on never having to 
undergo so great a calamity : now I undergo it, and 
feel it in all its rigour." Admitting the daughter's 
wish to be as sincere as the mother's, their souhaits, 
on either side, and their several apprehensions and 
deprecations, resemble what Southey describes in his 
youthful pair of Indians : 

Thus Monnema and thus Quiara thought, 
Though each the melancholy thought represt ; 
They could not choose hut feel, yet utter'd not 
The human feeling, which in hours of rest 
Often would rise, and fill the boding breast 
With a dread foretaste of that mournful day, 
When, at the inexorable Power's behest, 
The unwilling spirit, called perforce away, 
Must leave, for ever leave, its dear connatural clay. 

Linked as they were, where each to each was all, 
How might the poor survivor hope to bear 
That heaviest loss which one day must befall, 
Not sink beneath the weight of his despair P 
Scarce could the heart even for a moment dare 
That miserable time to contemplate. 
When the dread Messenger should find them there, 
From whom is no escape, . . . and reckless Fate, 
Whom it had bound so close, for ever separate. 
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Memorable among the episodes in Tasso's epic i» 
that which tells the common fate of " Gildippes fair, 
and Edwiard her dear lord" — ^how the noble lady de- 
fied the fierce Soldan, and by him was slain, and how 

Her lord to help her came, but came too late 
Yet that was not his fault, it was his fate. 

mm** 

He let her fall, himself fell by her side, 
And, for he could not save her, with her died. 

• « « • 

So fell he mourning, mourning for the dame 
Whom life and death had made for ever his ; 
They would have spoke, but not one word could frame, 
Deep sobs their speech, sweet sighs their language is ; 
Each gazed on other's eyes, and, while the same 
Is lawful, join their hands, embrace, and kiss ; 
And thus sharp death their knot of life untied. 
Together fainted they, together died. 

Many a story is on record of those who — ^with 
more or less of Romeo and Juliet in their attachment 
and its doom — were to each other lovely and plea- 
sant in their Hves, and in their deaths were not 
divided. Shenstone made famous in ballad history 
the fate of James Dawson, the executed rebel, and 
his broken-hearted betrothed, who followed the 
sledges in a hackney-coach, to see the end, and got 
near enough to witness all the ghastly preparation 
without betraying any excess of emotion. She even 
restrained her feelings while the bloody tragedy was. 
being acted out. But when all was over, and the^ 
shouts of the multitude rang in her ears, she drew^ 
her head back into the coach, and crying, " My dear^ 
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I follow thee, I follow thee — sweet Jesus, receive 
both our souls together !" fell upon the neck of her 
companion, and expired in the moment she wa» 
speaMng. 

Many a rhyme was written, again, about the pair 
of lovers, John Hewet and Sarah Drew, who were 
struck by lightning as they sat together, patulce^ 
8ub tegmine fagi, early in the last century. Alex- 
ander Pope, who happened to be their neighbour at 
the time, honoured the memory of the rustic lovers 
with at least three several copies of verses. Here is 
one of them : 

When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire, 
On the same pile their faithful fair expire ; 
Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere th' Almighty saw well pleased. 
Sent His own lightning, and the victims seized. 

Upon the whole, the poet could not think the lovers 
unhappy. The greatest happiness, he thinks, next 
to living as they would have done, was to die as 
they did. Lady Mary takes a more prosaic view of 
the affair, and is almost cynical about it in her 
smart reply to Mr. Pope. 

To his sentimental romance called Lettres de deux 
Amavia de Lyon, which had, in its day, what M. 
Sainte-Beuve calls " un succfes de larmes," L6onard^ 
the rather sickly French poet, prefixed this epi- 
graph, as embodjdng his entire thought: "Du 
moment qu'on s'aime de Tamour k la fois le plus 
passionnd et le plus pur, mieux vaut mille fois se 
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voir unis dans la mort que s^par^s daos la vie." 
Which appears to be a pretty literal transcript from 
the Latin of Valerius Maximus : " Ubi idem et 
maximus et honestissimus amor est, aliquando 
prsestat morte jungi qukm vita distrahi." Only the 
mille fois mieux is, it must be allowed, a very 
French rendering of the aliquando. 

At hearing Antony's last groan, and while 
catching his last breath, Cleopatra upbraidingly 
exclaims — 

^Noblest of men, woo't die ? 



Hast thou no care of me ? shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
Ko better than a stye P 

In that one touch of nature the peerless Egjrptian 
queen and the "coloured" slave-woman. Aunt 
Sophy, in Dr. Holmes's romance, are akin. "Oh, 
darlin', darlin' !" cries Old Sophy, over Elsie 
Venner's death-bed, — " if the Lord should let me die 
fas', you shall fin' all ready for you when you come 
after me. On'y don' go 'n' leave poor 01' Sophy 
aU 'lone in th' world !" 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, in her autobiography, 
recalling to memory the books that had delighted 
her childhood, refers especially to Berquin's L*Ami 
des Enfan8, — some passages, however, in which she 
never could read. "The account of the child 
lamenting over his mother's grave, I have never 
been able to read to this day. I often wondered 
how that child could have lived after its mother's 
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death ; and I often prayed that I might never out- 
live my mother." 

Catherine Linton, in Ellis Bell's weird romance, 
proves to herself that she loves her father better 
than herself, by this sign: that she prays every 
night that she may live after him; because she 
would rather be miserable than that he should be so. 
" This," she is satisfied, " proves I love him better 
than myself." More selfish, therefore, by far is the 
passionate outburst with which Heathcliff*, in the 
same grim story, harasses the dying moments of an 
elder Catherine : " So much the worse for me, that 
I am strong. Do I want to live ? What kind of 
living will it be when you — oh, Cathy ! would y(mj 
like to live with your soul in the grave T 

The life-long love and previsionary regrets of two 
sisters, each at the time well stricken in years, were 
touchingly rendered by Joanna Baillie in the Birth- 
day lines to her sister Agnes : 

The change of good and evil to abide, 

As partners link'd, long have we side by side 

Our earthly journey held, and who can say 

How near the end of our united way ? 

By nature's course not distant ; sad and 'reft 

Will she remain — the lonely pilgrim left. 

If thou art taken first, who can to me 

like sister, friend, and home-companion be ? 

Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 

Shall feel such loss, or mourn as I shall mourn ? 

And if I should be fated first to leave 

This earthly house, though gentle friends may grieve . . , 

There is no living wight, of woman bom, 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mourn. 
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Joanna was fated to go first, though not for whole 
decades after this was written; and Agnes lived 
on to tell the hundredth in her tale of years. 

Antony is waiting for his freedman, Eros, to 
despatch him. Eros has asked to say, before he 
.strikes the bloody stroke, farewell. 'Tis said. Shall 
I strike now ? he asks. Now, Eros. Why, there 
then — and Eros himself falls on the sword instead : 

Thus do I escape the sorrow 



Of Antony's death. 

Horace followed very closely to the grave the 
kind friend and patron to whom he had given, in 
one of his odes, a " prophetic promise " to that effect : 
ill& dies utramque ducet ruinam, he had assured 
Mecsenas ; and a month or two, by way of interval, 
is no excess of poetical licence. 

There is an admired letter of Fenelon's to Des- 
touches, in which the benign prelate says how 
desirable it would be "que tous les bons amis 
s'entendissent pour mourir ensemble le mSme jour " 
— and he cites Baucis and Philemon in aid of his 
thesis. 

It is a beautiful picture Wordsworth draws of 
that grave, in the Churchyard among the Moun- 
tains, which encloses the household of the patriarch 
of the Vale, — ^to whose unmolested mansion death 
had never come, through space of forty years ; 
.sparing both old and young in that abode. Sud- 
denly then they disappeared, and not twice had 
iiedlen, on those high peaks, the first autumnal snow, 
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before the greedy visiting was closed, and the long- 
privileged house left empty — swept as by a plague. 

Yet no rapacious plague 

Had been among them ; all was gentle death, 
One after one, with intervals of peace, 
A happy consummation I an accord 
Sweet, perfect, to be wished for ! save that here 
Was something which to mortal sense might sound 
Like harshness,— that the old grey-headed Sire, 
The oldest, he was taken last ; survived 
When the meek Partner of his age, his Son, 
His Daughter, and that late and high -prized gift, 
His little smiling Grandchild, were no more. 

How would he face the remnant of his life ? the 
neighbours said. What would become of him ? 
But Heaven was gracious ; yet a little while, and 
this Survivor, with his " inward hoard of imsimned 
griefs, too many and too keen," 

Was overcome by unexpected sleep 
In one blest moment. . . . And so. 
Their lenient term of separation past, 
That family (whose graves you there behold) 
By yet a higher privilege once more 
Were gathered to each other. 

An ingathering that realises to the fiill Bums's 
prayer (not at all in the spirit or style of Holy 
Willie's) for a household he counted dear to him : 

When soon or late thev reach that coast. 

O'er life's rough ocean driven. 
May they rejoice, no wand'rer lost, 

A family in Heaven ! 



POLONIUS ON POLEMICS. 

The parting advice of Polonius to his son Laertes, 
when dismissing him for France, is as full of matter 
as an egg is of meat. In every item of the cata- 
logue of counsels, — and the items are not few, — ^is 
manifested the shrewd spirit of the experienced 
statesman (or perhaps rather statecraftsman), and 
of the seasoned and sagacious man of the world. 
They who, upon the stage, turn this fussy and 
prolix old Minister into a mere drivelling, puzzle- 
headed, anile buffoon, show a most pitiful ambition to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh. 

Foremost, maybe, in familiarity as well as signifi- 
cance, among these monitory items, is that which 
bids the young man 

Beware 



Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Do all you can to avoid a conflict : concede a great 
deal rather than have to fight: parley, and pro- 
crastinate, and be at once strenuous in your en- 
deavours, and ingenious in your persevering devices, 
to keep the peace. But if all is of no avail; if 
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conflict is unavoidable ; if fight your adversary will, 
and fight therefore you must; then go in with a 
wilL Deal your hardest-hitting strokes upon him 
fast and freely; no thought of parley or half- 
measures then. Smash him, if you can, and as 
soon as you can. Forget all compromise, scout all 
conciliation, and only remember your swashing 
blow. , 

Hamlet himself, later in the play, is not far from 
the same meaning, when he says that 

Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to stir without great argument ; 

though his after-clause diverges from the Polonian 
drift : " but greatly to find quarrel in a straw, when 
honour's at the stake." More pat to the purpose is 
a passage between Sampson and Gregory, Capulet's 
serving-men, when they enter armed with swords 
and bucklers : — 

Sampson. I strike quickly, being moyed. 
Gregory, But thou art not quickly moved to strike. 

And to the like sense might be strained a passage 
between Antony and Eros, of entirely diverse im- 
port in itself: 

Avd, Lo thee. 

J^ros. My sword is drawn. 

Ant. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

More legitimate in its application is King Richard's 
utterance, when Richmond is reported prosperous 
and on the march : 

VOL. I. 12 
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Come,-^I have leam'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing. 

The Shakspearean Ulysses, again, in his panegyric 
on the youngest son of Priam, not yet mature, yet 
matchless ; firm of word ; speaking in deeds, and 
deedless in liis tongue, has this line, — which indeed 
comprises in itself the Polonian system entire : 

Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calm'd. 

In this respect suggesting a degree of aflGuiity to 
Othello, as one "not easily jealous, but, being 
wrought, perplexed in the extreme." As again, and 
only once more, an illustrative parallel might be 
found in the contrast between Macbeth's " I'll not 
fight with thee,'' to Macduff, foUowed so instantly 
when the fight is inevitable, by the vehement de- 
fiance, "Lay on, Macduff!" and the imprecation of 
perdition on him of the two that shall first cry. 
Hold, enough ! 

Among the proverbs of Solomon, which the men 
of Hezekiah, King of Judah, copied out, occurs the 
warning, " Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou 
know not what to do in the end thereof." The 
counsel in Sallust has passed into a proverb, — at any 
rate has found its way into Latin collections, — ^which 
bids you, before you begin, take advice ; but having 
maturely considered, use despatch. PriusquAm in- 
cipias consulto, et ubi consuluei^ maturi, facto 
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opu8 esl A saying is on record of Paulus -^milius 
to his son Scipio, that a good general never gives 
battle but when he is led to it, either by the last 
necessity, or by a very jEavourable occasion. And 
Paulus iEmilius might have stood, more fairly than 
some^ for Thomson's representative man of patriotism 
militant: 

Backward to mingle in detested war. 
But foremost when engaged. 

Montaigne moralises on the necessity of delibera- 
tion before we engage in affairs, especially quarrels : 
a little thing, says he, will involve you in one, " but 
being once embarked, all cords draw ; greater con- 
siderations are then required, harder and weightier." 
We should go to work, he continues, contrary to the 
reed, which at its first spring produces a long and 
straight shoot, but af*terwards, as if tired and out of 
breath, runs into thick and frequent joints and 
knots, as so many pauses, which show that it no 
longer has its first vigour and consistency. " Twere 
.better to begin fair and calmly, and to keep a man's 
breath and vigour for the height and stress of the 
business." Montaigne finds some who rashly and 
furiously rush into the lists, but are dull in the race 
itself He who enters lightly into a quarrel, is 
^'subject to run as lightly out of it. The same 
difficulty that keeps m^," declares the Sieur Michel, 
^' from entering into it, would incite me, when once 
hot and engaged in it, to maintain it with spirit £gid 
resolve." And he quotes approvingly the saw of 

12—2 
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Bias^ one of the Seven Wise, — ^Undertake coldly, 
but pursue with ardour. 

When Maxentius, " the tyrant of Italy," as Gibbon 
describes him, rashly ventured to provoke a formid- 
able enemy in Constantine, " that wise prince," who, 
says the historian of the Roman Empire, sincerely 
wished to decline a war, at first dissembled the in- 
sult, and sought for redress by the milder expedients 
of negotiation, till he was convinced that the hostile 
and ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made 
it necessary for him to arm in his own defence. 
"Constantine no longer hesitated. He had deli- 
berated with caution ; he acted with vigour." Set- 
ting at nought, therefore, the timid remonstrances 
of his council, he resolved to prevent the enemy, 
and, instead of waiting to be attacked, he carried 
the war forthwith into the heart of Italy. At the 
head of forty thousand soldiers, he marched to en- 
counter an enemy whose numbers were at least four 
times as large. The celerity of his march has been 
compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the first 
of the Csesars. And when the two armies met, at 
the battle of Saxa Rubra, some nine miles from 
Rome, we are told that Constantine charged in 
person the cavalry of his rival, and that his irre- 
sistible attack determined the fortune of the day. 

In salient contrast with Constantine in this 
respect, stands out the character of his nephew 
Gallus, the elder brother of Julian, — as exhibited 
during his contest with Constantius, in A.D. 354. 
" The mind of that prince " (Gallus), says the hia- 
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torian, " was formed of an equal mixture of violence 
and weakness." He was violent at the entrance to 
a quarrel, weak in the pursuit of one. Instead of 
employing in his defence the troops and treasures of 
the East, all at his command, he dawdled, and de- 
ferred, and delayed, and was duped, and deposed, 
and done to death. 

Prudent intrepidity is a phrase somewhere used 
hy Gibbon of the Emperor Julian, and expressively 
indicates that accomplished ruler's mastery of Po- 
lonian tactics. Witness his management of the 
revolt from Constantius, in A.D. 361,— deferring the 
collision, if not honestly striving to escape it alto- 
gether, and by all possible means, as long as ever he 
could ; but, when the inevitable crash came, bestir- 
ring himself to secure a speedy and a sure success. 
His situation " required a vigorous and immediate 
resolution." So he took the bold step of a march 
upon Illyria, — relying much less on the number of 
his troops, than on the celerity of his motions. " In 
the execution of a daring enterprise, he availed 
himself of every precaution, as far as prudence 
could suggest ; and where prudence could no longer 
accompany his steps, he trusted the event to valour 
and to fortune." All this is after Polonius's own 
heart, whatever the Apostate himself may have 
heen. Especially would the old Dane have admired 
the young Caesar (now Augustus) fearlessly plunging 
into the recesses of the Black Forest, with his three 
thousand devoted volunteers ; and by the secresy of 
his march, his diligence, and vigour, siumoimting 
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every obstacle — conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could 
command success. 

So again, in the Persian war of A.D. 363, Sapor, we 
read, who had been so long accustomed to the 
tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by 
the intrepid diligence of Julian, his successor. 

Contrast with this, Gibbon's picture of the " weak 
and guilty Lupicinus " (A.D. 376), who, having dared 
to proToke, had neglected to destroy, and still pre- 
sumed to despise, his formidable enemy the Goths, 
on their revolt in Moesia, so disastrous to the empire* 

The same historian describes Justinian, in one of 
the many Gothic wars of that emperor's time, as 
" deaf to the voice of peace,'^ while yet " neglecting 
the prosecution of war." Happily his generals — Be- 
lisarius andNarses — came of another sort, and pursued 
another policy. "The prudence ofNarses impelled 
him to ^eedy and decisive action," is one of Gibbon's 
significant sentences in the martial eunuch's praise. 

Another illustration of the Decline and Fall may 
be found in the contrasted conduct of the sovereigns, 
of Persia and of the Roman Empire, respectively, in 
A.D. 570, when Nushirvan was assailed by Justin in 
alliance with the Turks. " At the age of fourscore, 
the sovereign of the East [Nushirvan, or Chosroes] 
would perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment 
of his glory and greatness ; but as soon as war be- 
came inevitable, he took the field with the alacrity 
of youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in the palace 
of Constantinople." 
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Mr. Carlyle, magnifying the office of the Hohen- 
zollem Burggraves, designates it a place to give a 
man chances, and try what stuff is in him. The 
office involves, he says, a talent for fighting, in cases 
of extremity ; and what is still better, a talent for 
avoiding to fight. ** None but a man of competent 
superior parts can do that function ; I suppose, no 
imbecile could have existed many months in it, in 
the old earnest times." The Hohenzollems are 
described on a subsequent page as " men not given 
to fighting, where it could be avoided ; yet with a 
good swift stroke in them, where it could not.'* 
And the Kurfurst Friedrich Wilhelm in particular is 
pronounced " a fighter of the first quality, when it 
came to that ; but never willing to fight if he could 
help it ;" preferring rather to shift, manoeuvre, and 
negotiate; which he has the credit of doing in a 
most vigilant, adroit, and masterly manner. 

It has been remarked of John Hampden, that, as 
no member of his party had been so temperate, 
while there remained a hope that legal and peaceable 
measures might save the country ; so, no member of 
his party showed so much energy and vigour when 
it became necessary to appeal to arms. 

Lord Macaulay contrasts him in this respect with 
Essex, whose military errors were probably in some 
degree produced by political timidity; and who, 
next to a great defeat, dreaded a great victory. 
Hampden, on the other hand, was for vigorous and 
decisive measures. " When he drew the sword, as 
Clarendon has well said, he threw away the scab* 
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bard. He had shown that he knew better than any 
public man of his time ^ow to value and how to 
practise moderation. But he knew that the essence 
of war is violence, and that moderation in war is 
imbecility." 

This is a text frequently enforced by Macaulay. 
He makes the practical neglect of it a characteristic 
and fatal defect in the king (Charles I.). Thus, he 
describes that perplexed prince, when marching 
northward, in 1638, at the head of a force sufficient 
as it seemed, to reduce the Covenanters to submis- 
sion, as acting at this conjuncture just "as he acted 
at every important conjuncture throughout his life. 
After oppressing, threatening, and blustering, he 
hesitated and failed. He was bold in the wrong 
place, and timid in the wrong place." For instance, 
he would have shown his wisdom by being afraid 
before the liturgy was read (and Jenny Geddes's stool 
was flung at the reader) in St. Giles's church ; but he 
put off his fear till he had reached the Scottish border 
with his troops ; and then, after a feeble campaign, 
he concluded a treaty with the insurgents, and with- 
drewhisarmy. 

If there be any truth established by the imiversal 
experience of nations. Lord Macaulay elsewhere ob- 
serves, it is this, that to carry the spirit of peace 
into war is a weak and cruel policy. The time of 
negotiation, he goes on to argue, is the time for 
deliberation and delay. But when an extreme case 
calls for that remedy which is in its own nature 
most violent, and which, in such cases, is a remedy 
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only oecause it is violent, it is idle to think of miti- 
gating and diluting. "Laj^guid war can do no- 
r'^hil&g which negotiation or submission will not do 
better : and to act on any other principle is, not to 
save blood and money, but to squander them." 

Ben Jonson's C«sax counsels like tis proper self, 
when he tells Catiline, 

Yon are not now to think what's best to do. 
As in beg:innings, but what must be done, 
Being thus entered ; and slip no advantage 
That may secure you. 

The most remarkable attribute of the character 
of Pericles, who " ever unwillingly resorted to war," 
has been said to be a profound and calcukting 
cautiousness. But, issue joined, he was anything 
but "supine in action." Dry den's " plain good man " 
— ^about whose plain-dealing and goodness there are, 
however, conflicting opinions; or, as some would 
aver, there can be but one opinion — ^is lauded by his 
laureate for a like combination of qualities ; ^namely. 

Slow to resolve, but in performance quick. 

Hannibal, says the Dean of Christ Church, formed 
his plans after patient inquiry, and kept them pro- 
foundly secret till it was necessary to make them 
known. But with this caution in designing was 
united marvellous promptness in execution. 

Just so with Napoleon. The late Lord Dudley 
was all admiration, for instance, at the Emperor's 
management of his return from Elba, as a masterpiece 
of skill, fortitude, discretion, foresight, and courage 
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— each at the right time and in the right place. 
" With what profound dissimulation he concealed his 
design — with what promptitude and intrepidity he 
carried it into eflFect." Highly noteworthy in this 
respect is a bit of self-portraiture, confided by Na- 
poleon himself to Roederer : " II n'y a pas un homme 
plus pusillanime que moi quand je fais un plan mi- 
litaire; je me grossis tous les dangers et tous les 
maux possibles dans les circonstances ; je suis dans 

une agitation tout ^ fait penible Quand ma 

resolution est prise, tout est oublie, hors ce qui pent 
la faire reussir." 

Had Cicero ever seen, asked Coelius of him by let- 
ter, a more silly creature than that Pompey of his, 
who, after raising such a bustle, was backing out of 
Italy at the first approach of Csesar ? Or had he 
ever read or heard of a man more vigorous in action, 
when the time for action was come, than Caesar ? 

Of Tiberius Gracchus it stands on record that 
when the time for action came, his temper was too 
gentle, or his will too irresolute, to take the bold 
course which his own conduct and that of the senate 
had rendered necessary. In aU such enterprises as 
he had engaged in, the warning of Ben Jonson's 
Sejanus (and therefore of Tacitus too) is of prime 
importance, not to 

-misspend 



The time of action. Counsels are unfit 

In business, where all rest is more pernicious 

Than rashness can be. 

Plutarch censures Nicias severely for his apathy 
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when once in command of the fleet : " It was then 
no time for caution and timid delay. He should not 
then have looked back from his ship like a child/* 
but " should have immediately attacked the enemy 
with the greatest vigour." " There was now no end 
of his delays." Hermocrates encouraged the Sy- 
racusans by pointing out how ridiculous it was in 
Nicias to contrive means to prevent fighting, as if 
fighting was not the business he came about. As 
vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is 
the sluggard to them that send him. 

And yet, even of Nicias, when once " in for it,'* 
Plutarch expressly afiirms, that when he did act, 
there was nothing to be blamed in the manner of his 
acting ; for he was as bold and vigorous in executing 
as he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution. 

Prominent among "Our dogs," all individually 
characterised by that eminent cynical critic — ^him- 
self, in philosophic sense most anti-cynical — ^Dr. John 
Brown, is a dark brindled bull terrier. Wasp, of whom 
he relates that " she was not quarrelsome, but * being 
in,' she would have pleased Polonius as much as in 
being 'ware of entrance.'" 

When Tostig the fierce endeavours to spur on 
Harold, in Lord Lytton's historical fiction, to an en- 
terprise of passing risk and peril, that prince, who is 
said to have been regarded as the most prudent as 
well as the most adventurous chief in the North 
land, is made to answer thus: "Nay, it is not by 
such words, which my soul seconds too well, that 
thou canst entrap a ruler of men. Thou must show 
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me the chances of success, as thou wouldst to a grey- 
beard For we should be as old men before we en- 
gage, and as youths when we wish to perform." 

We are not to suppose, as Mr. de Quincey ob- 
serves, in his critical memoir of one of the most 
litigious as well as eminent of English scholars, that 
the sincerity with which a man declines a fierce dis- 
pute, is always in an inverse ratio to the energy 
with which he may afterwards pursue it. " Many a 
man shrinks with all his heart from a quarrel, for 
the very reason that he feels too sensibly how surely 
it will rouse him to a painful activity, if he should 
once embark in it, and an irritation fatal to his 
peace." Strictly in accordance with this is the 
practical philosophy of Dryden's line. 

Beware the fury of a patient man. 

The beginning of strife is as when letteth out 
water ; therefore, saith the Wise man, leave off con- 
tention before it be meddled with. K it be possible, 
— it is not always, — as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. Go not forth hastily to 
strive, lest thou know not what to do in the end 
thereof Polonius was imbued with the essential spirit 
of all such maxims, adages, and proverbs as these. 

Before battle, Duguesclin, the famous leader of 
companies, was all the tactician, the man of resoiu'ces 
and subtle device. "But, once in the fight, his 
Breton head hurried him away, he plunged into the 
7n£lee, and that so far he could not always draw back 
again." Polonius would have scouted the quid 
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nimis of this Breton dash and "go," but would 
have rejoiced in the preliminary stage of Sire 
Bertrand's polemics. 

A model hero the old statesman would have 
greeted in Charles the Fifth, in so far as historians 
describe that emperor as cautious and deliberate in 
concerting his plans, but active and prompt in the 
execution of them; pursuing them with an unre« 
mitting perseverance, shrinking at no difficulties and 
daunted by no danger. Perhaps our Henry the 
Seventh would have been quite as much to his taste 
— ^a monarch described by Archdeacon Coxe as not 
less "intrepid and decisive" when the sword was. 
drawn, than "vigilant and cautious" before he 
drew it. 

Gasca, as depicted by Mr. Prescott, was a com- 
mander who moved with .deliberation, — ^patiently 
waiting his time ; but, when that came, bold, prompt, 
and decisive. 

Celerity of movement, the same historian elsewhere 
observes, — ^the result of a clear head and determined 
wiU, has entered into the strategy of the greatest 
captains, and forms a prominent feature in their bril- 
liant military exploits. In the instance of Cortes, it 
was a signal cause of success. 

And as with captains, so with conspirators. Mr. 
Prescot has repeated occasion to expound the text, 
that a conspiracy, to be successful, especially when 
numbers are concerned, should allow but little time 
to elapse between the deliberate scheming and the 
summary execution. Resolve, with caution. But, 
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<mce having resolved, strike. And strike hard, 
airike home. 

Wrangel is right, as well as Wallenstein, when 
they severally say — 

Wallenst. ^A measure snch as tliis 

Oaght to be thought of. 

Wrangel, Ay, but think of tiiis too, 

Tiiat sudden action only can procure it 
Success. 

Pitched in the same key is the note of Sejanus, 
addressed to the ear of Tiberius : 

^Actb of this close kind 



Thrive more by execution than advice. 
There is no lingering in that work begun, 
Which cannot praised be, until through done. 

Turenne is described by one of the acutest and 
most observant of his contemporaries, as not less 
apparently irresolute in council than resolute when 
it came to blows. " A Touir parler dans un conseil, 
il paraissait Thomme du monde le plus irr^solu ; 
cependant, quand il ^tait press^ de prendre son 
parti, personne ne le prenait ni mieux ni plus vite." 

It is Bolingbroke's reproach on the foreign policy 
of the Spanish branch of the House of Austria, the 
successors of Philip II., that, rash in undertaking, 
they were slow to execute. 

It is Addison's encomium on the commanders of 
the allied armies who confronted the French king 
in 1707, that each of them was distinguished by " a 
particular sedateness . . . that qualifies them for 
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council, with a great intrepidity and resolution that 
fits them for action." Declamation like that of Tell, 
as dramatised by the German poet, may bring down 
the galleries, but is accepted by graver heads as a 
confession of defective powers : 

Yet, whatsoe'er you do, spare me from connoil ! 
I was not bom to ponder and select ; 
But when your course of action is resolved, 
Then call on Tell : you shall not £nd him fail. 

Hotspur makes it his boast that he professed not 
talking. But his doughty feats in the field would 
have told all the more could he have better looked 
before he leaped, and have been as wary in council 
as he was dashing in the fray. 

Sir Walter Scott says of his countrjnnen that, in 
all their wars, they had more occasion for good and 
cautious generals than for excitation, whether 
political or enthusiastic. " Their headlong and im- 
patient courage uniformly induced them to rush 
into action without duly weighing either their own 
situation or that of their enemies, and the inevitable 
consequence was frequent defeat/' One of the most 
distinguished of them in later times presents a 
signal exception to the once prevalent rule. The 
chief features, it has been remarked, of Lord Clyde's 
military character, were great, and perhaps extreme, 
caution in planning operations, and an energy in 
execution which spared no pains or labour of which 
he could dispose, and least of all his own. 

Lord Brougham, in his comparative estimate of 
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the naval merits of Nelson and Jervis (St. Vincent), 
maintains that the former was great in action only ; 
while the latter combined in a rare, perhaps an un- 
exampled manner, all the noble qualities which 
make council vigorous and comprehensive with 
those which render execution prompt and sure. It 
would almost seem as if his lordship would not 
demur overmuch to class Nelson with Mr. Peacock's 
Squire Headlong, of Headlong Hall renown, — in all 
whose thoughts, words, and actions, there was so re- 
markable an alacrity of progression, as well-nigh to 
annihilate the interval between conception and exe- 
cution ; and who was so utterly regardless of obsta- 
cles, that he appeared to have expunged their very 
name from his vocabulary. "His designs were 
never nipped in their infancy by the contemplation 
of those trivial difficulties which often turn awry 
the current of enterprise;" and it is added, that 
although the rapidity of his movements was some- 
times arrested by a more formidable barrier, either 
naturally existing in the pursuit he had undertaken, 
or created by his own impetuosity, he seldom failed 
either in knocking it down or cutting his way 
through it. " He had little idea of gradation : he 
saw no interval between the first step and the 
last, but pounced upon his object with the impetus 
of a mountain cataract." 

Compare, or contrast, with this, the portrait of 
Boabdil, as drawn by the historian of the Conquest 
of Granada. Boabdil, he says, was not wanting in 
courage ; he only needed decision. " When he had 
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once made up his mind, he acted vigorously." The 
misfortune was, that Boabdil either did not make 
it up at all, or he made it up too late. " He who 
decides tardily, generally acts rashly ; endeavouring 
to compensate, by hurry of action, for slowness of 
deliberation." And in a later chapter we " read : 
" Boabdil was of an undecided character ; but there 
are circumstances which bring the most wavering to 
a decision, and, when once resolved, they are apt to 
act with a daring impulse, unknown to steadier 
judgments." 

The Empress Catherine, that Messalina or Semi- 
ramis of the North, is allowed, by one of her most 
strenuous assailants, to have been distinguished for 
a clear and sure judgment — apprehension extra- 
ordinarily quick — penetrating sagacity, and far- 
sighted circumspection. To fear, hesitation, vacilla- 
tion, he adds, she was a perfect stranger ; and the 
adoption of a design was with her its instant exe- 
cution. Her plans "were deeply laid in general, 
and for the most part well digested," though formed 
as to their object with no regard to principle, but 
only to her aggrandisement and glory, and framed 
as to their execution with no regard to the rights, 
or mercy for the sufferings of her fellow-creatures. 
" Over their execution the same dauntless, reckless, 
heartless feelings presided ; nor was she ever to be 
turned from her purpose by difficulties and perils, or 
abated in her desire of success by languor and 
delay." 

The same versatile and vivacious critic notes it as 
VOL. I. 13 
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a defect in the political capacities of Mr. Tiemey, 
that although a man undeniably of cool personal 
courage, and a debater of as Unquestioned boldness 
and vigour, he was timid in council, and tormented 
both himself and others with endless doubts and 
difficulties. "It was a singular thing to observe 
how complete a change the same individual had un- 
dergone in passing from the consultation to the 
debate." He was firm, we are told, in the line once 
taken, against which he had raised a host of objec- 
tions, and around which he had thrown a cloud of 
doubts ; he was as bold in meeting real enemies as 
he had been timid in conjuring up imaginary risks ; 
prompt, vigorous, determined, he carried on the 
debate ; and thus " he who in a distant view of it 
could only descry difficulties and create confusion, 
when the tug of war approached, and he came to 
close quarters, displayed an abundance of resources 
which astonished all who had been harassed with 
his hesitation, or confounded by his perplexities, or 
vexed with his apprehensions. He was found to 
have no eyes but for the adversary whom his whole 
soul was bent upon meeting ; nor any circumspec- 
tion but for the possibility of a reply which he was 
resolved to cut off." It was not, however, until Mr. 
Tiemey was actually upon his legs, that he thus 
emulated the Polonian polemics, in the hitting hard 
section ; for the defect in his character, of which 
Lord Brougham makes mention, followed him, by 
the same account, into the House itself; so that he 
was wanting in decision and vigour there also, until 
he rose, when a new man stood before you. 
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Mr. Disraeli maintains, in the poKtical biography 
of his sometime leader, and immediate predecessor 
in the leadership of the Opposition, that Sir Robert 
Peel's real character was very different from his 
pubKc reputation ; that he never hesitated, but ever 
acted with promptitude and energy, when once he 
had made up his mind. " Far from being timid and 
wary, he was audacious and even headstrong. It 
was his cold and constrained demeanour that misled 
the public. There never was a man who did such 
rash things in so circumspect a manner." 

Among the characteristics of that refined critic, 
the late W. Caldwell Roscoe, this stands on record 
by his biographer, that he seldom or never com- 
mitted himself tiU he had weU considered his course; 
but that he would then take a very great amount of 
real trouble, and exercise astonishing patience, to 
effect his purpose. 

What Polonius coimsels in dealing with a foe, is 
applicable, discreetly applied, in dealing with a 
friend. Don't choose one in a hurry. But having 
chosen one, deliberately and after due consideration, 
be^his friend in earnest, and make your friendship a 
real thing. 

Then judge yourself, and prove your man 
As circumspectly as you can, 

And haying made election, 
Beware no negligence of yours, 
Such as a friend but ill endures^ 

Enfeeble his affection. 

An elder, not to say a greater, poet than Cowper, 

13—2 
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had not long before said the same thing in blanker 
Terse: 

First on thy friend deliberate with thyself. 
Pause— ponder — sift— nor eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the chosen— fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship— then confide till death. 

But Polonius was beforehand with either poet, 
when he counselled his son, in the sentence imme- 
diately preceding the Beware of a Quarrel clause, to 
grapple to his soul with hooks of steel the tried 
jfriends he had ; but not to dull his palm with enter- 
tainment of every new-hatched, imfledged comrade. 



THE DINNER TEST OF GRIER 

Referring to the sensitive test which Dr. Johnson 
suggested as to the depth of one mortal's feeling for 
another, — viz. : How does it affect his appetite ? 
Multitudes in London, he said, professed themselves 
extremely distressed at the hanging of Dr. Dodd ; 
but how many on the morning he was hung took a 
materially worse breakfast than usual? — ^referring 
to, and, as City people say, endorsing, this critical 
though perhaps coarse tentamen, the most popular 
of clerical essayists apostrophises a reader to this 
•effect : " Solitary dreamer, fancying that your dis- 
tant friends feel deep interest in your goings-on, 
how many of them are there who would abridge 
their dinner if the black-edged note arrived by 
post which will one day chronicle the last fact in 
your worldly history ?" 

Average human nature is supposed to be above, 
or below, having its appetite affected by affliction. 
Because I have lost a dear friend, am I also to lose 
my relish for fish, flesh, and fowl ? Because I am 
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in trouble, am I also to go dinnerless ? Is my tribu- 
lation to be aggravated by a defective meal ? Be- 
cause calamity has overtaken me, shall I, should I, 
can I, will I, go without my supper ? In short, to 
apply the boisterous query of the rude fellow in 
Persius, Cur quia non prandeat, hoc eat ? 

Captain Marryat aflfrms, in one of his numerous 
fictions — ^perhaps the least sea-flavoured amongst 
them— that never, in his adventurous life, had he 
observed that the sympathy of the most sentimental, 
or the grief of the most wobegone, ever induced 
them to neglect the summons of the dinner-beU, and 
the calls of the responsive appetite. 

In another, the hero is introduced as a boy who 
has just lost father and mother, one by fire and one 
by water, at one and the same time, but who glut- 
tonizes over an exceptionally good breakfast given 
him in a stranger's kitchen. " Grief had not taken 
away my appetite. I stopped occasionally to cry a 
little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. It was 
more than two hours before I laid down my knife, 
and not until strong symptoms of sufibcation played 
round the regions of my trachea, did I cry out, 
'Hold, enough.'" One might have supposed the 
y„.a*l cl^ steeped iJL pr^ticl pLlosopky 
of Canning's lines, arguing that 

^when the mind's opprest, 

Confused, elated, warm'd, distrest, 
The body keeps an equal measure 
In sympathy of pain or pleasure ; 
And, whether moved with joy or sorrow, 
From food alone relief can borrow. 
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Sorrow's, indeed, beyond all qnestion, 

The best specifio for digestion ; 

Which, when in moderate force it rages, 

A chicken or a chop assuages. 

But, to support some weightier grief. 

Grant me, ye Gods, a round of beef I 

Dr. Johnson's favourite illustrations, it has been 
remarked, were always physical. " Would you eat 
less dinner if you heard your .dearest friend had lost 
his dearest friend?" The effectiveness of such a 
remark, argues one of the most effective of Essay- 
writers, depends upon the fact that it appeared con- 
vincing to a remarkable man ; but when carefully 
examined, its fallacy, or rather incompleteness, is 
apparent. Two persons — to take their critic's in- 
stance—dine at seven o'clock. Their children were 
drowned out of the same boat at 2.30. Would the 
relish of ea«h person for his dinner vaiy as his affec 
tion for his child ? Certainly not. It would depend 
infinitely more on the state of their digestive organs 
than on the state of their affections. On a nervous 
or excitable man such a catastrophe might inflict a 
shock which he might never recover, or only after a 
great length of time. In a composed and sturdy 
person it might produce hardly any physical effect, 
yet the second person might be the more affectionate 
parent of the U-miJxt have taken far greater 
pleasure in his child, and have been willing to make 
greater sacrifices for him.* 

* '^ The acute internal sensation of pain or pleasure— the 
pang or thrill which probably does physically affect various 
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In the heterogeneous illustrations, from sources 
grave and gay, sacred and profane, from prose and 
verse, from fiction and from fact, which are now to 
be presented to the reader, both sides of the vexed 
question will be indifferently exemplified, — ^though 
the preponderance may be sensibly in Dr. Johnson's 
favour. 

Ahab, King of Israel, was at any rate so real a 
sufferer from chagrin, when Naboth the Jezreelite 
refused him the coveted vineyard, that, laying him 
down upon his bed, and turning away his face, he 
Would eat no bread. The fast was markworthy 
enough to bring Jezebel to that bedside, with the 
remonstrant query, why was the king s spirit so sad, 
that he ate no bread. If this was the abstinence 
of sulky dudgeon, deep sincerity of suffering was the 
cause of the Psalmist's oblivion of meal-times ; when 
his heart was smitten down, and withered like 
grass, so that he forgot to eat his bread. 

Ulysses is, indeed, made by Homer (and Pope) 
to say, when pleading to Alcinoiis for a meal, that 

Howe'er the noble, suffering mind may grieye 
Its load of anguish, and disdain to live, 
Necessity demands our daily bread ; 
Hunger is insolent, and will be fed. 

parts of the mucous membrane, such as the lining of the eyes, 
the throat, and the chest — is only one part, and not a very im- 
portant part of the total aspect of the mind towards a particular 
occurrence ; yet it is on the absence or weakness of this kind 
of feeling in relation to the affairs of others that Dr. Johnson 
founded his observations." — See the Essay headed ^^ Apathy 
and Sympathy," in yol« xy. of the ScUurdan Beview* 
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But this is a mere question of physical existence, 
not of the fluctuations of appetite; and Ulysses 
himself, a prey to moody thoughts, was but recently 
importuned in vain by Circe to share the feast : 

Why sits Ulysses silent and apart, 
Some hoard of grief close harbour'd at his heart ? 
Untouched before thee stand the cates divine, 
And unregarded laughs the rosy wine. 

In Shakspeare we have Beatrice twitting Bene- 
dick with a disposition to sulk if his jests and witti- 
cisms don't tell ; " which, peradventure, not marked, 
or not laughed at, strikes him into melancholy ; and 
then there's a partridge wing saved, for the fool 
will eat no supper that night." And we have Imo- 
gen, at the mouth of the cave, though famished, as 
well as footsore, with her wanderings, losing all ap- 
petite for food when the thought crosses her of her 
most unkind lord : 

Now I think on thee. 



My hunger's gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food. 

Extremes meet ; and the agitation of joyous ex- 
citement, equally with that of profound affliction, 
tells, or ought to tell, upon the appetite. Bousseau 
lays characteristic stress on his disrelish for dinner 
when Madame de Warens enraptured him by re- 
taining the raw but impulsive and impassioned 
youth to that meal. It was the first meal in his 
life for which, he expressly states, he had ever 
lacked appetite) and Madame's femme-de-chambre 
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rather pleased him by the remark that he was the 
first traveller of that age and build, in whom she 
had ever seen it lacking. A boorish fellow was at 
table, who alone ate enough for half-a-dozen full- 
grown men. But as for me, protests Jean- Jacques, 
I was in a state of ecstasy (dans un ravisaement) 
which put eating out of the question. 

The femme-de-chambre may have been of Needle's 
opinion in the play, when Item ejaculates amaze- 
ment at master doctor's caring to dine at this par- 
ticular juncture : 

Ilem, Dinner! death, 

That he will eat now, having such a business 
That so concerns him ! 

Needle, Why, can any business 

Conoem a man like his meat ? 

But Rousseau, however it might be with business, 
had a soul above dinner, when love overtook him. 

When Swift knocked at the door of " poor little 
Harrison, the queen's secretary," who had sent word 
he was ill, and desired to see Jonathan, " his man 
in tears told me his master was dead an hour before," 
Swift writes to Stella. " Think what grief this is 
to me ! . . . . Lord-treasurer was much concerned 
when I told him. I could not dine with lord«trea- 
surer, nor anywhere else ; but got a bit of meat to- 
ward evening. No loss ever grieved me so much : 
poor creature." 

•Great was the woe of Oliver Goldsmith on the 
night that saw his *' Good-Natured Man " brought 
out, and hissed. He went to the literary Club, and 
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tried to chat gaily, and sang his favourite comic 
song ; but " all the while," says he, " I was suffering 
horrid tortures, and, had I put a bit in my mouth, I 
verily believe it would have strangled me on the 
spot" 

Laura's almost loss of appetite — ^Beppo's Laura, 
in Byron — at her husband's prolonged absence. 

And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 

And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might ; 

She almost lost all appetite for victual, — 

(a rhyme, by the way, more amusing to English 
eyes and ears, than intelligible to foreigners) — is of 
a piece with the Caliph Vathek's, in Beckford's wild • 
romance : " The Caliph, nevertheless, remained in 
the most violent agitation. He sat down, indeed, to 
eat, but of the three hundred covers that were daily 
placed before him, could taste of no more than 
thirty-two." A King and Queen are painted by Dr. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar) — what King and what Queen 
it were superfluous in his case to say, — ^upon whom 
an unpleasant incident at dinner-time is made to 
produce contrary effects : 

Now at this sad event, the sovereign, sore 
Unhappy, could not eat a mouthful more : 
His wiser queen, her gracious stomach studying, 
Stuck most devoutly to the beef and pudding. 

The passage is from one of the most unsavoury of 
Peter Pindar's perpetrations ; and that is saying a 
good deal ; for the predominant flavour of that gross 
old pasquin's canticles is one quod non bene olet 
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Memorable in story is that Alphonso, governor of 
a town in Spain invested by the Moors, who, when 
they^'took prisoner his only son, and threatened him 
with instant death unless the town was surrendered, 
defied them to do their worst, threw them a sword 
for the purpose, and " was able, at such a juncture, 
to sit down to the repast which was prepared for 
him." Soon he was roused by the clamour without ; 
and hastening to the walls, he thence beheld his 
son lying in the pangs of death. But, as Addison 
tells the story, Alphonso, " far from betraying any 
weakness at such a spectacle, upbraids his friends 
for their sorrow, and returns to finish his repast." 
There is a harsh twang of the antique Roman about 
this mediaeval stoic. More pleasant and alinost 
equally piquant is the coolness of our British tars 
under Nelson at the battle of Copenhagen ; when, 
amid the tremendous carnage on board the Monarchy 
the pork and peas happening to be in the kettle, and 
a shot knocking its contents about, the men picked 
up the pieces, and ate and fought at the same time, 
with a good conscience and a capital appetite. 

It is Madame de S^vign^ who relates (by letter 
to her daughter) how little affected the appetite of 
that royal exile, James II., seemed to be by his 
headlong fall from the throne of England to a pen- 
sionership on the bounty of the Grand Monarque. 
« n mangoa, ce roi, comme s'il n'y avait point de 
prince d'Orange dans le monde." He took his food, 
this king, as though there were no such person as 
the Prince of Orange in the wide wide world. 
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It is Duchess Sarah of Marlborough who declares 
of her sometime inseparable friend, Queen Anne, 
that " prodigiously great " as seemed that sovereign's 
love for the prince her husband, and " great as was 
the passion of her grief" for his loss, " her stomach 
was greater; for, that very day he died, she eat 
three very large and hearty meals; so that one 
would think that, as other persons' grief takes away 
their appetite, her appetite took away her grief" 

And, by the way, it is of Duchess Sarah's re- 
nowned Duke that Lord Macaulay remarks, in his 
wonted strain of invective whenever John Churchill 
was in question, that when Marlborough told the 
Jacobites, after Dutch William's accession to the 
throne, that his sense of guilt prevented him from 
swallowing his food by day and taking his rest by 
night, he was laughing at them. The loss of half- 
a-guinea, aflSrms the historian, would have done 
more to spoil his appetite and to disturb his slum- 
bers than all the terrors of an evil conscience. But 
not even Lord Macaulay denies that the loss of 
half-a-guinea might have availed to mar even a 
Marlborough's meals — ^and to constitute an effective 
hoc est, or efficient cur dux ille non prcLTideat 

Michelet would make it out to have been "by 
dint of hjrpocrisy" that our Henry II. appeased the 
public clamour after Becket was done to death. 
" His Norman bishops wrote to Rome, that he^had 
taken neither bit nor sup for three days." 

What better sign or test could they have sug- 
gested in those days ? The ballad-writer adopts 
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the ly^e proof of concern when the king learns the 
slaughter of his justice and his sheriff also, by 
Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clough, and William 
of Cloudesly. 

When the king this letter had read, 

In his heart he sighed sore : 
'* Take up the tables anon," he said, 

" For I may eat no more." 

Another French historian illustrates the converse 
case in another, quite another, royal subject. La- 
martine notes at every stage the unfailing appetite 
of poor Lewis the Sixteenth. See the monarch 
mobbed in the Assembly, and pent up in the re- 
porters' box ; and hear the historian's comments : 
"Nothing suspended the powerful action of his 
system ; the pressure on his feelings actually sharp- 
ened the requirements of his frame. He was 
hungry at his usual hour, and they brought liim 
bread, wine, and cold meat ; he ate, drank, and cut 
up his victuals as calmly as if taking refreshment 
after a day's himting in the woods at Versailles. In 
him the physical overpowered the mental." Not so 
with Marie Antoinette. "The queen, who was ac- 
quainted with the popular calumnies then afloat as 
to the king's eating and drinking, suffered dreadfully 
at seeing him thus eating at such a moment. She 
refused to taste anything, and the royal family fol- 
lowed her example." Meanwhile the monarch 
munched, and munched, and munched. 

Lamartine has to own, however, that when Lewis 
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was deprived of his attendants and dismissed to 
prison, "the king did not taste anything at the 
supper," during which he and the queen were served 
with court etiquette for the last time. 

In a detailed report of the royal family's daily 
life in prison, we have this item of intelligence : 
"At two o'clock they dined. . . . The king could 
not give way to his hearty appetite. Eyes counted 
every morsel, and sneering comments were made. 
The robust health of the man was designated as a 
disgrace to the king. The queen and princesses ate 
with the utmost slowness, in order to protract the 
meal and give the king time to satisfy his appetite." 

A person in one of our Elizabethan dramatists 
thinks it worthy of note that he 

knew a man that was to lose his head 



Feed with an excellent good appetite 

To strengthen his heart scarce half an hour before. 

But the brisk appetite of the condemned cell is a 
common-place in the Newgate Calendar and similar 
records. The attention paid by the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers to her dinner, when awaiting her hor- 
rible death, is a familiar item in that cause cdhhre. 
On the occasion of the grim Wigwell Lodge murder, 
piquant notice was taken of the fact that Townley, 
the murderer, with " that dull low nature which 
felt no remorse," could be sensitive to the pain of a 
scratch,* and still feel a relish for his tea after he 

* " Look here," he said to the surgeon, showing his hand, 
** I have out myself too ; can you do something for it ?" 
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had satisfied his revenge— tea in the kitchen, where 
lay the bleeding body of his victim — tea together 
with her poor bewildered grandfather,* after he 
(Townley) had duly gone up-stairs to wask his hands. 
— So again in the very similar case of Thorley, a 
pugilist, tried in the same court some two years before, 
Thorley cut his sweetheart's throat, because he had 
seen her two or three times in company with a 
soldier cousin, and " didn't like it ;" and he told the 
policeman to whom he gave himself in charge, that, 
havimg cut her throat, he felt a deal more comfort- 
able after it. " He had but two requests to make 
after this relief to his feelings — the first to the con- 
stable, that he would allow him to smoke his pipe 
out, for perhaps he should never have another — the 
second to the magistrate, that his mother might 
bring him his Sunday dinner." — ^We shall recur to 
eupeptic gaol-birds by-and-by. 

Sir Walter Scott assigns, among other reasons for 
his hating funerals, — " here and there a greedy fellow 
enjoying the cake and wine." Dr. Maginn has a 
story in which the spirits of a brother and sister are 
" severely depressed," the dreaded death of a beloved 
father filling them both with sorrow and apprehen- 
sion ; yet as they post through the snowy roads of 
Lithuania, they " enjoy " their " basket-stored re- 
past." For it is a sad truth, according to Dr. Maginn, 

* '* It would seem as if the poor old gentleman, in a vague 
sense of discomfort and bewilderment, wanted the great con- 
soler of old age— his tea." — Saturday/ Review^ 428. 
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that all the most sentimental emotions of the mind 
give place when the most unsentimental organ of 
the body makes its demand upon the attention. But 
Homer,»as we have seen, had said the same thing 
many centuries ago. 

Let us, however, give a hearing now to some wit- 
nesses on the other side. Aiidi alteram partem. 

Fielding's Mrs. Bennett, detailing to Amelia the 
particulars of her dismal departure from home, is 
emphatic on the point of her never having broken 
her fast during the long journey : " for grief," sen- 
tentiously the distressed dame remarks, "is as 
capable as food of filling the stomach ; and I had too 
much of the former to admit any of the latter." 

Beauty and the Beast — ^why be above quoting to 
the like effect from that nursery classic ? When the 
merchant takes Beauty to the palace where he is to 
leave her with the Beast, they find in the large hall 
a table covered with every dainty, and two plates 
laid ready. " The merchant had very little appetite ; 
but Beauty, that she might the better hide her grief, 
placed herself at the table, and helped her father ;" 
with sublime self-sacrifice affecting a positive zest 
for Bruin's savoury cates. After all, however, Miss 
appears to have had a better appetite than the mer- 
chant; and when left alone with the Beast, we are 
expressly told of her, as she got used to the way of 
the — ^the Beast, that " Beauty ate her supper with 
a very good appetite." Meanwhile her poor old 
father was no doubt fretting his heart-strings out, in 
desolate woe. One can fancy how Mr. Thackeray 

VOL. I. 14 
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would have pictured the contrast between the father 
and daughter on this occasion— with that blending of 
sarcasm and pathos which was aU his own. 

Hop-o'-my-Thumb is another nursery classic ; and 
even those who are not in the habit of brushing up 
their (nursery) classics will scarcely have forgotten 
how the Ogre bade his wife give all the children a 
good supper, to fatten them, by the time he should 
wish to make a meal. The good creature of a wife 
" was quite glad at this. She gave them plenty for 
their supper, but the poor children could not eat a 
bit.** Happy the farm-yard fatlings — the cattle and 
poultry, the sheep and swine, that, ignorant of the 
self-same doom, can dine and sup so heartily, even 
while the butcher is sharpening his knife. 

Scott shall show us old David Deans, cut to the 
heart by Effie's disgrace, sittmg down at noon, with 
Jeanie, to their homely repast, and exhoiiing the 
latter to eat — quoting the example of the man after 
God's own heart, who " washed and anointed him- 
self, and did eat bread, in order to express his sub- 
mission under a dispensation of suffering." But 
David the Cameronian could not add his own ex- 
ample to that of David the king. " To add force to 
his precept, he took a morsel on his plate, but nature 
proved too strong even for the powerful feelings 
with which he endeavoured to bridle it ;" and the 
stem old father had to start up, and run out of the 
house. 

Meanwhile, was it better with Effie in the Tol- 
booth ? Qlance in at her cell, with the lawyer and 
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gaoler, and see the poor girl seated on her little 
flock-bed, plunged in a deep reverie. " Some food 
stood on the table, of a quality better than is usually 
supplied to prisoners ; but it was untouched ;" and 
the warder said that " sometimes she tasted naethinc: 
from the tae end of the four-and-twenty hours to 
the t'ither, except a drink of water." 

Once again we have a glimpse of David Deans 
and Jeanie, heart in mouth, at their morning meal, 
— on the morning of Effie's trial. " The father and 
daughter sat, each assuming the appearance of eat- 
ing, when the other's eyes were turned to them, and 
desisting from the effort with disgust, when the 
affectionate imposture seemed no longer necessary."* 

Whatever happens in this world, never let it spoil 
your dinner, is the Rev. Dr. Opimian's advice (in 
Mr. Peacock's last fiction) to love-sick Harry 
Hedgerow. Who answers : " That's father's advice, 
sir. But it won't always do. When he lost mother, 
that spoilt his dinner for many a day. He has 
never been the same man since." 

Old Tiff, in Mrs. Stowe's tale of the great dismal 
swamp, his mistress dead, and himself burdened with 
the care of burying her and providing for her 
children, declines Nina Gordon's summons to take 
some breakfast, with a graphic bit of homely 
pathos: "No, thank you, Miss Nina, I's noways 
hungry. Tears like, when a body's like as I bo, 
swallerin' down, and all de old times risin' in der 
throat all de time, dey can't eat ; dey gets filled to 
der eyes with feelin'." 

14—2 
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In page after page of the Chronicles of Carling- 
ford, the widowed mother keeps pressing a despair- 
ing son to eat, when shame as well as sorrow is 
casting its shadow on their home. " Try to take 
something, if it were only a mouthful, for Susan's 
sake," she pleads. He makes a dismal attempt as 
she tells him. Happy, writes this author, are houses 
that have not seen such dreadful pretences of meals 
where tears were the only possible food ! 

Or glance at good old Mr. Bell, in Mrs. Gaskell's 
Tale of Two Counties, — ^when Margaret Hale has 
just lost her father, feis time-tried, trusty friend. 
'* Margaret lay motionless, and almost breathless by 
him. He would not leave her, even for the dinner 
which Dixon had prepared for him, and, with 
sobbing hospitality, would fain have tempted him 
to eat. He had a plateful of something brought up 
to him. In general, he was particular and dainty 
enough, and knew well each shade of flavour in his 
food, but now the devilled chicken tasted like saw- 
dust. He minced up some of the fowl for Margaret, 
and peppered and salted it well ; but when Dixon, 
following his directions, tried to feed her, the languid 
shake of the head proved that in such a state as 
Margaret was in, food would only choke, not nourish 
her." Next day, though Margaret Hale's appetite 
remains a mere negation, Mr. Bell's is allowed to 
recover itself. "Mr. Bell, whose appetite had 
returned, and who appreciated Dixon's endeavours 
to gratify it, in vain urged Margaret to taste some 
sweetbreads stewed with oysters ; she shook her head 
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with the same quiet obstinacy as on the previous 
day ; and he was obliged to console himself for her 
rejection by eating them all himself." 

Watch, again, the demeanour of little Catherine 
Linton, in Ellis BeU's weird romance of real life, 
when young Heathcliff is confined in the garret. 
The rest of the young people are gathered round a 
"fragrant feast," and all set to work with a wilL 
" Mr. Eamshaw carved bountiful platefuls, and the 
mistress made them merry with lively talk. I 
waited behind the chair, and was pained to behold 
Catherine, with dry eyes and an indifferent air, 
commence cutting up the wing of a goose before 
her. *An unfeeling child,' I thought to myself; 
'how lightly she dismisses her old playmate's 
troubles. I could not have imagined her to bo so 
selfish.' She lifted a mouthful to her lips ; then she 
set it down again ; her cheeks flushed, and the tears 
gushed over them. She slipped her fork to the floor, 
and hastily dived under the cloth to conceal her 
emotion." And as with Cathy, so with Heathcliff. 
« The prisoner haxi uever broken his fast since yes- 
terday's dinner. . . I set him a stool by the fire, and 
offered him a quantity of good things ; but he was 
sick, and could eat little, and my attempts to enter- 
tain him were thrown away." 

Or let Mr. Wilkie Collins indicate the effect of bad 
news, by showing us hearty, jovial Mr. Vanstone at 
the breakfast-table with his family, in painful 
silence, for the first time in their lives. His "hearty 
morning appetite, like his hearty morning spirits. 
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was gone. He absently broke off some morsels of 
dry toast from the rack near him/' &c. So again 
with Magdalen- at dinner-time, on another occasion, 
and from another cause. " On all ordinary occasions 
Magdalen's appetite would have terrified those feeble 
sentimentalists, who affect to ignore the all-important 
influence which female feeding exerts in the produc- 
tion of female beauty. On this occasion, she refused 
one dish after another," &:c. 

It is a grim touch of realism in Mr. Dickens to 
picture the meal-times of the servants at Mr. Dom- 
bey's when there is death in the house. A hushed 
house : servants gUding up and down staix. rustle 
but make no sound of footsteps : they talk con- 
stantly together, making much of their meat and 
drink, and enjoying themselves after a grim unholy 
ikshion. Cook " promises a little fiy for supper, and 
struggles about equally against her feelings and the 
onions." A converse result is on record in the same 
story, on the occasion (conventionally joyous) of 
Walter's hurriedly got-up marriage with Florence : 
*' When they all arrive again at the little Midship- 
man, and sit down to breakfast, nobody can touch a 
morsel. Captain Cuttle makes a feint of being 
voracious about toast, but gives it up as a swindle." • 

When Mr. Tupman avows himself a blighted 
being, and alarms his friends by disappearing from 
their midst, he is eventually found at a village inn, 
seated at a table well covered with a roast fowl, 
bacon, ale, "and et caeteras," — ^altogether looking, 
notwithstanding the mournful air with which he 
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lays down his knife and fork, and rises to meet his 
old allies, as unlike a heartbroken man as possible. 

So with Mark Tapley, after defining himself as a 
Verb — the one article of grammar he ever learnt. 
*' ' A Werb is a word as signifies to be, to do, or to 
suffer ; and if there's a Werb alive, I'm it. For I*m 
always a bein', sometimes a doin', and continually a 
sufferin'.' .... Mr. Tapley took this occasion of 
looking about him with a grin, and subsequently 
attacking the breakfast, with an appetite not at all 
expressive of blighted hopes, or insurmountable 
despondency." 

When Lieutenant Merman, in Hook's novel, re- 
ceives news of his mistress having eloped, he soon 
reconciles himself to misfortune, and consents to 
dine in the house she has just abandoned. The 
young lady's guardian desires a servant to say she 
*' begs you will eat your dinner, sir." "Til endea- 
vour," says Merman ; and bids Susan tell the butler 
that he's ready. 

Miss Mulock's Ninian Graeme visits at a sponging- 
house Hope Ansted's father, an arrested insolvent, 
as soon as taken. " There Ninian found the arrested 
insolvent eating a hearty and expensive breakfast 
out of a service of wretched delf. It must be a 
very great degree of aflBiction that could blunt Mr. 
Ansted's appetite, and a still greater need that could 
stand in the way of his indulging it." 

So with Undy Scott in the earliest of Mr. An- 
thony Trollope's Civil Service series of fictions. 
Jauntily the embarrassed scapegrace and swindler 
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walks to his dinner at his club. It was part of his 
philosophy, we read, that nothing should interfere 
with his animal comforts. " He was at the present 
moment over head and ears in debt ; he was playing 
a game which, in all human probability, would end in 
his ruin ; the ground was sinking beneath his feet on 
every side; and yet he thoroughly enjoyed his dinner.'^ 

There is a " hoary penitent " in John Gait's best 
work, whom we see in an agony of grief at the loss 
of a son he has ill-treated. Another son remains — 
that Watty, the natural, whom Delta (Moir) pro- 
nounced " inimitable," and whom Professor Wilson 
reckoned worthy of comparison with David Gellatly 
himself; and very natural, for a natural, at any 
rate, is Watty's comment on the old man's abstinence 
from food. " Dinner was placed on the table at the 
usual hour ; but he did not join Walter. ' I won'er, 
father,' said the natural, *that ye're no for ony 
dinner the day; for ye ken if a' the folk in the 
warld were to die but only ae man, it would behove 
that man to hae his dinner.* " 

Sir Walter Scott endows with a like insouciance 
the light-hearted conspirator, Mareschal, whose 
fancy it was to emulate, " sae dauntonly, sae wan- 
tonly, sae rantingly," him who 

——played a spring, and danced a ronnd, 
Beneath the gallows tree. 

In vain Mr. Ratcliffe croaks warning in Mareschal's 
ear, and predicts disaster and death, only too imme- 
diate. Mareschal thinks it all likely enough ; but 
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what then ? "I will bid you adieu, Mr. Ratcliffe, 
till dinner-time, when you shall see that my appre- 
hensions have not spoiled my appetite." Anon we 
see the conspirators at dinner ; where " Mareschal 
alone, true to the thoughtlessness of his character^ 
ate and drank," as well as launched and lested. 

Lord Balmerino, aa we find in narratives of the 
'45 and its penal issues, was sitting at dinner with 
his wife when the warrant for his execution arrived ; 
and on her starting up distractedly and swooning 
away, he " coolly proceeded to recover her by the 
usual means, and then remarking that it should not 
make him lose his dinner, sat down again to table 
as if nothing had happened." And his lordship 
laughed outright when the poor lady declared her- 
self unable to eat. 

Headers of Madame de S^vign^'s letters will re- 
member how La Voison, the poisoner, under sen- 
tence of being burnt alive (1680), got up a supper, 
and had in the keepers, and on the eve of execution 
grumbled at being put off with broth. Prison au- 
thorities are sometimes not so nice as condemned 
and morituri prisoners on these occasions. Gilly 
Williams rejoiced the heart of George Selwyn (ever 
greedy of Newgate Calendar intelligence) by telling 
how, the night before Rice's execution, he heard one 
runner call to another and order a chicken boiled 
for Bice's supper; "but," adds the fellow, "you 
need not be curious about the sauce, for he is to be 
hanged to-morrow." The very reason, possibly, why 
Edce would be curious about it. 
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Mr. Sala remarks that old Lord Lovat's appetite, 
as a state prisoner, and notwithstanding his illness 
and his fourscore years, for minced veal and cognac, 
reminds one of Mr. James Blomfield Rush's solici- 
tude, when confined in Norwich Gaol, for roast pig 
" and plenty of plum sauce." Let no prison cook 
or runner presume to suppose Mth not curious about 
the sauce. 

Biographical histories, such as Lamartine's, of the 
Prench Revolution, teem with opportimities for 
illustrating phases of appetite in the condemed cell. 
How Charlotte Corday gave smiling orders for her 
last breakfast, and invited the concierge and his 
wife to (as the police reporters have it) " partake ;" 
how the condemned Girondins celebrated their last 
supper, and " ate and drank with appetite, but so- 
briety;" how the Duke of Orleans, Egalite, sum- 
moned to the scaffold, " sat down to breakfast, and 
ate and drank with appetite ;" and how Biron 
desired to taste, up to the last moment, the sen- 
sualities of the table, and on the arrival of the 
executioner's men, deprecated undue haste with a 
polite " Permit me to finish my oysters ;" these are 
sparse but sufficing samples. Sir Archibald Alison 
is similarly mindful of such traits; recording, for 
instance, that Marshal Ney, within a few hours of 
being shot as a traitor in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, " supped calmly, with his usual appetite." 

But further examples in fiction await us in plenty 
— ^more by scores and centuries than space can ac- 
commodate or patience endure. With a random selec- 
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tion — ^if that is not too Irish — from such redundant 
stores, let this omnium gatherum draw to a close, 
lest it find no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Kathie Brande's grandmother very summarily 
snubs her tea-table companion, Miss Bootle, when 
the latter dilates on a misfortune that has just be- 
fallen a neighbouring family : " Stuff, Bootle ! don't 
cant to me ! I know the world .... Mrs. Proude 
may be sitting in sackcloth and ashes, and Sybil 
may be tearing her red hair at this minute, for any- 
thing you care : at all events, their distresses have 
not taken away your appetite. How many times 
have you helped yourself to marmalade ?" 

Rebecca Sharp, having taken the tenderest tearful 
leave of Amelia Sedley, using her handkerchief 
plentifully, and hanging on her friend's neck as if 
they were parting for ever, — "came back to the 
breakfast-table, and ate some prawns with a good 
deal of appetite, considering her emotion." Mr. 
Thackeray was not the writer to leave unobserved, 
either with his keen eye, or with his sharp-pointed 
pen, any such trait of character and habits. Witness 
again his Miss Bunion, authoress of so many heart- 
broken lyrics, " Heart-strings," " The Deadly Night- 
shade," " Passion Flowers," &c. — of whom his record 
is, "For a woman all soul, she certainly eats as 
much as any woman I ever saw." What though the 
sufferings she has had to endure are, she s^ays, be- 
yond compare; and what though the poems she 
writes breathe a withering passion, a smouldering 
despair, an agony of spirits that would melt the soul 
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of a drayman, were lie to read them. " It is a com- 
fort to know that she eats a mutton chop for break- 
fast every morning of her blighted existence." When 
Mr. Titmarsh meets this lady at Mrs. Perkins's ball, 
she accepts from his hands at supper time " such a 
quantity of goose liver and truffles," that, besides 
four bumpers of champagne, he don't wonder at her 
taking a glass of cherry-brandy afterwards. 

Somehow it seems to have been most frequently 
womankind to whom Mr. Thackeray imputes this 
facile predominance of good appetite over bad spirits. 
Look, again, at lovesick Mr. Batchelor at luncheon 
with Miss Prior, in what we may call liis story of 
Elizabeth. " Lunch came, I couldn't eat a bit : I 
should have choked. Bessy ate plenty, and drank a 
glass of beer." 

And yet, on re-consideration, the rougher sex is 
often enough subjected to corresponding sallies of 
the same author's satire in this regard. Not to 
speak of the friend in Germany whom he saw eat 
five larks for breakfast, when going to fight a duel 
(and thought he had seldom witnessed greater 
courage), or of Berry at school, who just before 
" going in " for the great fight between Berry and 
Biggs, ate moderately of the boiled beef,* — there is 



* '^ Boiled child, we used to call it at our school, in our 
elegant jocular way." "It was . . . boiled beef day at Slaugh- 
ter House. . . "We all looked to see whether he [Berry] would 
eat a good dinner, just as one would examine a man who was 
going to be hanged." — Men's Wives, ch. i. 
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Captain Howard Walker in gaol, weighed down by 
woe, aad praying his wile to "put more pepper and 
eggs, my dear, in the next veal pie you make me ;" 
and Bany Lyndon, eating no end of the speckled 
hen's eggs for breakfast, the morning he leaves home 
and parts from a heart-sore mother. On the other 
hand, not to be ignored is honest Gus, unable to 
swallow breakfast when parting from Samuel Tit- 
marsh: "As for Gus, the poor fellow cried and 
blubbered so that he could not eat a morsel of the 
muffins and grilled ham with which I treated him 
for breakfast in the Bolt-in-Tun coffee-house." 

The strong-minded Lucretia Dragonmouth, spin- 
ster, of a brother satirist, shocked at hearing of her 
niece's engagement, writes to tell her of the shock, 
and gives this irrefragable proof: " Although I had 
grouse for dinner — and you know how I love it ! — 
I never ate so little .... and at breakfast, instead 
of buttered toast, absolutely gave chicken to the 
parrot." 

That is a truthful touch, at once tender and true, 
in one of Madame de S^vigne's letters to her daugh- 
ter, when she assures her she don't mean to forswear 
all food, and lose all appetite, separated jfrom her 
darling though she be. "Ne craignez point, au 
reste, que je sois assez sotte pour me laisser mourir 
de faim : on mange son avoine tristement, mais enlin 
on la mange." 

It was the complacent boast of the Comte-Pacha 
de BonnevaI,that, thanks to his happy temperament, 
never, amid all the persecutious that had befallen 
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him, had he lost either his good humour or his excel- 
lent appetite. His philosophy was nil admirari ; 
so that he would not have " wondered " with Byron, 
whether a certain wholesale slave-merchant could 
eat a good dinner after effecting a large sale of his 
fellow-creatures : 

And then the merchant, giving change, and sigmng 
Receipts in full, began to think of dining. 

I wonder if his appetite was good ? 
Or, if it were, if also his digestion ? 



POSTPRANDIAL PLACABILITY. 

3i Cue from §hixkz0:pztixz. 

When that genial old soul, Menenius Agrippa, is 
trying to account for the rebuff that good Cominius 
has had to endure from Coriolanus, on application 
being made to that embittered exile in behalf of 
humiliated Rome, he hits upon, and favours, the 
conceit that the secret of Cominius's failure lay in 
addressing Coriolanus before dinner, instead of after. 
That solves the problem. That disposes of the 
difficulty. That explains and almost excuses the 
disgrace of defeat, the degradation of repulse. Co- 
minius should have timed the deputation better. 
He should have approached the hero paulo post 
prandium. Caius Marcius must have been speak- 
ing from an empty stomach when he thus implacably 
dismissed his old commander. 

Se was not talcen well; HE had not dined : 
The veins luijGOil'd, the blood is cold, and then 
We pout npon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff'd 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts ; therefore, 
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adds the fine old Roman, who has consented himself 
to undertake Coriolanus, in spite of this recent 
fiailure, of which he thinks he knows the reason why, 

therefore, I'll watch, him 

Till he he dieted to my request, 
And then I'll set upon him. 

A resolve which elicits from one of the troublous 
tribunes the approving assent. 

You know the very road into his kindness, 
And cannot lose your way. 

In the next scene we find Menenius, sanguine of 
success in his after-dinner scheme, roughly bidden 
to go back by one of the advanced guard of the 
Volscian Camp before Rome. The old patrician 
cannot refrain from asking even this ill-conditioned 
sentry whether the General has dined yet. " Has 
he dined, canst thou tell ? for I would not speak 
with him till after dinner." 

Among the mediceval directions for the regulation 
of conduct according to the moon's age, occurs this 
bit of good coimsel : " When the moon is one night 
old, go thou to the king, ask of him what thou wilt, 
and he will give it thee : go to him on the third 
hour of the day, or when thon weenest that he is 
full,'* — ^that is to say, after dinner. 

We read in Plutarch that when Vitellius, in 
troublous times of the empire, was nominated Im- 
perator by the army, he, for some days, seemed to 
•dread the weight of sovran power, and indeed, 
a,bsolutely to decline it ; but on the day of his giving 
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an entertainment to his officers, " being how fortified 
fey the indulgences of the table," he looked at th& 
matter in quite another light, and signified his ac- 
ceptance of the obliging offer. 

Proverbial is Horace's "mollia tempora fandi, 
though not always identified with the paulo-post- 
prandial tense as the really preterpluperfect one for 
an optative mood. There is a time for all things ; 
and the time for asking a favour is just after dinner. 

Every man has his mollia tempora, Lord Chester- 
field advises his son ; " but that is very far jfrom 
being all day long; and you would choose your 
time very ill, if you applied to a man when" im- 
praiisus. 

My lord does not write impransua, or its equiva- 
lent, in his enumeration of unfavourable times of 
asking. But no doubt he would have cheerfully 
acquiesced in the suggested reading. Por his lord- 
ship was quite alive to dinner-time tactics in the 
diplomacy of both public and private life. Indeed, 
in another epistle of his to Young Hopeful aforesaid, 
some ten months later, he thus coimsels him, during 
his sojourn at Rome : " Whenever you meet with a 
man eminent in any way, feed him, and fe.ed upon 
him at the same time."* The pump works so much 
more easily when you have used a little oil. 

Uncle and nephew in one of Mr. Charles Beade's 

* " For instance, those eminent Jesuits— do yon know any P — 
are so very instructive. You would do well to take one or two 
such sort of people home with you to dinner every day," — Lord 
Chesterfield*^ Letters to his Son^ March 8, O.S., 1750. 
VOL. I. 15 
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fictions, after quarrelling about a loan, meet again 
at dinner. " After dinner, which Martha took care 
should be much to his taste, the old man leaned 
back in his chair, and said with a good humour 
large as the ocean, * Now, nephew, about this little 
affair of yours ? Now is the time to come to a man 
for money ; after dinner I feel like doing anything, 
however foolish, to make all the world happy before 
I die.' " 

Mais quand on a dine, n'a-t-on pas de clemence ? 

asks Voltaire. But, indeed, what good quality has 
one noty after a good dinner ? If, according to Burns, 
ilka man that's drunk's a lord, and wi' tippenny 
the veriest coward fears no evil, — even so a substan- 
tial meal will nerve a Sancho Panza to meet disaster, 
and inspirit a Gros-Ren^ to moral heroism. Frankly 
the latter confesses, speaking for himself, and judging 
from himself, 

J'en juge par moi-meme, et la moindre disgrace, 
Lorsque je snis a jeun, me saisit, me terrasse ; 
Mais quand j'ai bien mang^, mon ame est ferme k tout, 
Et les plus grands rovers n'en viendraient pas a bout. 

" Strange to see how a good dinner and feasting 
reconciles everybody," muses Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
fresh from assisting at a festive re-union with that 
felicitous result. The travelled Englishman in 
Washington Irving's "Inn at Terracina," arrives 
there with " an imhappy expression about the cor- 
ners of his mouth ; partly from not having yet 
made his dinner." " There is nothing, however, that 
conquers a traveller's spleen sooner than eating. 
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whatever may be the cookery ; and nothing brings 
him into good humour with his company sooner 
than eating together." Flatly opposed to this is 
the testimony of Goldsmith's Chinese Cosmopolite, 
on the subject of Charity and Public dinners in 
England : " What amazes me most is, that all this 
good living no way contributes to improve their 
good humour. On the contrary, they seem to lose 
their temper as they lose their appetites ; every 
morsel they swallow, and every glass they pour 
down, serves to increase their animosity." Perhaps 
a hint from Byron may illustrate this dyspeptic 
paradox: 

^When dinner has opprest one, 



I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour 
Which turns up out of the sad twenty-four. 
Voltaire says " No :" he tells you that Candide 
Found life most tolerahle affcer meals ; 
He's wrong — ^unless man was a pig, indeed, 
Repletion rather adds to what he feels. 

A French author quoted, not approvingly, by 
Lord William Lennox, maintains that dinner, while 
it fills a man's stomach, makes void his heart ; and 
in support of this paradox, relates of a poor man 
who sat for thirty years upon the steps of a cele- 
brated restaurateur's in Paris, that, although he 
received an alms often and liberally enough from 
those going in, never a sou got he from those 
coming out. 

But this sort of thing comes under the head of 
morbid analysis, or anatomy. The healthy subject 

15—2 
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finds dinner-time a favourable crisis in the experi- 
ences of the day, alike for himself and others ; and 
the practical philosophy of the old Roman's sugges- 
tion that Coriolanus was not taken well, not having 
dined, is the accepted faith and practice of average 
mortals. 

David Hume, in one of his metaphysical essays, 
remarks, that the most irregular and une2q)ected 
resolutions of men may frequently be accounted for 
by those who know every particular circumstance 
of their character and situation. " A person of an 
ing disposition," for instance, " gives a peevish 
answer: but he has the toothache, or has not 
dined.*' 

Colossus in conversational power as Dr. Johnson 
was, it was not before dinner that he came out. 
Witness his silence at Mr. Langton's, where " before 
dinner he said nothing but ' Pretty Baby,' to one 
of the children ;" aud Langton afterwards remarked 
to Boswell — who with Bishop Porteus was of the 
party — ^that he could repeat Johnson's conversations 
before dinner, as Johnson said he could repeat a 
whole* chapter of Van Troil's Iceland, viz., the 
famous chapter on Snakes [ch. IxxiL " There are no 
snakes in all Iceland"]. 

At that celebrated dinner-party at Mr. Dilly's, 
when Johnson met Wilkes, the sage was in a rusty 
crusty brown study until " the cheering sound of 
* Dinner is on the table* dissolved his reverie, and 
we all [says Boswell, in italics,] sat down without 
any symptom of ill humour." No reader can have 
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forgotten how adroitly Wilkes insinuated himself, 
that day, into the Doctor's grace, by consulting hia 
zest for " some fine veal," "a little of the brown — 
some fat, sir — a little of the stuffing — some gravy — 
Let me have the pleasure of giving you some 
butter — ^Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this 
lemon," &;c. &c., until the Great Bear was licked 
into shape, and roared you like any sucking- 
dove. 

When Boswell had certain intelligence to convey 
to the Doctor, touching his " Lives of the Poets," he 
chose a discreet time for doing so with the best 
effect. "After dinner, when I thought he would 
receive the good news in the best humour, I an- 
nounced it eagerly." 

Boswell had had previous experience of the bland 
and beautifying influence of a good meal on John- 
son's temperament : notably so, for instance, in one 
specially recorded passage in his Tour to tho 
Hebrides. To this incident Peter Pindar makes 
malicious reference, in one of Bozzy's antiphonies 
with Madame Piozzi : 

Lo ! wlien we landed on the Isle of Molly 
The megrims got into the doctor's skull : 
With such bad humours he began to fill, 
I thought he would not go to Icolmkill : 
But lo I those megrims (wonderful to utter !) 
Were banished all by tea and bread-and-butter. 

Mrs. Pepys having one day dressed herself not 
quite to her husband's mind, he enters in his Diary 
tlje fact that this "did, together with my being 
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Liingiy, which always makes me peevish, make me 

angry" 

Pope suggests as a plausible and withal charitable 

explanation of inconsistency in conduct, and faulty 

action, that the man 

Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 

There are certain moments before dinner, observes 
a medical reviewer, when most men suffer what the 
late Dr. Marshall Hall called the temper disease, the 
amiable suddenly becoming unamiable, and the best 
of us snappish : " the Tnorale of the individual is 
entirely altered." 

Feuchlersleben, in his " Mental Physiology," has 
very subtly said, that if we could penetrate into the 
secret foundation of human events, we should fre- 
quently find " the misfortunes of one man caused 
by the intestines of another." This may appear a 
fantastic proposition on the part of the learned 
German ; but do we not, as men of the world, act 
upon the knowledge of this fact every day of our 
lives ? Who would be fool enough to ask a man a 
favour while he was waiting for his dinner ? The 
irritation Paterfamilias labours under during those 
few minutes is clearly attributable to an im- 
poverished condition of the blood ; it is, in fact, a 
fleeting attack of that temper-disease which Dr. 
Marshall Hall has proved to be an abiding con- 
dition of some persons-particularly among the 
female sex.* 

• The above paragraph is " conveyed" (the wise it call) from 



<t 
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It is a suggestive sketch, that given us by 

George Eliot," of Mr. Spratt, the master of the 
Shepperton workhouse, " boxing the boys' ears with 
a constant rinforzando, as he felt more keenly the 
approach of dinner-time." 

Mark the manoeuvring method of Mistress Margaret 
Hamsay to coax Dame Ursula into good humour, 
when that sage coimsellor is in dudgeon, and resists 
the damsel's advances. " Why, now you are angry, 
mother : this comes of your coming out at even- 
tide without eating your supper — I never heard you 
utter a cross word after you had finished your little 
morsel. — Here, Janet, a trencher and salt for Dame 
Ursula," &;c., — whose temporary displeasure vanishes 
at once under the mollifying influences of good 
cheer. 

An apt practitioner in the same school of phi- 
losophy is Cardinal Alberoni, as Mr, Archibald Boyd 
depicts him, in the scene where his Eminence wins 
Colonel Clifford to his purpose : " Not a word — ^not 
a syllable," said the Caxdmal, interrupting him with 
a laugh. " There is an old adage about the differ- 
ejice between Philip fiill and Philip fasting, and it 
is possible that there are others beside the King of 
Macedon whose present temper may be improved 
by a meal. Come, let us see what they have given 
us,"-^ &c. 



a psycho- or physio-logical essay, anonymous, on First Begin- 
nings (in cerebral derangement). 

* It speaks rather for Mr. Boyd's appreciation of the Phi- 
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The great chapter which contams a full and 
faithfiil repoiii of the memorable trial of Bardell 
against Pickwick, opens with Mr. Snodgrass's 
wonder what the foreman of the jury has got for 
breakfast. "Ah," says Mr. Perker, the defendant's 
attorney, " I hope he's got a good one." — '' Why so ?" 
asks Mr. Pickwick. — " Highly important," is Perker's 
reply. " A good, contented, well-breakfasted jury- 
man is a capital thing to get hold of. Discon- 
tented or hungry jurymen always find for the 
plaintiff." When Mr. Trollope's George Bertram 
makes his entrance into Jerusalem, it is in a crusty 
temper, due to the wear and tear of twelve hours 
in a Turkish saddle. In fact, he swears vehemently 
at his floundering jade. " But then he was not only 
tired and sore, but very hungry also. Our finer 
emotions should always be encouraged with a 
stomach moderately full." Fortified with a night's 
rest and a good breakfast, he recovers his high- 
toned feeling, and can "do" the Holy City in a 
more becoming frame of mind.— So with Currer 
•Bell's Professor, in one of his contrarious moods, 
when irritated by hunger, and by the teazing talk 
of that exasperating fellow Himsden. " ' It is over- 

lippio adage, such as it is, than for his care as an artist in 
fiction, that he should have put it into Clifford's own mouth a 
few chapters before. " The ancients were right. There is a 
difference in the temper of Philip full and Philip fasting. I 
[CliflEbrd] feel myself in the most merciful of humours after 
such a supper and such a breakfast, and could almost forgive 
my worst enemy." — The Cardinal, ch, xvii. 
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eating that makes you so ill-tempered/ said he. 
' How do you know ?' I demanded. * It is like you 
to give a pragmatical opinion without being 
acquainted with any of the circumstances of the 
case; I have had no dinner/ What I said was 
petulant and snappish enough, and Hunsden only 
replied by looking in my face and laughing. ' Poor 
thing r he whined, after a pause. * It has had no 
dinner, has it ?* " Fortunately, at this sulky junc- 
ture, the tray was brought in, and he that was not 
taken well, not having dined, feU to upon some 
bread-and-butter and cold meat directly. And thus 
he reports progress : " Having cleared a plateful, I 
became so far harmonised as to intimate to Mr. 
Hunsden," &c., &c. 

A drench of sack 
At a good tavern, and a fine fresh pnllet, 
"Would cure him, 

says Fittoii of the melancholy man, so costive in hia 
courtesy, in Ben Jonson's play. Justice HaHburton 
tells us that when he was a boy, he always waited 
till he saw his father in the full enjoyment of his 
pipe, before asking him any little favour. " A man 
who is happy himself, is willing to contribute to the 
happiness of others." As with the pipe, so with 
the platter. Who can deny, demands Mr. Disraeli, 
that our spiritual nature depends upon our corporeal 
condition ? "A man without a breakfast is not a 
hero ; a hero well fed is full of audacious invention." 
And yet the same writer, and in the self-same work. 
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records of his hero, on a later page, that being ex- 
hausted he postponed all deliberation until he had 
breakfasted, and that " when he had breakfasted, he 
felt very dull. It is the consequence of all meals." 
Be that understood as it may, few will seriously 
-demur to the finale of Mrs. Southey's verses on a 
hedgehog, whose bristles she loved to smoothe by 
-cramming him with cream — namely, that 

—to effect such change benign 



In human Hedgehog (saint or sinner), 
To smoothe his bristles — soothe his rage — 
There's not an argument so sage, 
Or so prevailing, I'll engage, 

As a good dinner. 

■" Dinner, that useful counsellor, had smoothed his 
ruffled temper," writes Miss Eden of her semi- 
attached hero. Cortes became conversant with this 
practical philosophy, when dealing with his refractory 
followers in the invasion of Mexico. They might 
resist soft words of seductive persuasion, for soft 
words butter no parsnips, still less supply the 
parsnips themselves in time of dearth. But " vhen 
the foraging party reappeared with abundance of 
poultry and vegetables, and the cravings of the 
stomach — that great laboratory of disaflTection, 
whether in camp or capital — ^were appeased — good 
humour returned with good cheer, and the rival 
factions embraced one another as companions in 
arms, pledged to a common cause." 

Michelet initiates a serious chapter in his history 
of the Fronde with the didactic reflection, oracularly 
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expressed, that " une chose grave h, observer dans 
rhistoire des revolutions, c'est de savoir si les 
Acteurs parlent avant ou apres le repas." 

It has been remarked of Theodore Hook's very- 
numerous novels, that not one of them is without 
at least one dinner-party ; and the author himself 
admitted, but only to defend, the fact that every 
important event in the narrative is made to oocur at 
•dinner or supper. His argument was, that it is at 
and after dinner and supper that all the pleasurable 
business of society is transacted. 

Mrs. Gore nicely graduates the progressive in- 
fluence of the meal. She differentiates the especial 
moments when a diner-out AviU succeed in an anec- 
•dote, or fail. What would fall dead while the p^t^s 
or cutlets are going their round, will set the table 
in a roar after the second circuit of champagne. 
" Till the rubicon of the second course is passed, 
your careful talker feels that all is preamble." But 
after the pheasant, green-goose, or turkey-poult, — 
after the fondu, cabinet-pudding, and Chambertin, 
" not only are the ears of the party opened, but their 
hearts," and people are ready to laugh at every- 
thing. 

George Eliot observes that the progress of civili- 
sation has made a breakfast or a dinner an easy and 
<;heerfcd substitute for more troublesome and dis- 
agreeable ceremonies. We take a less glootny view 
of our errors, he (or she) says, now our father con- 
fessor listens to us over his egg and coffee. " We 
are more distinctly conscious that rude penances are 
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out of the question for gentlemen in an enlightened 
age, and that mortal sin is not incompatible with an 
appetite for muffins. An assault on our pockets, 
which in more barbarous times would have been 
made in the brusque form of a pistol-shot, is quite 
a well-bred and smiling procedure now it has become 
a request for a loan thrown in as an easy parenthesis 
between the second and third glasses of claret.""^ 

Does the reader remember a pertinent paragraph 
in Mr. Carlyle's account of his Crown-Prince of 
Prussia, in the Rhine campaign of 1734? Lieu- 
tenant Chasot, a young French officer, of ingenuous 
prepossessing look, is the narrator. Scene : A large 
dining-room, thatched with straw, behind the Prince's 
tent. " It was in this dining-room, at the end of a 
great dinner, that the Prussian guard introduced a 
Trumpet from Monsieur d'Asfeld [Commander-in- 
Chief since Berwick's death], with my three horses, 
sent over from the French Army. Prince Eugene, 
who was present, and in good humour, said, ' We 
must sell those horses, they don't speak German ; 
Brender will take care to mount you some other 
way.' Prince Lichtenstein immediately put a price 
on my horses ; and they were sold on the spot at 

* Adam JBedCf chap. xvi. More to the point, perhaps, as a 
direct illustration, is a passage in a subsequent chapter, where 
Adam Bede is sitting at Bartle Massey's, and the old man is 
excited and angry. ^* He continued his supper in a silence 
which Adam did not choose to interrupt; he knew the old 
man would be in a better humour when he had had his supper 
and lighted his pipe." — Ch. xxi. 
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three times their worth. The Prince of Orange, 
who was of this dinner, said to me in a half- 
whisper, 'Monsieur, there is nothing like selling 
horses to people who have dined well.* " 

When the Cardinal of Ferrara undertook to for- 
ward the interests of Benvenuto Cellini, then (as so 
frequently) under a cloud, it was after supping with 
the Holy Father — who over-ate himself, though — 
that his Eminence pushed his plan. "When the 
cardinal saw the pope in a good humour, and likely 
to grant favours, he applied in 'my behalf, in the 
name of the king his master, in the most urgent 
manner imaginable." It was " after dinner," writes 
Martin Luther, that " the legate [Cardinal Cajetan] 
sent for the reverend father Staupitz, and endea- 
voured to cajole him into bringing me to a retracta- 
tion."* What says Bishop Blougram, in his Apology, 
to Mr. Gigadibs ? 

Don't you know 



I promised, if you'd watch a dinner out, 
We'd see truth dawn together ? — ^truth that peeps 
Over the glass's edge when dinner's done. 
And hody gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little. Kow's the time. 

"For, after a good dinner," testifies Mr. Herman 



* " Bah I" had said the cardinal-legate just hqfore dinner, 
when Gerson and reform were on the carpet, in his interview 
with Luther : " let's speak no more ahout them," — and so he 
turned the conversation to something else. — L\fe of Luther 

i. ch. ii. 
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Melville, Jb propos of a " sumptuous"* meal of baked 
pig and taro-pudding, in one of the South Sea 
islands, " one feels affluent and amiable, and pecu- 
liarly open to conviction." When Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, young, and, from his peculiar circum- 
stances and character, peculiarly open to conviction, 
went to see M. de Pontverre, the village cur^ in- 
tent on a convert, " II me re9ut bien," records John 
James of Geneva, " me parla de Th^resie de Genfeve, 
de Tautorit^ de la sainte mere Eglise, et me donna 
h, diner. Je trouvai peu de chose h. repondre k des 
arguments qui finissaient ainsi, et jugeai que des 
cur^s chez qui Ton dinait si bien valaient tout au 
moins nos rainistres." That famous old Scotch 
judge, and hard-drinker, Lord Hermand, of whom 
liord Cockbum and Dean Ramsay have had so much 
to tell us, used to assert himself absolutely confident 
that he could convert the Pope, if he could only get 
him to sup with him. 

The story goes that Oliver Cromwell himself was 
not above securing his election for Cambridge by 
causing " a good quantity of wine to be brought 
into the town-house, with some confectionery-stuff, 
which was liberally filled out, and as liberally taken 
of, to the warming of most of their noddles ; when 

.. * Somptuous is an abused word in many sucli cases. I 
assure you I've dined sumptuously, says a complaisant guest, 
after faring on beans and bacon, perhaps, or hashed mutton, 
or some other tt9»-costly dish. Kow, sumptuous means costly. 
And that is not the civil guest's meaning-, though he means 
well. 
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Tyms and the other three [Noll's agents] spread 
themselves among the company and whispered into 
their ears, ' Would not this man make a brave bur- 
gess for the ensuing Parliament X " And conviction 
is said to have come with the cates and liquor ; not 
for the first time, or the last, in our grand island- 
story. Agents and attorneys are versed in such 
tactics. Every sharp practitioner is an adept in 
such sharp practice. Like the crafty lawyer in 
Crabbe's tale, who, before he plucked his clients, and 
in order that he might pluck them, was careful to 
ply them well with creature-comforts of his own 
providing : 

For this he now began Ids friends to treat ; 
His way to starve them was to make them eat, 
And drink oblivious draughts ; to his applause 
It must be said he never starved a cause ; 
He'd roast and boil'd upon his board ; the boast 
Of half his victims was his boil'd and roast ; 
And these at every hour : he seldom took 
Aside his client, till he'd praised his cook ; 
Kor to an office led him, there in pain 
To give his story and go out again ; 
But first, the brandy and the chine were aeen. 
And then the business came by starts between. 

Frere used to say that an Englishman opens, like 
an oyster, with a knife and fork ; and that one 
never knows what is in a man till these two agents 
are in active employment.^ 

* Dinners are defined as " the ultimate act of communion ;' 
men that can have communion in nothing else, says Mr. Car- 
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Sir Kobert Peel's recently published apology (so 
to speak) for his namesake and predecessor, Sir 

lyle, can sympathetically eat together, can still rise into some 
glow of brotherhood over food and wine. — Carlyles Hut, of the 
JFr. Bevol,, book vii. ch. ii. 

In another of his works the same shrewd and serious philo- 
sopher declares that no public matter, with whatever weighty 
argument, can be settled in England till it have been dined 
upon, perhaps repeatedly dined upon. — Latter-dat/ Famphlets, 
ITo. 6. 

Mr. Justice Haliburton says of John Bull that, like many 
animals, he is not to be approached with safety while hungry ; 
and that, although liberal in his charities, he won't subscribe 
till after a public dinner. — The Season Ticket, No. 5. 

" Have you observed that nothing can be done in England 
without a dinner l*" asks Sydney Smith, Memoirs, I. 343. 

A writer in the British and Foreign Review, referring to the 
odium medicum, maintains that *^ a good dinner at the Koyal 
would heal the professional feuds of a large town ;" for though 
the man of science who thinks he practises his profession for 
ihe sheer love of it may smile at the sensualness of the means, 
and it may not be the remedy, he requires, — most practitioners 
are men of the metier, and like a dinner of the craft as well as 
others. — Dr. John Brown endorses the wish that there was a 
medical guild in every large town, with an ample dinner fund. 
See his Hora Subsecica, First Series, p. 213. 

A dinner-party made up of such elements is pronounced by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes the last triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism. — The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, p. 71. 

In the ancient kingdom of England, observes Mr. Disraeli, 
it hath ever been the custom to dine previously to transacting 
business ; the habit being one of those few which are not con- 
tingent upon the mutable fancies of fashion ; *' and at this day 
we see Cabinet Dinners, and Yestry Dinners, alike proving the 
correctness of our assertion."— F?»w» Grey, book i. ch. xvL 
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Robert Walpole, applauds the jovial Ministers 
tactics in feeding bucolic M.P/s. "In those days 

An observation expanded into a sufficiency of blank yerseSy 
by Mrs. Southey, some of which we omit : 

" Process strange ! 

But most effectual doubtless, as we see 
In this our favoured isle, where all affairs 
Begin and end with feasting : Statesmen meet 
To eat and legislate ; to eat and hang 
Judges assemble ; Chapters congregate 
To eat and order spiritual affairs ; 
Committees of Eeform, Kelief, Conyersion, 
Eat with amazing unction : and so on, 
Throughout all offices, sects, parties, grades, 
Down to the parish worthies, who assemble 
In conclave snug, to eat, and starve the poor." 

The Birthday, part iii. 

Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, was also the Man of 
the World (both titles are his own, though Macklin has made 
more of the latter), when he set down Barley's guardians at 
the dinner-table, as the only harmonising influence of avail to 
reconcile their differences. "When they did meet, their 
opinions were so opposite that the only possible method of con- 
ciliation was the mediatory power of a dinner and a bottle.*' — 
The Man of Feeling, ch. xii. 

Chesterfield admonishes that sucking diplomatist, his son, 
that to keep a good table, and to do the honours of it sur le ton 
de la bonne compagnie, is absolutely necessary for a foreign 
minister. — Letters, March 25, O.S., 1751. 

The grand ingredient that eating seems to make in all Eng- 
lish schemes of zeal, business, or amusement, is noted with 
emphasis by Lien Chi Altangi. When a church is to be built, 
or hospital endowed, he observes, the directors assemble, 
and instead of consulting upon it, they eat upon it, by which 

VOL. L 16 
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no doubt the dinner was a powerful instrument in 
facilitating the conviction of country gentlemen." 
To this effect runs a couplet of Dr. Wolcot's : 

For meat is apt opinion to improve, 

And stomachs form a turnpike gate to love. 

Scarcely any Bishop, Sidney Smith once remarked, 
is sufficiently a man of the world to deal with 
fanatics. "The way is not to reason with them, 
but to ask them to dinner." 

Lord Lytton's Parson Dale preferred the evening 
service for " sermons that preach at you," not only 
because the congregation was more numerous, but 
also because, being a shrewd man in his innocent 
way, he knew that people bear better to be preached 
at after dinner than before ; that you arrive more 

means the business goes forward with success. — Citizen of the 
Worlds Let. cxii. 

The late Mr. Walker, in his Original essays, again and again 
laid stress on the importance of the dinner-table as a bond of 
xmion and harmony, and a school for improvement of manners 
and civilisation — ^in fact, he appears to have accounted it the 
g^eat emollient of mores ^ which nee sinit esseferos. He testifies 
that the only election he ever assisted at, that was throughout 
effectively managed, owed its effect to a judicious tickling of 
the palates of the committee. '*I consider good cheer," he 
solemnly avows, ''as the very cement of good government. 
It prevents ill blood," &c., &c. " The doctrine I always hold 
to the parishes with which I have anything to do is, that they 
must either eat together or quarrel together, that they must 
either have tavern bills or attorneys' bills. — Of. The Original^ 
Nos. 7, 25, &o. 
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insinuatingly at the heart when the stomach is at 
peace. And Lord Lytton himself, for his part, or at 
least on Pisistratus Caxton's, honestly declares, that 
there axe hours in the twenty-four-^uch, for in- 
stance, as that just before breakfast, or that succeed- 
ing a page of imsuccessfiil composition, when any one 
in want of five shillings would find the author's^ 
value of that siun put it quite out of his reach ; while 
at other times — "just after dinner, for instance " — 
the value of those five shillings is so much depreci- 
ated that he might be almost tempted to give them 
away for nothing. 



16—2 



ABOUT INFEEEING THE MAN FEOM THE 

BOOK. 

^ Ca)5^ ot £ion §zqvdinx. 

One of those essays which the author of " The Cax- 
tons " collected into a volume, a quarter of a century 
at least before he devoted his practised pen to the 
everyway riper series entitled " Caxtoniana," takes 
for its theme the difference between Authors and 
the impression conveyed of them by their works. 

Lord Lytton, in that essay, expresses his belief 
that there is much less difference between the author 
and his works than is currently supposed ; and that 
it is usually in the "physical appearance" of the 
writer— his maimers, his mien, his exterior, that he 
falls short of the ideal a reasonable man forms of 
him — ^rarely in his mind. The feeling of disappoint- 
ment is accordingly treated as usually a sign of the 
weak mind of him who experiences it, — " a foolish, 
apprentice-sort of disposition, that judges of every- 
thing great by the criterion of a puppet-show, and 
expects as much out of the common way in a cele- 
brated author as in the lord mayor's coach." 

That shrewd and sensible people are apt, neverthe- 
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less, to utterly miscalculate the man in the author, is 
an every-day truism in practical life. " Had any 
one formerly brought me to Erasmus," writes Mon- 
taigne, " I should hardly have believed but that all 
was adage and apophthegm he spoke to his man or 
his hostess." Whereas Erasmus, depend upon it, 
cast no such pearls as epigram or rhetorical flourish 
before any such swine as the body-man that ran his 
errands, or the crone that did his chares. But Mon- 
taigne's impression was one common in all ages, and 
to, and about, all sorts of men. 

Izaak Walton tells us that many and many turned 
out of their road purposely to see Richard Hooker, 
in his parsonage at Borne, whose life and learning 
were so much admired. But what went they out 
for to see ? a man clothed in purple and fine Unen ? 
a man of stately presence and enthralling gifts of 
speech ? " No, indeed ; but an obscure harmless 
man ; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt . 
in a coarse gown or canonical coat; of a mean 
stature, and stooping, and yet more lowly in the 
thoughts of his soul ; ... of so mild and humble 
a nature, that his poor Parish-clerk and he did 
never talk but with both their hats on, or both off, 
at the same time." Pilgrims had to pause and take 
breath before they could identify that threadbare, 
blushing parson with him that penned Ecclesiastical 
PoUty. 

Kant's style of conversation was so popular and 
unscholastic, that any stranger acquainted with his 
works, would have found it difficult to believe that 
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in this delightful and genial companion he saw the 
profound master of Transcendental Philosophy. 

Almost all the tragic and gloomy writers, it has 
l)een remarked, have been, in social life, mirthful 
persons. The author of the Night Thoughts, says 
Moore, was a fellow of infinite jest ; and of the 
pathetic Eowe, Pope says, " He ! why, he would 
laugh all day long — ^he would do nothing else but 
laugh." Of La Fontaine, the larmoyant German 
novelist, over whose rose-coloured moral-sublime, as 
Mr. Carlyle has it, what fair eye has not wept ? we 
are told that Vamhagen von Ense found him a man 
jovial as Boniface, swollen out on booksellers' profits, 
church preferments and fat things, " to the size of a 
hogshead ;" and not allowing his pretty niece to read 
a word of his romance-stuff, but " keeping it locked 
from her like poison." — ^As Mr. Thackeray says of 
the tragical paintings of Alexander M'Collop, " No 
one would suppose, from the gloomy character 
of his works, that Sandy M'Collop is one of the 
most jovial souls alive." And among the variety of 
painters whom Olive Newcome associated with at 
Rome, there were some, we read, with the strongest 
natural taste for low humour, comic singing, and 
Cyder-Oellar jollification, who would imitate nothing 
but Michael Angelo, and whose canvases teemed 
with tremendous allegories of fates, furies, genii of 
death and battle. 

Describing his first introduction, by Wordsworth 
in 1808, to " Mr. Wilson of EUeray," De Quincey 
says that, '' (as usually happens in such cafies,) I felt 
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a shock of surprise on seeing a person so little 
corresponding to the one I had half-uneonsciously 
prefigured." Christopher North's own daughter and 
biographer comments on the probable disappoint- 
ment so many people must feel at Eaebum's beau- 
tiful portrait of her father in his fervid youth— "so 
tidny dressed in his top-boots and weU-fitting coat, 
with face so placid, and blue eyes so mild, looking 
as if he never could do or say anything (ywM or 
startling, — can that be a good picture of him we 
have seen and heard of as the long-maned and 
mighty, whose eyes were as the lightnings of fiery 
flame," &c., &c. Very unlike Christopher of the 
Crutch, indeed. But very like the author of Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life. 

Washington Irving with a pleasurable surpriise 
found Gifford, whom he met frequently in John 
Murray's drawing-room, " mUd and courteous in his 
manners, without any of that petulance that you 
would be apt to expect," and quite simple, unaffected, 
and unassuming. 

Those who knew Etty " only in his works," re- 
marks his biographer (and William Blake's), often 
formed conclusions of the man suflBiciently wide of 
the mark : accused him, as he says, of being a 
shocking "and immoral man ;" even those who had 
heard of the painter as being personally " a decent 
kind of man," still inferring of his mind that it 
must needs be " a gross one." By the self-evident 
portraiture of his autobiography, however, and the 
testimony of intimates to his simplicity of character 
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f and earnestness, and to the singleness and purity of 

his aims, the real Etty has been proved a very dif- 

* ferent figure from the Etty of good people's fancy. 

So again, in Mr. Trimmer's Reminiscences of 

;i J. M. W. Turner and his Contemporaries, reference 

! being made to the dictum that you may tell a man 

by his paintings as you may by his handwiiting, 
John Constable, RA., is thus mentioned, in opposi- 
tion to that maxim. " I knew Constable's paintings 
long before I knew Constable, and formed a very 
wrong estimate of his character. His paintings 
give one the idea of a positive, conceited person, 
whereas any one more diffident of his powers could 
not be." 

Mrs. Gore somewhere says, h, propos of Byron, 
that everybody knows, who knows a great poet, 
that poets are the least poetical of God's or the 
devil's creatures, unless when hanging over a sheet 
of wirewove, crowquill in hand. " Did I tell you 
that I met Wordswort.h at Mackintosh's last week," 
writes Jefirey, " and talked with him in a party of 
four tiU two in the morning ? He is not in the 
very least Lakish now, or even in any degree 
poetical, but rather a hard and a sensible worldly 
sort of a man." Possibly Wordsworth, on this oc- 
casion, in his insuperable distrust of his Edinburgh 
reviewer, kept a mask on his face, and a bridle to 
his Ups, aU night, purposely that he might not be 
seen as he was. But divers accounts of his com- 
panionship, from quite other quarters, corroborate 
the impression here produced. — It is not wholely 
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and solely caricature that Mr. Poole indites, in his 
pictuufe of Little Pedlington's Bard, as seen at a 
conversazione. "Simple in appearance, unaffected 
in manners [so a local Boswell describes him] — ^in- 
stead of the popular poet, you would be inclined to 
set him down for nothing more than one of your- 
selves But so it ever is with genius of a 

high order." And, truly, records the author of 
" Paul Pry," depicting the scene and the company, 
— there sat the illustrious poet, neither attitudinising, 
nor sighing, nor looking either sad, solemn, or sen- 
timental, nor in any manner striving after effect, 
but unaffectedly swallowing tea and munching hot 
muflBins, with as much earnestness as if, to repeat the 
Pedlington phrase, he had, indeed, been ** nothing 
more than one of ourselves." 

Leigh Hunt has pictured Handel, with all his 
sublimities, and even his delicacies and tricksome^ 
graces, as a " gross kind of jovial fellow," who an- 
nounced by a plethoric person (to use the Gib- 
bonian style) the ample use he made of his knife 
and fork. 

Of Leigh Hunt himself, by the way, an accom- 
plished American bears witness, that '^of all the 
literary men I have known, no one, it seems to me, 
so thoroughly corresponded in his person, manner,, 
and impression to the idea one would form of an 
author from his works. There was the same ex* 
quisite charm in both. His conversation was like 
his essays, full, rich, genial, and pervaded with a, 
delicate perfume." 
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Mr. Sala cites an enthusiastic amateur of music 
who posted to Berlin to see the illustrious composer 
•of the Huguenots, — and was bitterly disappointed 
to be introduced to a " little, snuffy, old Jew-man." 
The half-crippled dotard, it is further remarked, 
whom the children at Chelsea used to run after and 
point at, and call " Puggy Booth," could not have 
jsatisfied many that he was Joseph Mallard Turner, 
the painter of " Carthage " and the " Shipwreck." 
The flabby lame gentleman, Mr. Sala adds, who had 
a horror of growing fat, and drank more Hollands- 
and-water than was good for him, scarcely realised 
that exquisite Ideal in the turn-down collar and 
Albanian costume, engraved on steel as a frontis- 
piece to the " Giaour." 

Byron, indeed, we find urging Moore to assure 
■society that he is not the misanthropical and gloomy 
gentleman commonly supposed, "but a facetious 
<;ompanion ... as loquacious and laughing as if I 
were a much cleverer, fellow." And he tells the 
«ame correspondent, four years later, of a visit he 
has just had, at Ravenna, from an American hero- 
worshipper : " But I suspect that he did not take 
•quite so much to me, from his having expected to 
meet a misanthropical gentleman, in wolfskin 
breeches, and answering in fierce monosyllables, 
instead of a man of this world." A more distin- 
guished American testified of the noble poet, to 
their common friend, Francis Jeffrey, that there 
was nothing gloomy or bitter in Byron's ordinary 
talk, but rather a wild, rough, boyish pleasantry, 
much more like nature than his poetry. 
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"Dr. Channing small and weak!" exclaimed a 
Kentuckian enquirer, who was a fervent admirer of 
his wiitings ; " I thought he was six feet at least in 
height, with a fresh cheek, broad chest, voice like 
that of many waters, and strong-limbed as a 
giant." 

In racy contrast with which, take Thomas Moore's 
journalised impression of the author of " Gebir" and 
the " Imaginary Conversations," whom he met for 
the first time at Mr. Milnes' (now Lord Houghton), 
together with Messieurs Rogers, Robinson, Carlyle, ' 
and Spring Rice. " Savage Landor a very different 
person from what I had expected to find him ; I 
found in him all the air and laugh of a hearty 
country gentleman, a gros rejoui; and whereas his 
writings had given me rather a disrelish to the man, 
I sliall take more readily now to his writings from 
having seen the man." 

Grimm (Baron, not Brother, either Brother) takes 
note that the greater number of comic poets have 
been bilious and melancholy people, and that " M. de 
Voltaire, who is very gay, has written tragedies 
only — ^gay comedy being the one sole composition 
in which he has not succeeded;" the alleged ex- 
planation being, that he who laughs, and he who 
makes laugh, are two very different men. It is in 
allusion to some such discrepancy that M. Cuvillier- 
Meury observes, in a notice on Madame d'Arbou- 
ville, that "Le monde, et surtout le monde des 
lettres, est plein de ces contrastes. L'auteur du 
Malade imaginaire etait triste, Tauteur du Resigrva- 
tion passait pour enjoude." The author of Letters 
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to Eusebius has laid it down as a general rule, that 
all satirists are amiable men; and points to our 
English satirists as having been eminently so. Poor 
gentle Cowper, in his loving frenzy, as Mr. Eagles 
words it, wielded the knout stoutly, and had it been 
in his reUgion, would have whipped himself like a 
pure Franciscan ; and yet he loved his neighbour. 
"And it is our belief that Swift was good and 
amiable, and as little like a yahoo as those who 
depict him as one." Father Garasse, who engaged 
in a paper war against Etienne Pasquier, which 
produced such grands fiots de bile et de fiel — so in- 
ordinate a secretion of bile and gall — ^has been thus 
portrayed by a devoted admirer of his antagonist : 
"L'auteur de tant de fougueuses diatribes fut en 
effet un eccl^siastique r^gl^ dans les moeurs, doux et 
facile dans le commerce habituel de la vie, d'un 
caractfere devoue et g^nereux." M. Deltour, in a 
chapter on the Irritable Character of Kacine, re- 
minds us that this poet, " so prompt and so terrible 
in taking literary vengeance,'* was he of whom 
Madame de Sdvigne said that he was cruel in his 
verses only ; and that he was, avbfond, like Boileau, 
the most devoted of friends, the most benevolent 
and generous of men. The " arrogant and vitupera- 
tive Warburton," writes Isaac Disraeli — who, by 
the way, professes always to consider an author as a 
being possessed of two lives, the intellectual and the 
vulgar ; so that " in his books we trace the history of 
his mind, and in his actions those of human nature'' 
— the bullying Bishop, himself one of the Curiosities 
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of Literature, "was only such [a bully] in his assumed 
character ; for in still domestic life he was the crea- 
ture of benevolence, touched by generous passions/* 
The Abb^ Prdv&t is described by Rousseau as being, 
in private, a very amiable and extremely simple 
man, whose heart gave life to his writings, and who, 
in society, showed nothing whatever of the spleen 
and sombre colouring observable in his works. 
Southey, in one of his letters, is full of a " most 
extraordinary book" by Dr. Ezra Stiles, sometime 
President of Yale College, than which nothing more 
thoroughly rancorous could have been written by 
Hugh Peters himself. " And yet Ezra Stiles was a 
kind, simple-hearted creature, so that the milk of 
his nature, and the vinegar and gall of his preju- 
dices, make the strangest compound in the world." 
Contrasting the personal pleasantness of Joseph de 
Maistre with his polemical "cruelty," M. Nisard 
wants to know how to reconcile so much bitterness 
with so much bonhomie ; and adds : " M. de Maistre 
n'en est pas le seul exemple. Le dix-septifeme 
sifecle en offrirait plusieurs, h, commencer par Bossuet 
... si s^vfere comme docteur de TEglise, si bien- 
veillant et si accommodant comme Thomme." 

There is a passage in Boileau averring or bidding 
others aver, 

qxi'au fond cet homme horrible, 

Ce censeur qu'ils ont peint si noir et si terrible, 
Fut Tin esprit doux, simple, ami de requite. 

Madame d'Arblay expresses her agreeable surprise 
at finding in " Mr. Professor Young, of Glasgow," 
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not a caustic satirist, but a borihomme with a face 
that looks all honesty and kindness, and manners 
gentle and humble. " It was a most agreeable sur- 
prise to find such a man in Mr. Professor Young, as 
I had expected a sharp though amusing satirist, 
from his comic but sarcastic imitation of Dr. John- 
son's * Lives,' in a criticism upon Gray^s ' Elegy.' " 
In the same letter Madame Fanny remarks of Mr. 
Broome, " He has by no means the wit and humour 
and hilarity his ' Simkin's Letters' prepare one for ; 
but the pen and tongue are often unequally gifted.'* 
Which frequent inequality seems to have particu- 
larly struck Madame's sister, in the instance of 
Lally Tollendal, who recited his Mort de Strafford 
to that lady, at the De Stael's request. " I had a 
great curiosity to see M. de Lally. I cannot say 
that feeling was gratified by the sight of him, 
though it was satisfied, insomuch that it lefb me 
without any great anxiety to see him again. He is 
the very reverse of all that my imagination had led 
me to expect in him : large, fat, with a great head, 
small nose, immense cheeks, nothing diatingui in his 
manner ; and en fait d' esprit , and of talents for 
conversation, so far, so very far distant fi-om our 
Juniperiens* and from M. de Talleyrand, who was 
there, as I could not have conceived, his [Lally's] 
abilities as a writer and his general reputation con- 
sidered. He seems un hon gargon, un trh honnSte 
garfon, as M. Talleyrand says of liim, et rien de 

* Meaning the De StaSl circle of refugees at Juniper. 
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plus!* Mistress Phillips seems as fond of inter-^ 
larding her sentences with French, as if ahe^ too, had 
married a French refugee. M. Lally might have 
penned some pretty stanzas, and recited them, in 
reference to her disappointment, or disenchantment^ 
had he been aware of it, — ^in the style, say, of Mr. 
Channcy Hare Townshend's copy of verses " To the 
Lady who Came to See the Poet," and who, we^ 
presume, found him not exacfly affcer her ideal : 

For outward things with inward jar, 

And far from truth will roam, 
And oft abroad the image mar 

The heart had form'd at home. 
• • • • 

But Authors loftier language need 

Than outward gait or look : 
'Tis better, then, thou only read 

The Poet in his Book. 

At Lausanne, in 1783, Samuel Romilly met witk 
the Abb^ Raynal, of whom he had formed the 
highest expectations, — ^which, however, were " sadly 
disappointed." His conversation " was certainly so 
inferior to his celebrated work, as to give much 
countenance to the report, which has been very 
common, that the most splendid passages in it were 
not his own." Many a base misgiving of this kind 
must have crossed, if not lodged, in the brain of 
those who have sate, like Miss Newcome at the 
Bryanstone-square dinner-party, in close and eager 
scrutiny of an actual Author actually seated on the 
next chair. " Miss Newcome has been watching the 
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behaviour of the author, by whom she sate ; curious 
to know what such a person's habits are ; whether 
he speaks and acts like other people ; and in what 
respect authors are different from persons 'in 
society/" Among savants, and in her cabinet y 
Madame Dacier loved to show herself savante ; but 
everywhere and with everybody else, she was simple, 
easy, and common-place enough to pass for quite an 
ordinary Daughter of Eve. The Countess Hahn- 
TTahn evidently refers to herself in her representa- 
tion of the Countess Ilda Schonholm, whom Ulrich 
has idealised into a Gferman De Stael, but who, on 
acquaintance, exhibits not a trace of his type of an 
authoress, being. simply composed and unaffected, 
and not giving herself the smallest trouble to attract 
attention, in her utter indifference to the impression 
she may make. 

The man Bailly was hard to be recognised by ad- 
mirers of his sparkling Letters. His modesty and 
embarrassment were such that people were utterly 
at a loss to identify with that dry aspect and 
equally dry conversation — dry as remainder ship 
biscuit — ^the author of the trha spirituelles*' Itettres 
sur TAtlantide," laddressed by him to Voltaire. 

Miller describes Mason as sullen, reserved, capri- 
tjious, and unamiable ; and this which he declared to 
be " the real character of this celebrated poet," he 
inserted, he said, as a lesson to mankind, to show 
them what little judgment can be formed of the 
heart of an author, either by the sublimity of his 
•conceptions, the beauty of his descriptions, or the 
purity of his sentiments. 
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The late Mrs. Richard Trench, in one of her re- 
plies to her congeni^ Irish correspondent, Mrs. 
Leadbeater, remarks that she has never seen Miss 
Edgeworth, and does not very much regret it, having 
invariably been disappointed whenever she had 
greatly admired a book, on being introduced to its 
author. 

Nearly a decade later, we jfind the same observer 
giving the same correspondent a description of 
Hayley, the " bard who sang so sweetly the * Tri- 
umphs of Temper,' " as himself " somewhat irritable 
and irascible." She had just been paying the old 
gentleman a visit, at his little villa, near Bognor, — 
" the prettiest nutshell possible, a miniature para- 
dise;" — and thus she reports of the aspect and 
bearing of the suave, sweet singer, chez lui : " His 
look and manner denote impatience, curbed by good 
breeding ; and his nieces seem much afraid of him ; 
so, I perceived,. did his visitors and old friends. I 
think his manner and the expression of his face 
create awe rather than put one at one's ease." 

A few months later, again, we find Mrs. Trench 
recording in her always interesting journal a con- 
versation at Lord Clifden's on the " delusive opinion 
that authors were best known by their works." And 
this appears to have set her upon inditing a jeii 
cHesprit, supposed to be a contribution to a Review 
dated a century later^ and quizzing her old friend 
Samuel Rogers. The Reviewer of 1920 is made to 
lament that no materials are then extant (thanks to 
long civil wars) for a character-portrait of "that> 

VOL. I. 17 
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pleasing versifier." Yet, in fact, an author (he goes 
on to say) is best known by his works; and he 
does not hesitate, therefore, to pronounce Samuel 
Rogers one of the mildest of men, whoUy without 
gall, and abounding in bovJiomie, His writings 
teem with " so much mildness, and such exquisite 
feeling for all the tendernesses of domestic life, as 
speak him one whom to know was to love, who 
never suffered a sharp word to pass his lips, and 
in whom his fnends could have had no fault to 
lament but an excess of meekness." Those only can 
ftdly relish the ironical humour of this, who axe 
familiar with the cynical cauaeriea of the poet in 
question, and his recognised relationship to the 
Sneers, Backbites, and Candours of colloquial fame. 

Referring to the abundant discussions the world 
has heard, first and last, about the life and character 
of Rabelais, M. Sainte-Beuve expresses his belief 
that those who might expect to find in him the 
exact man of his book, a sort of cur^-^mMeciUy a 
jovial buffoon, always in his cups, and at least half- 
seas-over, would be very much disappointeA 

That Beaumarchais who is generally looked upon 
as a Gil Bias, a Guzman d'Alfarage, in short as the 
model of his own Figaro, is said to have, in reality, 
borne no sort of resemblance to these personages, 
but to have been an easy dupe in matters of busi- 
ness, and far more of the victim than the sharper in 
money transactions. 

The habitu^ot Mr. Murray's shop are strenuously 
exhorted by Byron to disabuse their minds of cer- 
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tain prejudices against Alastor. "You are all 
mistaken about Shelley. You do not know how- 
mild, how tolerant, how good he was in society." 
De Quincey describes most people as feeling towards 
WiUiam (Jodwin, as the author of Political Justice 
and the husband of Mrs. Wolstonecraft, with the 
same alienation and horror as of a ghoul, or a blood- 
less vampire, or the monster created by Frankenstein. 
" It may be supposed that I had not shared in these 
thoughtless impressions; and yet, from the audkcity 
of his speculations, I looked to see aloud, clamorous, 
and perhaps self-sufficient dogmatist; whereas the 
qualities most apparent on the surface of his manners 
were a gentle dignity of self-restraint and a tranquil 
benignity." 

Miss Braddon signalises in her typical "sensation" 
writer for the masses, Mr. Sigismund Smith, the in- 
describable diflFerence between such an author as he 
appears on paper, and as he is known to the very 
few friends who know anything about him at all. 
In the narrow circle of his home Mr. Smith is a very 
mild young man, who " could not have hit any one 
if he had tried ever so ; and if you had hit him, I 
don't think he would have minded — ^much." It was 
not in him, we are told, to be very angry ; or to fall 
in love, to any serions extent; or to be desperate 
about anything. " Perhaps it was that he exhausted 
all that was passionate in his nature in penny num- 
bers, and had nothing left for the aflfairs of real life." 
Naturally enough,' people who were impressed by 
his fictions, and were curious to see him, left him for 

17—2 
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the most part with a strong sense of disappointment, 
if not indignation. " They had their own idea of 
what the author of the ' Smuggler's Bride' and 
' Lilia the Deserted' ought to be, and Mr. Smith did 
not at all come up to the popular standard ; so the 
most enthusiastic admirers of his romances were apt 
to complain of him as an impostor when they be- 
held him in private life." Was this meek young 
man the Byronic hero they had pictured? Was 
this the author of "Colonel Montefiasco, or the 
Brand upon the Shoulder-blade"? They had 
imagined, of course, a splendid creature, half magi- 
cian, half brigand, with a pale face, and fierce black 
eyes, a tumbled mass of raven hair, a bare white 
throat, a long black velvet dressing-gown, and thin 
tapering hands, with queer agate and onyx rings 
coiling up the flexible fingers. 

Eogers and Moore being once in colloquy on the 
subject of Young the poet, who, despite his supremely 
sombre poetry, was a very merry feUow in conversa- 
tion, the author of the Pleasures of Memory observed 
to him who sang the Loves of the Angels, " I dare say 
that people who act melancholy as he [Young] did, 
must have a vent in some way or other. Now, 
mutes at funerals, I can imagine them, when they 
throw off* their cloaks, playing leap-frog together." 

It is a comfort to know that the majority of 
French contributors to le Roman terrible are, on 
good authority,* young men of sens assis, per- 

* That, namely, of so sober and (in the French sense) respec- 
table a deponent as M. Cayillier-Flenry. 
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fectly masters of themselves, with more facility 
than genius, and, some of them, excellent fathers of 
families, irreproachable husbands, and exemplary 
ratepayers. 

Wieland used to appeal piteously against his 
critics, from his lax writings to his moral life, and 
wished they " could see him in his quiet home-like 
home, they would then judge otherwise of him." 

On breaking up from a " very pleasant and joyful 
evening" which Doctor Robertson the historian, with 
Alexander Carlyle and others, had spent with Smol- 
lett at Chelsea, Robertson expressed to Carlyle his 
real surprise at the polished and agreeable manners 
of their host, and the great urbanity of his conver- 
sation. He had imagined, it seems, that a man's 
manners must bear a likeness to his books ; and as 
Smollett had described so well the characters of 
ruffians and profligates, that he must, of course, re- 
semble them.* 

Thomas Moore goes to dinner at Rogers's to meet 
Barnes, of the Times, plus Lords Lansdowne and 
Holland, Messieurs Luttrell and Tiemey. Result : 
"Barnes very quiet and improductive ; neither in 
his look nor manner giving any idea of the strong 
powers which he unquestionably possesses." Moore 
foimd a like result when he met Henry Cockburn 
at Jeffrey's, in 1825. 

* ** This was not the first instance we had of the rawness, in 
respect of the world, that still blunted our sagacious friend 
[Robertson]'s observations."— Autobiogr. of Dr. Alex. Carlyle, 
p. 340. 
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Dr. Chalmers, at his last visit to London, within a. 
week or two of his sudden death, records in his. 
Diary the pleasant and UTilike impression of Mr. 
Carlyle that personal contact gave him : " His talk: 
not at all CarlylLsh, much rather the plain and 
manly conversation of good ordinary common sense^ 
with a deal of hearty laughing on both sides." 

According to Scott, no man was ever less knowrt 
by his writings than Henry Mackenzie. You would 
suppose a retired, modest, somewhat affected man^ 
with a white handkerchief, and a sigh ready for 
every sentiment. No such thing. " H. M. [at 83, 
too] is alert as a contracting tailor's needle in every 
sort of business — ^a politician and a sportsman — 
shoots and fishes in a sort even to this day — and is. 
the life of a company with anecdotes and fun. 
Sometimes his daughter tells me he is in low spirits 
at home, but really I never see anything of it in 
society." Half a dozen years later, Sir Walter jots 
down the decease of the Man of Feeling: "I got 
notice of poor Henry Mackenzie's death . . . gayest 
of the gay, though most sensitive of the senti- 
mental." 

So again it has been remarked of Campbell by 
Leigh Himt, that those who knew him only as the 
author of " Gertrude of Wyoming" and the " Plea- 
sures of Hope," would not have suspected him to be 
a merry companion, overflowing with humour and 
anecdote, and anything but fastidious. " Very un- 
like a puritan he talked !* Mr. Hunt, in another 
place, expresses the astonishment he once felt, on 
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finding that " gentle Mr. Hayley," whom he had 
taken for 

A puny insect, sMvering at a breeze, 

was a strong-built man, famous for walking in the 
snow before daylight, and possessed of an intrepidity 
as a horseman amounting to the reckless.* In his 
" Feast of the Violets," again, Leontius commemo- 
rates the contrast between Mrs. Shelley's looks and 
her books : 

So sleek and so smiling she came, people stared 

To think such fair clay should so darkly have dared. 

Perthes spent two evenings with Jean Paul, who 
exerted himself (his visitor says) to appear in the 
best light. But Perthes, by his own account, did 
not hear him utter one significant word, one deep 
view, one result of great inner experience. " His 
conversation was throughout wearisome and obscure. 
For half an hour Jean Paul put us to sleep with 
receipts for sleeping. None of the lightning flashes 
and scintillations of fancy, the striking similes, or 
the glowing pictures with which his works abound, 
appeared in his conversation." And Perthes left 
him, convinced that the man who, as an author, be- 
longed to the tenderest and richest minds of Ger- 
many, was not, therefore, necessarily tender and 
soft-hearted. 

* *' It is not improbable that the feeble Hayley, daring one 
of his equestrian passes, could have snatched up the ' yigorous' 
Gifford, and pitched him over the hedge into the next field."— > 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, oh. xii. 
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It is the old story, as regards heart and feelmg, of 
Eichter's English model and prototype, Laurence 
Sterne. And it is the old story, as regards intellec- 
tual display, of Oliver Goldsmith and ever so many 
more. La Bruyere has commented on the practical 
paradox that you'll find "im homme paraitre grossier, 
lourd, stupide ; il ne sait pas parler, ni raconter ce 
qu'il vient de voir" — all literally and specially 
applicable to Goldsmith, as BosweU and others pic- 
ture him in company ; but what La Bruyfere then 
proceeds to say is equally so, — namely, that " s'il se 
met Ji ^crire, c'est le module des bons contes ; il fait 
parler les animaux, les arbres, les pierres, tout ce qui 
ne parle point : ce n'est que l^geret^, qu* elegance, 
que beau natural, et que d^licatesse dans ses 
ouvrages." " Good Heavens, Mr. Foote," exclaimed 
an actress at the Haymarket Theatre, "what a 
humdrum kind of man Dr. Goldsmith appears in 
our green-room, compared with the figure he makes 
in his poetry !" He was Garrick's butt, too, as one 
who 

wrote like an angel, and talked like Poor Poll. 



We are told that Lord Dorset was so much struck 
^yy the extraordinary merit of " Hudibras," on its 
publication in 1663, t6at he must needs be intro- 
duced to the author. This was effected, accordingly, 
at a tavern, whither Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd brought 
his lordship as an untitled friend. With this result : 
that Mr. Butler, while the first bottle was drinking, 
appeared very flat and heavy ; at the second bottle, 
brisk and lively, full of wit and learning, and a most 
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agreeable companion; but before the third bottle 
was finished, he " sunk again into such deep stupidity 
and dulness, that hardly anybody would have be- 
lieved him to be the author of a book which abounded 
with so much wit, learning, and pleasantry." He 
had his lucid interval, however : which is more than 
we find allowed of some wits, at any stage whatever 
of the bottling process. Next morning, Mr. Shep- 
herd asked Dorset his opinion of Butler, and his 
lordship ingeniously replied, that Samuel was 
like a ninepin, little at both ends, but great in the 
middle. 

This golden mean redeemed Butler. He was not 
always little — not always " at both ends," semper in 
extremis. But poets and philosophers of almost 
equal renown have been denied, by associates and 
compotators, the redeeming point of any such middle 
passage. 

When Leslie, the painter, was at Ayr, all enthu- 
siasm about Bums, he came across an old man who 
said he had often had a gill of whisky with Rab. 
"What a delightful companion Bums must have 
been," exclaimed Mr. Leslie. " Oh, not at all," the 
old man replied ; " he was a silly chiel ; but his 
brother Gilbert was quite a gentleman." Before we 
make much of this auld body's testimonial, we should 
like to know (but indeed inferentially do know) 
what sort of chiel he was, his ain sel. Quite capable, 
no doubt, of tossing off glass for glass, or gill for gill, 
with Eab the poet ; but less so, possibly, of taking 
his mental measure, with that poor metrical ell-wand 
of his own. 
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It is likely enough that there might be found, 
here and there, those of low estate, to whom Scott 
condescended, in that genial, nncondescending way 
of his, who would similarly disparage Sir Walter's 
colloquial claims. And what are we to say of him, 
in his real character, in this respect? Was Sir 
Walter the sort of man you might correctly predicate 
from your study of his books ? Did the author per- 
sonally answer to his books ; or was he, like so many 
of his craft, in sheer and startling contrast with 
them? 

Suppose we take his own statement of the case, 
made early in life. Writing to Miss Seward, about 
the possible prospect of visiting her at Lichfield, the 
author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel says : " You 
would expect to see a person who had dedicated 
himself much to literary pursuits, and you would 
find me a rattle-sculled half-lawyer, half-sportsman, 
through whose head a regiment of horse has been 
exercising since he was five years old ; half-educated 
— half crazy, as his friends sometimes tell him ; half- 
everything, but entirely Miss Seward's much obliged, 
affectionate, and faithful servant, Walter Scott." 
Altogether a man to endorse Mr. Emerson's charge 
against the " too great fineness, efieminacy, and me- 
lancholy " of modem literature, as attributable to 
the enervated and sickly habits of the literary class \ 
and to agree with the rider to that proposition: 
Better that the book should not be quite so good, 
and the bookmaker abler and better, and not himself 
often a ludicrous contrast to all that he has written. 
Sir Walter used himself to say that, as for poets> 
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he had seen all the best of his age and country, and 
that, except Byron, not one of them would answer 
an artist's notion of the character. And what was 
the impression that Scott made upon competent ob- 
servers among his literary contemporaries ? Joanna 
Baillie was asked the question, and answered that^ 
at first she was a little disappointed — "for I was- 
fresh from the Lay, and had pictured to myself an 
ideal elegance and refinement of feature." Never- 
theless she said to herself, that, had she been in a 
crowd, and at a loss what to do, she should have 
fixed upon that face among a thousand, as the sure 
index of the benevolence and the shrewdness that 
woidd and could help her in her strait. Lockhart re- 
cords the opinion of " not a few persons of imdoubted 
ability and accomplishment," that the genius of the 
great novelist and poet rarely, if ever, revealed itself 
in his talk. It was in reference rather, perhaps, to 
Abbotsford belongings, than to the personnel of its. 
proprietor, that Miss Edgeworth exclaimed, on one 
of the happiest days in Scott's life, and with a look 
and accent which those who saw and heard it never 
forgot, as he welcomed her at his archway, " Every- 
thing about you is exactly what one ought to have 
had wit enough to dream !" 

Before quitting Sir Walter's always pleasant pre- 
sence, let us take passing note of his Diary record of 
the death of William Knox, reputed a poet of pro- 
mise, if not approved one by performance-^hymna 
and spiritual songs being the main ofi'spring of his 
muse. Our present interest in him consists simply 
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• 

in the &ct, that in his own line of society he was said 
to exhibit " infinite humour ;" whereas all his works 
^ are grave and pensive — a style, perhaps, like Master 
Stephen's melancholy, aflfected for the nonce." 

On the other hand, there are authors of infinite 
jest, seemingly of drollery all compact, who, in 
private life, look and are as grave and pensive as 
the above hymn-writer was not, Thomas Hood 
may fairly represent the class, as so signally 
one who 

shows, as he removes the mask 



A face that's anything but gay. 

In one of Hood's letters from Coblentz we read: 
**' The artist who is coming out to take my portrait 
will have a nice elderly grizzled head to exhibit. 
What I that pale, thin, long face the Comic ! Zoimds ! 
I must gammon him, and get some friend to sit for 
me." " He must flatter me, or they will take the 
whole thing for a practical joke," Hood writes to 
another friend, some eight months later. Shortly 
before his death he punningly writes to the author 
of " Essays from the Times," " My bust is modelled 
and cast. It is said to be a correct likeness : two 
parts Methodist, to one of Humourist, and. quite 
recognisable in spite of the Hood all over the face." 
The artists and contributors to the London Charivari 
are, personally, one may pretty safely affirm, just 
about as much like Pimch, as Hood was like the 
image formed of him by nineteen-twentieths of those 
who took in, and in this one point were taken in by. 
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the Comic. Nor, by general testimony, was it in 
looks alone, but in mien and manneA, however Tin- 
obtrusive and even reserved, that he left upon you 
the impression of an essentially and constitutionally 
sad-hearted man. 



ABOUT BAEDOLPH'S BOND AND DUMBLE- 

TON'S DEMUR. 

Jl Cue frxrm <§kakiepeare. 

Exceeding wroth was Sir John Falstaff when 
Master Dumbleton, "a rascally yea-forsooth knave'* 
of a draper, demurred to supplying the fat knight 
with satin for his short cloak, and slops. He knew 
Sir John of old ; and was loth to part with the 
goods until he should see the colour of Sir John's 
money. Now ready money was not at all in 
Falstafifs line of business ; not improbably it was 
from him that Ancient Pistol borrowed, stole, or 
conveyed the heroic maxim, that base is the slave 
ijvho pays. What Falstaff was ready to give, in 
return for the desiderated length of satin, was his 
T^ond. He accordingly instructed his page, on 
sending him to Dumbleton's shop, to offer his bond 
for the goods. What more could or would that 
cormorant of a shopkeeper require ? However, to 
provide against any such insulting contingency, 
the page was further instructed to back Sir John 
Falstaff's bond by another — ^that of Bardolph. 
This would be making assurance doubly sure ; and 
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the page would succeed in securing the satin^ of 
course. 

But the best-laid plans of men, as of mice, go oft 
awry; and the page had to come back from the 
shop re* infectd. Whereupon the following dialogue 
occurred between him and his master : 

Falstaff, What said Master Dumbleton about the satin for 
my short cloak and slops ? 

Page, He said, Sir, you shonld procure him better assurance 
than Bardolph : he would not take his bond and yours ; he 
liked not the security. 

The imprecations on the dogged draper to which 
this decision of his moved the disappointed knight, 
can well be spared. "A rascally yea-forsooth 
knave ! to bear a gentleman in hand," or keep him 
in a state of expectancy, " and then to stand upon 
security !" Sir John is out of all patience with the 
tradesmen class and their ways — ^a set of " smooth- 
pates that do now wear nothing but high shoes, and 
bunches of keys at their girdles ; and if a man is 
thorough with them," or behindhand, " in honest 
taking up, then they must stand upon — security. 
I had as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth, 
as offer to stop it with security. I looked he should 
have sent me two-and-twenty yards of satin, as I 
am a true knight, and he sends me security.* No 
wonder the phrase stinks in the nostrils of Dumble- 
ton's would-be debtor. Nevertheless, we, who know 
Falstaff, and who know Bardolph, cannot but agree 
that Master Dumbleton was in the right, when in- 
stead of making up a parcel forthwith of two-and- 
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twenty yards of satin, lie declined a sale until there 
should be forthcoming better assurance than Bar- 
dolph ; and when in plain terms he declared point- 
blank that he would not take Sir John's bond on 
the assurance of another by Bardolph ; for he liked 
not the security. 

Sir Moth Interiest, in Ben Jonson's comedy, being 
arrested by a serjeant at the suit of Master Compass, 
and receiving for answer to all his appeals, that he 
must to prison unless he can find bail his creditor 
likes, — ^protests that he would fain find it, would 
they show him where. Captain Ironsides thereupon 
interposes a fnendly intervention : 

Faith, I will bail him at my own apperil. 
Varlet, begone ; I'll once have the reputation 
To be security for such a sum — 

the sum in question being stated by the oflScer as 
five hundred thousand pounds. Ironsides' ojSfer 
draws this comment from one of the bystanders. 
Doctor Kut : 

He is not worth the buckles 

About his belt, and yet this Ironsides clashes. 

In another of Rare Ben's later and least successful 
comedies, there is a citable passage of colloquy be- 
tween old Pennyboy, the usurer, on the one part, 
and on the other, Fitton, Almanack, Shunfield, and 
Madrigal, rogues all. Are they come to jeer him ? 
for "jeerers" they are, as specially designated in 
Jonson's list of characters. No, says Almanack^ 
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not to jeer him, but to give him some good 
security. 

Ten, What is't ? 

Flu Ourselves. 

Aim, We'll be botmcl for another. 

Fit, This noble doctor here [meaning Almanack]. 

Aim, This worthy courtier [meaning Fitton], 

Fit, This man of war, he was our muster-master. 

Aim, But a sea-captain now, brave captain Shunfield. 

(At this stage of the negociation old Pemiy boy holds 
up his nose — ^in a manner that betokens he liked not 
the security.) 

Shwa, You snuff the air now ; has the scent displeased you P 
Fit, You need not fear him, man, his credit is sound. 
Mm, And season'd too, since he took salt at sea. 
Fen, I do not like pickled security ; 

Would I had one good fresh man in for all ; 

For truth is, you three stink. 
BTiun, You are a rogue. 

Fen, I think I am ; but I will lend no money 

On that security, captain. 

Pierre, in Otway's tragedy, likes not the security 
of JajHBier's oath, after so recently finding Jaffier a 
perjured accomplice : 



Jaff, By all that's just 



Fier, Swear by some other power, 

For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 

(And Jaffier, taking him at his word, does swear by 
some other power, quite another, — ^the very opposite 
power to all that's just.) As sure' a deeth is a Scot- 
tish adage in* high repute with the homely; and 
VOL. L IS 
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thereby hangs a tale. The Earl of Eglintoiin one 
day found a boy climbing up a tree on his estate, 
and called to him to come down. To this the boy 
demurred, — urging, as his motive plea, that the Earl 
would thrash him as soon as he landed. His lord- 
ship pledged his honour that he would do nothing 
of the kind. Says the sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft, " I dinna ken ony thing aboot your honour, 
but if ye say As sure's deeth, I'll come doim." A 
tradition current at Slateford, near Edinburgh, 
relates, that on Prince Charlie's men bivouacking 
for the night there, in a field of peas nearly ripe, the 
owner of the ground applied for some indemnifica- 
tion for the loss of his crop, and was asked if he 
would take the Prince Eegent's bill for the sum, to 
be paid when the troubles of the country should be 
concluded, and the king should enjoy his own again. 
*'The man hesitated at the name of the Prince 
Regent, and said he would prefer a biU from some 
person whom he knew. Charles smiled at his 
caution, and asked if he would take the name of 
the Duke of Perth, who was his countryman." And 
to that security the rustic would not say nay. 

Among the anecdotes relating to Rob Roy, col- 
lected by Sir Walter Scott in the diffuse introduction 
to his novel bearing that name, is one about two 
Lowlanders, father and son, whose cattle had been 
swept away by Highland thieves, and whom Rob 
(for a consideration) put in the way of recovering 
their property. Hardly, however, in so safe and 
surQ a manner as the Lowlanders could have 
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wished ; for while Eob with his party of seven or 
eight armed men lay couched in the heather where 
it was thickest, he bade the two applicants go seek 
their cattle amid a herd of others in a glen not far 
off, and to tell any one who might turn up there 
and threaten them, that Ae was close at hand, with 
twenty men to back him. " But what if they abuse 
us, or kill us T said the elder Lowlander, by no 
means delighted at finding the embassy imposed 
upon him and his son. " K they do you any wrong," 
said Eob, " I will never forgive them so long as I 
live." The security was but little to the other's 
mind ; but he must put up with that, or do without. 
Even Master Dumbleton, had he already parted 
with the satin, would not perhaps have given a flat 
No to Bardolph's bond. 

When Mascarille, passing himself off as a Marquis, 
introduces his feUow-lackey Jodelet as a Viscount, 
to that pretty and credulous pair of precieuses, 
Mesdemoiselles Cathos. and Madelon, he assures 
them of the Viscount's being worthy of that 
honour, upon his own. " Mesdames, agr^ez que je 
vous presente ce gentilhomme-ci : sur ma parole, il 
est digne d'etre connu de vous." The fair cousins 
were too far gone in their craze to like not the 
security. On the other hand, when a real Marquis 
in another play of Molifere's — ^real enough in title, 
but a sorry coxcomb for all that— offers a like 
guarantee (Hi a disputed question of literary taste, 
Dorante is entirely of Master Dumbleton's mind, 
and thinks the security questionable : — 

18—2 
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Le Marqnis. Qnoi! cheyalier, est-ce que tu pretends 
soutenir ce piece ? 
Darante, Qui, je pretends le soutenir. 
Le Marquis, Parbleu ! je la garantis detestable. 
Dorante^ La caution n'est pas bourgeoise. 

by which fagon de parler, borrowed from juris- 
prudence, we axe to understand that the security is 
neither valid nor safe. A little ftirther on, however, 
the Marquis — just as Falstaff backed his own bond 
by Bardolph's— confirms his own opinion by that of 
Dorilas : — 

Mais enfin je sais bien que je n'ai jamais rien yu de si 
m^ chant . . . . et Dorilas, centre qui j'^tais, a 6te de 
mon ayis. 

Dorante, L'autorite est belle, et te voila bien appuye. 

• 

Dorante is another Dumbleton in his panoply of 
impenetrable distrust. 

Not impertinent as an illustration of the subject 
is a certain pens^e or maxime of Chamfort's : — 
" Ceux qui ne donnent que leur parole pour garant 
d'une assertion qui re5oit sa force de ses preuves^ 
ressemblent k cet homme qui disait : J'ai Thonneur de 
vous assurer que la terre toume autour du soleiL** 
Haditt, in his celebrated essay on a prize-fight, ha* 
an amusing story of his hearing " Mr. James Simp« 
kins, hosier in the Strand,, one day when the 
character of the Hole in the Wall was brought ia 
question, observe : ' The house is a very good house> 
and the company quite genteel : I have been there 
myself.'" Fastidious indeed must Mr. Simkins have 
thought the critic who liked not that security. 
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Gibbon's narrative of the miraculous vision of the 
Emperor Constantine, as recorded by Eusebius, is 
foUowed by some characteristic strictures on the 
recorder and his record. He contends that " the 
learned Bishop of Caesarea" should have ascertained 
the precise circumstances of time and place, which 
always serve to detect falsehood, or establish truth ; 
that he should have collected and recorded the 
evidence of the very many alleged living witnesses, 
who must have been spectators of this stupendous 
miracle. Instead of which, what guarantee is 
offered to us ? " Eusebius contents himself with 
alleging a very singular testimony — that of the 
deceased Constantine, who, many years after the 
event, in the freedom of conversation, had related to 
him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and 
had attested the truth of it by a solemn oath." The 
prudence and gratitude of the learned prelate, adds 
his ironical critic, forbade him to suspect the 
veracity of his victorious master; but he plainlj'- 
intimates that, in a fact of such a nature, he should 
have refused his assent to any meaner authority. 
Gibbon himself would evidently lend as much credit 
to the oath of Constantine in this matter, as he 
would to the live justices' hands, and witnesses 
innumerable, cited by Autolycus to satisfy the 
gaping rustics at the sheep-shearing feast. Autoly- 
cus presses the sale of a ballad, of a fish that 
appeared on the coast, on Wednesday, the fourscore 
of April, forty thousand fathoms above water, and 
«ung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. 
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Is it true, think you ? asks Dorcas. " Five justices'" 
hands at it," protests the pedlar ; " and witnesses 
more than my pack will hold." It never occurs to 
simple Dorcas and her mates to say, or think, they 
like not ihxii security. The ballad, thus backed, is 
too good not to be true. 

To return to Gibbon. He suras up by assuming 
that the Protestant and philosophic readers of the 
present age will incline to believe that, in the 
account of his own conversion, Constantine 
attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deli- 
berate perjury. But our sceptical historian is free 
to own that a conclusion so harsh and so absolute 
is not warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, and of Christianity. Still, 
as regards the emperor's voucher for the marvels of 
the bishop's narrative, he certainly likes not the 
security. 

Other of Gibbon's pointed queries to the like 
purport, are more pithy and better known. As 
where, in describing the siege of Constantinople by 
Amurath, in A.B. 1422. he savs that the enthusiasm 
of the dervish, who was snatched to heaven in 
visionary converse with Mahomet, was answered by 
the credulity of the Christians, who beheld the 
Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the 
rampart and animating their courage. "For this 
miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the 
Mussulman saint [Seid Bechar] ; but who will bear 
testimony for Seid Bechar ?" Again, when de- 
scribing the feats of Ali, on whom Mahomet himself 
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bestowed the sumame of the Lion of Gk)d, — one 
signal feat being that he tore from its hinges the 
gate of a fortress, and wielded the ponderous buckle 
in his left hand, — Gibbon quietly subscribes this foot- 
note, in spirit and in form alike so thoroughly his 
own: "Abu Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to 
affirm that he himself, and seven other men, after- 
wards tried, without success, to move the same gate 
from the ground (Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu Kafe was 
an eye-witness, but who will be witness for Abu 
Rafe r 

Lord Lytton makes Randal Leslie bethink him 
of this last " dry witticism in Gibbon," when in his 
money-dealings with Baron Levy, objecting to the 
security as too bad, he is caught up by that shifty 
Hebrew with the exclaimer, " The security too bad 
— what- security ?" " The word of Count di Pes- 
chiera," answers Leslie. "He has nothing to do 
with it," Baron Levy rejoins, — "he need know 
nothing about it. Tis my word you doubt. I am 
your security." And then of course Randal remem- 
bers Abu Rafe, and mentally inquires. Who will be 
security for Baron Levy ? Master Dumbleton had 
never read Gibbon, being his senior by a matter of 
some three centuries, nor is it likely he ever heard 
of Abu Rafe. But identically the same query must 
have crossed his mind in the affair of satin for Sir 
John's short doak, and slops. Bardolph will be 
bond for Falstaff. But who will be bond for 
Bardolph % 

Swift wrote the following epigram on one Delar 
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court's complimenting Carthy, a forgotten translator 
of Horace and Longinus, on the excellence of his 
poetry : 

Carthy, you say, writes well — ^his genitis true, 
You pawn your word for him — ^he'll vouch for you. 
So two poor knaves who find their credit fail. 
To cheat the world become each other's bail. 

Gay was not far off the same mark in the couplet 
expressed by a certain sage fowl, not usually the 
impersonation of wisdom : 

"Wliene'er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me shun his worthy friend. 

When Gadshill, intent on robbing the travellers, 
promises Chamberlain a share in the plunder, " as 
I am a true man," — the latter suggests, " Nay, 
rather let me have it, as you are a false thief." 
There is honour among thieves, as such; and in 
that sense Chamberlain may hope, on Gadshill's 
word of honour, for a bit of the booty. But the 
other security, that offered by the highwayman as 
he is a true, or honest, man, the mover of the 
amendment likes not at alL 

It is the usurper from whom the play just quoted 
is named, of whom Northumberland, in an earlier 
play, is speaking, too credulously by far, when he 
assures King Richard that Harry Bolingbroke hath 
sworn his sinister advent hath no treasonable scope 
— sworn it by a number of solemn topics of adjura- 
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tion, by the tomb of Edward III., by their common 
royalty, by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said. 

This is the kind of assurance that Bolingbroke 
offers. And to back it, Northumberland tenders a 
sort of collateral security, in the shape of his belief 
in Bolingbroke's oath. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just. 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 

There are other than lovers' oaths at which Jove 
laughs, and mortal men too. That is a piquant 
passage in Macaulay's narrative of the plots against 
WiUiam III., where Davenport, a " virulent Tory," 
being caught at supper with Poussin, Lewis the 
Fourteenth's ambassador, at the Blue Posts, and 
reproached by his vexed partisans accordingly, tries 
to defend himself by pretending that Poussin, with 
whom he had passed whole days, through whom he 
had received the French king's present of a diamond 
ring worth three thousand pistoles, and who had 
personally corrected the scun*ilous pamphlets which 
Davenant wrote, was really and absolutely a 
stranger to him, and that the meeting at the Blue 
Posts was purely accidental. "If his word was 
doubted, he was willing to repeat his assertion." 
But the public, which had formed a very correct 
notion of his character, thought, as Lord Macaulay 
dryly says, that his word was worth as much as his 
oath, and that his oath was worth nothing. 
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John Bunyan makes Christian tolerably (or 
Ignorance might say intolerably) plainspoken, when 
he rejects the guarantee proffered by Ignorance, as 
to his heart and life being in complete accord, and 
so warranting the hope that is in him. Christian 
is cross-questioning Ignorance, and demurring to the 
ground of his hope. " But my heart and life agree 
together," urges Ignorance ; " and therefore my hope 
is well grounded." " Who told thee that thy heari 
and life agree together ?" the other demands. "My 
heart tells me so/' is the ready response. At which 
Christian at once is up and at him ^ith an adage, 
" ' Ask my fellow if I be a thief Thy heart tells 
thee so ! " Out on such security ! The pilgrim will 
not make much progress who trades in securities 
such as that. And so Christian, as his manner is, 
goes on to give Ignorance a piece of his mind ; and 
one of those dialogues ensues, which nine out of tea 
Sunday readers of the Pilgrimage are so apt to skip. 

Fancy turning for illustrations from John Bunyan 
to Alexandre Dumas ! Yet variety is venial if not 
desirable, in this kind of annotated mingle-mangle. 
In the adventures detailed in « Vingt Ans Apr^/' 
there are repeated examples, at Cardinal Mazarin's 
cost, of that almost unnegotiable style of security to 
which honest Dumbleton demurred. As where 
D'Artagnan puts it plainly to his Eminence whether^ 
on his fulfilling a certain behest, he may entirely rely 
on being promoted to a captaincy, and the Cardinal 
affirms it, "By the word of Mazarin." "I should 
have preferred any other oath," is the Gtascoa'a 
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dubious osiAe. Then, again, when the three mus- 
keteers have caught Mazarin in a trap, and he is 
bargaining for release, he promises favourable terms 
" by my cardinal's word 1 — ^You don't believe me ? "' 
" Monseigneur, I have no faith in cardinals who are 
not priests." "Well, then, by the word of a 
minister ! " " You are no longer a minister, mon- 
seigneur; you are a prisoner." "By the word of 
Giulio Mazarin, then ! I am that, and always shall 
be, I hope." "Hum!" said D'Artagnan; "I have 
heard talk of a Mazarin who kept his oaths very 
badly, and I am afraid he was of your kindred,, 
monseigneur." Compare with which excerpts the 
conclusion of the treaty, eventually arranged, be- 
tween Mazarin and the irresistible Three — exem- 
plifying the difference between one man's word and 
another's — ^between the word of a perjured minister 
and that of a preux chevalier, sans reproche: 
"Mazarin rose, walked about for some instants- 
. . . then stopping all at once, ' And when I shall 
have signed, gentlemen, what will be my guarantee ? 
— *My word of honour, monsieur,' said Athos. 
Mazarin started, turned towards le Comte de la 
Fere, examined for an instant his noble and loyal 
countenance, and taking up the pen, ' That is suffi- 
cient. Monsieur le Comte,' said he, and he signed.'* 
Hamlet would take the Ghost's word for a thousand 
pounds. Mazarin could trust the look of Athos for 
a deal more than that. At least in romance ; and 
in French romance ; and in the romances of so very 
French a romancer as M. Alexandre Dumas. 
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From the Waverley Novels at large might be 
drawn copious illustrations of our text from Shak- 
speare, more or less pertinent and puissant. "If 
ever Ivanhoe returns from Palestine," quoth the 
Palmer to the Knight Templar, " I will be his surety 
that he meets you" lance in hand. "A goodly 
security !" quoth proud Sir Brian, who suspects not 
the Palmer's real quality. — Poor old Isaac of York 
being promised deliverance from torture in the 
furnace, by brutal Front-de-Boeuf, on condition of 
paying that rapacious baron a thousand pounds of 
silver, " And what is to be my surety," asks the Jew, 
*' that I shall be at liberty after this ransom is paid ?" 
" The word of a Norman noble, thou pawnbroking 
slave," is Front-de-Boeufs answer. The pawn- 
broking slave has the ill manners to like not that 
security. Even so, in a previous chapter, had De 
Bracy expressed distrust of the Templar's promise 
to leave him his fair prey. "Psha," said the Tem- 
plar, " what hast thou to fear ? Thou knowest the 
vows of our order." "Right well," replied De 
Bracy, " and also how they are kept." No wonder 
Hebecca the Jewess makes a like retort on the pro- 
fligate knight. He swears by earth, and sea, and 
sky, that if she will come down, he will offer her no 
offence. " I will not trust thee. Templar," Bebecca 
answers; "thou hast taught me better how to 
estimate the virtues of thine Order." — When Ken- 
neth seeks to introduce the Moorish physician, 
Saladin in disguise, into King Richard's tent, to 
<jure the ailing monarch, " And who wHl warrant," 
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objects De Vaux, "that he brings not poisons in- 
stead of remedies ?" " His own life, my lord, — his 
head, which he offers as a guarantee." But De 
Vaux likes not even iliat security — ^for he has known 
many a resolute ruflSian, he says, who valued his life 
as little as it deserved, and would hie to the gallows 
as merrily as if the hangman were his partner in a 
dance. Sir Kenneth is urgent, however, for the. 
admission of so skilled a leech, especially one ex- 
pressly commissioned by so honourable and friendly 
a foe as Saladin himself. De Vaux still holds out : 
" And who will vouch for the honour of Saladin, in 
a case when bad faith would rid him at once of his 
most powerful adversary?" "I myself," replied 
Sir Kenneth, " will be his guarantee, with honour, 
life, and fortune." The Scot vouching for the Turk 
is, to the sturdy Englishman, rather a puzzle than 
a solution of one. When at last the Saracen ap- 
pears, the Baron of Gilsland requires, before ad- 
mitting him to Richard, some trustworthy evi- 
dence of his medical proficiency. What has El 
Hakim to produce — what cause to show why an 
injunction should not issue, barring nearer approach ? 
"Ye have the word of the mighty Saladin," he 
replies ; " a word which was never broken towards 
friend or foe — ^what, Nazarene, wouldst thou de- 
mand more ?" " I would have ocular proof of thy 
skill," says the baron, "and without it thou ap- 
proachest not the couch of Kjing Richard." 

In his earlier and less popular Tale of the 
Crusades, so called, Sir Walter had exemplified 
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Dumbleton's distrust, in a demur raised by honest 
Hammock to the purposes and promises of the wild 
Prince of Powys. He asks for better vouchers of 
the prince's messenger ; who fires up at the demand : 
" Is it for thee, or such as thee, to express doubt of 
the purposes of the Prince of Powys ?" "I know 
them not, good Jorworth," returns the phlegmatic 
Meming, " but through thee ; and well I wot thou 
art not one who wiU not let thy traffic miscarry for 
i^rant of aid from the breath of thy mouth." Where- 
iipon Jorworth hurriedly heaps asseveration on 
asseveration — as he is a Christian man — by the 
soul of his father — ^by the faith of his mother — by 
the black rood of — '- — , " Stop, good Jorworth," quoth 
Wilkin Mammock, " thou heapest thine oaths too 
quickly on each other, for me to value them to the 
right estimate : that which is so lightly pledged, is 
sometimes thought not worth redeeming." And 
he hints that some part of the Prince's promised 
guerdon, actually paid down, were worth a hundred 
oaths. 

Vain are Brenda's cautionary pleadings and 
Noma's warning legends to loosen Minna's attach- 
ment to Captain Cleveland. "I am alike strong 
in my own innocence," exclaims Minna, " and in the 
honour of Cleveland." Brenda would fain reply, 
but dare not, that she does not confide so absolutely 
in the latter security as in the first. — Mary Stuart, 
negociating at Lochleven with the Ruthvens and 
.lindesays, inquires of them, "And what warrant 
ihave I that ye will keep treaty with me, if I should 
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barter my kingly estate for seclusion, and leave to 
weep in secret ? " " Our honour and our word, 
madam," answers Ruthven. " Tiey are too slight 
and unsolid pledges, my lord," says the Queen ; 
*' add at least a handful of thistle-down to give them 
weight in the balance." 

Frequent are Jonathan Oldbuck's ironical com- 
mentaries to the same effect, on the asseverations of 
that very transparent impostor, Dousterswivel. As 
where the German assures the picnic party of the 
truth of a Harz goblin story — " that is as true as I 
am honest man." " There is no disputing any 
proposition so well guaranteed," said the Antiquary, 
dryly. In the same capital fiction occurs this com- 
ment of the magistrate on the imprisoned mendi- 
cant's offer to pledge his word to appear when 
required, if allowed his freedom now: "I rather 
think, my good friend," Bailie Littlejohn tells Edie 
Ochiltree, " your word might be a slender security 
where your neck might be in some danger. I am 
apt to think you would suffer the pledge to be for- 
feited." And therefore would his worship have the 
prisoner think if he can't offer some more valid 
security than that. 

Narrators of transcendent marvels and systematic 
drawers of the long bow, — ^near of kin to Mun- 
chausen and Mendez Pinto, — who love to "angle 
hourly for surprise, and bait their hook with pro- 
digies and lies," are apt to offer their own eyesight 
as voucher for their truth. They tell you they have 
seen it. And what can you then say, but what 
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Dumbleton says ? Cowper,. however, suggests an 
ironical equivoque : 

A great retailer of this cnrious ware 
Haying unloaded, and made many stare, 
Can this be true ? an arch observer cries ; 
Yes (rather moved), I saw it with these eyes. 
Sir ! I believe it on that ground alone ; 
I could not, had I seen it with my own. 

• 
A writer of influence welcomes as " very whole- 
some" the distaste which English people have 
acquired for educational establishments where 
" Christian watchfulness" is set down, among the 
accomplishments of the place, along with embroidery 
and the use of the globes. We do not, says he, 
want to have what ought to be an invisible and 
unostentatious influence turned into an item of a* 
school prospectus. " When the lady advertised in 
the Tvmes for a trifling loan, ' her only security 
being a spotless reputation and a rosewood piano/ 
the lender probably trusted more to the piano than 
to the rather airy collateral security. He would not 
think his money any safer for the alleged spotless- 
ness of the borrower's reputation, and people of 
sense will not think that professions of religious 
watchfulness are any guarantee for the healthy 
growth of their daughters' morality or devoutness.'* 
Addison tells a story of a celebrated French 
quack who, on his first appearance in the streets of 
Paris, made his little boy walk before him, and cry 
with a shrill voice, Mon p^re gu^rit toutes sortea de 
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wxiladieay ** My father cures all sorts of distempers ;" 
while the doctor himself, as he paced with an even 
and stately step in the rear, added, in a gra\^ and 
composed manner, V enfant dit vrai, "The child 
says true." Nor would dupes be wanting to accept 
the quack's security for his child's proclamation. 
As such vouchers are always forthcoming on occa- 
sion, so, too, are believers in and acceptors of them. 
Mat-of-the-Mint offers to be answerable for the in- 
tegrity of Captain Macheath ; and this to some folks 
would be uTianswerable. Worthy people often act 
on the like principle. Francis Homer detected 
himself in something of the kind when, himself a 
stranger to the Lord President, he wrote to that 
dignitary in behalf of Mr. Mans as a candidate for 
the rectorship of the High School at Edinburgh, and 
thus refers to the recommendation in an after-epistle 
to his friend : " But as he has no means of knowing 
anything about me, I am afraid he will .... allow 
no other weight to my testimony than as to one of 
the gang vouching for another." Brantome approves 
as prudential the reply of De Eosne to a challenge 
from De Fargy, received through the medium of a 
youngster who offered to pledge his word and faith 
for the fair conduct of his principal, — ^that he, De 
Eosne, had no sort of intention of trusting his life 
upon a pledge on which he would not lend twenty 
crowns. 

When Jasper Losely, in Lord Lytton's story, tries 
to negociate a bill of Mde. Caumartin's for 5001., 
Poole shakes his head, and intimates the need of 

VOL. L 19 
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security. " 111 be security," exclaims Jasper. At 
which the " other shook his head a second time, still 
more* emphatically than the first." So, again, when 
young Lionel, in the same story, is defending against 
shrewd, sagacious Colonel Morley, the " very good 
feUow" who has been getting the use of Lionel's 
name on bills of his, which have not been taken up 
when due, — the young man's verdant protest, " He's 
really a very good fellow, and if I wanted security 
would be it to-morrow to any amount." " IVe no 
doubt of it — to any amount !" assents the Colonel, 
who as a matiure man of the world, is cognisant of 
the market value of all such securities. 

In the Litroduction to his Biographical History 
of Philosophy, Mr. G. H. Lewes takes occasion to 
discuss, in his searchiag, lively way, the explana- 
tions offered, in divers quarters, of the phenomena 
of Table-turning — some attributing them to spiritual 
agency, others to electricity, &c. The obvious defect 
in these explanations, he urges, lies in the utter 
absence of any guarantee; whereas we ought to 
be satisfied with no explanation which is without 
its valid guarantee — just as, before purchasing 
silver spoons, we demand to see the mark of 
Silversmiths' Hall, to be assured that the spoons are 
silver and not plated only. Then turning to the 
scientific explanation, that in point of fact the table 
was pushed by the hands which rested on it, he 
meets the difficulty raised by the persons in question 
declaring solemnly they did Tvot push, — and whom, 
it is alleged, as persons of respectability, we are 
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bound to believe, — ^by the query, Is this statement 
of any value ? " The whole question is involved in 
it. But the philosophical mind is very little affected 
by guarantees of respectability in matters impli- 
cating sagacity rather than integrity. The French- 
man assured his friend that the earth did turn round 
the sun, and offered his 'parole dJhormeVjr as a 
guarantee; but in the delicate and difficult ques- 
tions of science paroles d'hon/neur have a quite 
inappreciable weight." * As a pronounced Positive 
philosopher Mr. Lewes applies the same mode of 
argument to Metaphysics at large ; and treats the 
metaphysician as a merchant who speculates boldly, 
but without that convertible capital which can 
enable him to meet his engagements; who gives 
bills, yet has no gold, no goods to answer for them — 
these bills not being representative of wealth 
which exists in any warehouse. "Magnificent as 
his speculations seem, the first obstinate creditor 
who insists on payment makes him bankrupt." 
Positive philosophy cannot away with any such 
securities. She regards them as bankers would 
a bill endorsed by Mr. Micawber. 

The metaphysician may tell the positivist, when 
called . upon by the latter for some principle of 



* "We may therefore set aside the respectability of the 
witnesses, and, with full confidence in their integrity, estimate 
the real yalue of their assertion, which amounts to this : they 
were not conscious of pushing." — Lewes, Biogr. Hist, of Phi- 
losophy, Introd., pp. zz. sq. 
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verification, that " Reason must verify itself" (the 
approved Hegelian reply). But unhappily Beason 
has no such power, Mr. Lewes and his school assert ; 
" for if it had. Philosophy would not now be dis- 
puting about first principles ; and when it claims 
the power, who is to answer for its accuracy, quia 
custod/iet ipsos custodes ?" Bardolph gives his bond, 
but who will be bond for Bardolph ? 



t I 
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HAUNTED BY A LOOK. 
^ Cue frxmt Crabb-e. 

In one of Grabbers letters in rhyme on the Poor of 
the Borough, the story is told of a widow's family 
sorrows. Three sons she has followed to the grave; 
and one, by the bad of either sex beguiled, worst of 
the bad, has come to a felon's death. His mother's 
last look at him was on his way to the scaffold. 
His last look at her, was one that haunts her by 
day and night : 

I cannot speak it — cannot bear to tell * 

Of that sad hour — I heard the passing-beU ! 

« 

Slowly they went ; he smiled and look'd so smart, 

Tet sure he shudder'd when he saw the cart, 

And gave a look — until my dying-day 

That look will never from my mind away : 

Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 

Taking this cue from Crabbe, plenteous illustra- 
tions may be offered to the reader, of haunting looks, 
that constitute themselves in the memory of ob- 
servers an ever-reappearing presence that is not to 
be put by. 
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First of all, however, be a brief paragraph set 
apart, all by itself, in record of a sad and solemn 
passage in sacred story. It is of One who turned 
and LOOKED upon Peter, when Peter had denied 
Him thrice. And the cock crew. And Peter went 
out and wept bitterly. Quite sure we safely may 
be that that Look haunted Simon, son of Jonas, to 
his dying day. Surely in after years, as on the 
day of apostasy and renunciation, when he thought 
thereon he wept. Forgiven, he could never forgive 
himself. Surely, with that impulsive, emotional 
nature of his, Simon Peter keenly remembered that 
Look to the last; and when the predicted time came 
that he should be old, and should stretch forth his 
hands, and another should gird him, and carry him 
whither he would not, — still when he thought there- 
on he wept. 

Did the soldiers who accompanied the tribune 
charged with the mission of putting Cicero to death, 
did they ever, could they ever, forget the last look 
of that illustrious victim ? By Plutarch's account, 
he ordered his servants to set the litter down, as 
soon as he caught sight of Herennius and the others 
in fell pursuit of him ; and " putting his leffc hand 
to his chin, as it was his custom to do, he looked 
steadfastly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
ance of nLx^ in his fa«e. overgrown with hif aad 
wasted with anxiety, so much affected the attend- 
ants of Herennius, that they covered their faces " 
while that officer despatched him. But they could 
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not cover up, stifle, and efface from memory the in- 
expressible bitterness of the doomed man's latest 
look. 

Justly admired for its wonderful beauty is that 
passage in one of the old Scotch ballads which de* 
scribes the Gordon firing the castle of an enemy^ 
whose daughter, as a last hope of escape, being let 
down from the wall, gets a deadly fall on the point 
of (Gordon's spear : 

Then wi' his spear he turned her owre, 
• 0, gin her face was wan ! 
He said, " Ye are the first that e'er 
I wished alive again." 

He turned her owre and owre again, 

0, gin her face was white ! 
" I might hae spared that bonnie face 

To hae bin some man's delight !" 

The one bitter remembrance in la Vie et la Mart 
dvj Capitaine Renaud, as related by M. Alfred de 
Vigny, is that of a night-attack upon a Russian out^ 
post, in which, hardly awakened from sleep, an in- 
nocent and beautiful youth, one of the boys of four- 
teen who sometimes held officers* commissions in the 
Russian army, fell dead in his grey-haired father's 
sight, by the unconscious hand of Renaud. The 
look of the dying boy, and the look of the bereaved 
father, wrung the soul of Renaud, and haunted him 
to the end of his days; from that hour he never 
used sabre more, and was known to the soldiers by 
carrying ever after a canne de jonc, which dropped 
from the dying hand of the poor boy. 
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F^cit^ Femig, one of the young amazons (cele- 
brated by Lamartine) who fought under Dumouriez, 
saved from the enemy's hulans a yoimg Belgian 
officer, named Vanderwalen; and her look, as she 
did so, is made much of by the historian, as it de- 
servedly was by Vanderwalen ; who, when left in 
the hospital at Brussels, in due time forgot his 
wounds, but never the aspect of the heroine that 
came charging to the rescue in such splendid style. 
The look of that jeune personne, in the dress of a 
comrade in arms, precipitating herself into the mSl^e 
for a stranger's sake, firing pistol-shots, and dealing 
sabre-strokes right and left— and presently again 
leaning wistfully over his blood-stained bed in the 
military hospital, — no wonder he could never forget 
it ; or that in after years he sought out, discovered, 
and married Ma'mselle. 

Adrastus, King of Argos, in Justice Talfourd's 
one successful tragedy, thus describes to Ion the last 
look of the wife on whom he had doted so fondly : 

She spake no word, but clasp'd me in her arms, 
And lay her down to die. A lingering gaze 
Of love she fix'd on me— none other loved 
And so pass'd hence. By Jupiter, her look ! 
Her dying patience glimmers in thy face I 
She lives again 1 

The doomed king has not yet discovered in the 
foundling youth who stands over him knife in hand, 
his child, and hers. 

Lady Bessborough, in conversation with Thomas 
Moore, (1821), mentioned that, when a child, she 
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was en pension at Versailles, where she used to be a 
good deal taken notice of by Marie Antoinette, and 
spoke of the very striking air of dignity her coun- 
tenance could assume. On one occasion, when the 
little girl had been playing with her in the morn- 
ing, there was to be a reception of ambassadors, 
whom it was the custom for the Queen to receive 
sitting at the bottom of the bed. "The child, 
anxious to see the ceremony, hid herself in the bed- 
curtains, and was so astonished and even terrified 
by the change which took place in the Queen's 
countenance, on the entrance of the ambassadors, 
that the feeling has never been forgotten by her to 
this hour." 

Margaret Fuller (Ossoli) gives a worked-up scene, 
in one of her least transcendental works, descrip- 
tive of the bitter shame and chagrin endured by an 
old and honoured friend of her father's, who brought 
to their house on a visit a newly-married termagant 
wife — Si, violent outburst of insulting defiance on the 
■** lady's" part being the occasion of his, Mr. P.'s, 
humiliation. "My father, no less distressed [than 
my mother, upon whom Mrs. P.'s drunken volley of 
abuse was hurled], yet unwilling to outrage the 
feelings of his friend by doing or saying what his in- 
<iignation prompted, turned an appealing look on P. 

" Never, as he often said, was the painful expres- 
sion of that sight effaced from his mind. It haunted 
his dreams and disturbed his waking thoughts. P. 
sat with his head bent forward, and his eyes cast 
down, pale, but calm, with a fixed expression, not 
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merely of patient woe, but of patient shame, which 
it would not have been thought possible for thai 
noble countenance to wear; 'yet,* said my father^ 
' it became him. At other times he was handsome, 
but then beautiful, though of a beauty saddened and 
abashed/ '* 

Mr. Charles Dickens describes the haunting effect 
the look of solitary-system prisoners, one and all, 
had upon him, when he visited the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, outside of PHiladelphia. On the haggard 
face of every man among these prisoners, he says, 
the same expression sat — something like that 
strained attention which we see upon the faces of 
the blind and deaf, mingled with a kind of hon*or, 
as if they had all been secretly terrified. " In every 
little chamber that I entered, and at every grate 
through which I looked, I seemed to see the same 
appaUing countenance. It lives in my memory, with 
the fascioation of a remarkable pictiu-e." Insomuch 
that, were a himdred men paraded before him, with 
one among them newly released from this solitary 
suffering, Mr. Dickens would undertake to point 
him out. 

The slave-owner in one of Colonel Whyte Mel- 
ville's multitudinous fictions, relates at a dinner- 
party his mode of disposing of the slaves he waa 
obliged to put out of the way — to save the rest: 
" First I took and hove them overboard, one by one^ 
thinking it was a cool and merciful death for the 
poor thirsty creatures ; but I'm a himiane man, sir, 
and I couldn't bear to see their eyes — 'specially tha 
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women — as they went over the side. Have you 
ever watched a face, sir, just when the last chance- 
is up ? It's an ugly sight, a very ugly sight,'* says 
the old gentleman, with a retrospective sigh, filling 
his glass the while. 

The burly old convive he is addressimg, sets down 
his wine untasted, and looks as if he were going to 
be sick. "Gracious Heavens!" is presently the 
horrified listener's exclamation, bursting out in a 
white heat ; " can you bear to talk of such horrors ?' 
. . . shall you ever forget them till yoiu* dying day T' 
Well might he, undesignedly and unconsciously, be 
quoting Crabbe with a shocked note of interro- 
gation. 

The autobiographer of " The Hidden Sin" has lost,, 
in early life, an elder brother, clever, handsome, and 
full of promise, who has disappeared under mys- 
terious circumstances from their pleasant old home 
in Armagh. Transferred in boyhood to America,, 
the autobiographer becomes interested at school in 
one of the ushers, a sober, sedate, devout young- 
Scotchman, Melrose Morton, to whom on one occa- 
sion he confides the strange story of his brother's 
disappearance. Melrose was holding him fast by 
the hand the while. And " I felt his fingers twitch 
and tremble as if they had been struck by sudden 
palsy, and when I looked up into his face, the ex- 
pression of fearful memory that was in it made me 
stop short," &c. Time passes oa, and the two never 
recur to that story and that look. "Melrose had. 
[seemingly] forgotten that I had ever told him, that. 
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was clear to me, though his look at the time was 
queer to remember, and always recurred in my bad 
dreams." 

Slandered Rachael, in Mr. Charles Eeade's prose 
idyll of Clouds and Sunshine, is put to shame before 
an eager company of observers. She is dared to 
give a denial to a blighting charge against her. 
*'A11 eyes turned and fastened upon Rachael; and 
those who saw her at this moment will carry her 
face and her look to their graves, so fearful was the 
anguish of a high spirit groimd into the dust and 
shame ; her body seemed that moment to be pierced 
with a hundred poisoned arrows." She is described 
as rising, white to her very lips, and standing in the 
midst of them quivering like an aspen-leaf, her eyes 
pretematurally bright and large, — and as taking one 
uncertain step forward, as if to fling herself on the 
weapons of scorn that seemed to hem her in ; and 
openings her mouth to speak, while her open lips 
trembled, and trembled, and no sound came : so that 
all the hearts round, even the hard old farmer's, 
began now to freeze and fear at the sight of this 
wild agony. — Nor must this be the only illustration 
from the author of Hard Cash. 

In that masterly scene in Mr. Reade's masterly 
fiction — ^founded on fact — of the Cloister and the 
Hearth, where Margaret goes to church to hear the 
Dominican friar, who is, in very truth, her own re- 
turned Gerard, there comes a shattering moment of 
recognition, when his look at her, and hers at him, 
is branded for ever into the innermost memory of 
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each. Father Clement that is, Gerard that was, is 
the first to recognise ; for she is little altered, he 
very much. Indeed, she is listening, not looking ; 
and it is by the startled countenance of those around 
her, perplexed by the preacher's afirighted gaze at 
the woman he had believed to' be three years dead 
and gone, that she is first roused to turn her eyes in 
his direction. She follows their looks ; and there, 
in the pulpit, is a face as of a staring corpse. The 
friar's eyes, naturally large, and made larger by the 
thinness of his cheeks, are dilated to a supernatural 
size, and glaring, her way, out of a bloodless face. — 
Anon, the church falls into commotion. There come 
shrieks of nervous women, and buzzing of men ; and 
Margaret, seeing so many eyes levelled at her, 
shrinks terrified behind a pillar, with one scared, 
hurried glance at the preacher. 

" Momentary as that glance was, it caught in that 

stricken face an expression that made her shiver. 

. . , She tried to think, but her mind was in a 

whirl. Thought would fix itself in no shape but 

this : that on that prodigy-stricken face she had seen 

a look stamped. And the recollection of that look 

now made her quiver from head to foot. 

" For that look was * Recognition.' " 

Geraxd on his part, staxed at his Margaret, sun- 

dered from him by a cruel lie, — ^with monstrous eyes 

and bloodless cheeks; and the people died out of 

his sight ; and he heard, as in a dream, a rustling 

and rising all over the church ; but " could not take 

his prodigy-stricken eyes off* that face, all life, and 
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bloom,and beauty,and thatwondrous aubiimhair glis- 
tening gloriously in the sun." He gazed^ thinking she 
must vanish. She remained. AU in a moment she 
was looking at him, full. Her own violet eyes ! At 
this he was beside himself, and his lips parted to 
.shriek \)ut her name, when she " turned her head 
swiftly, and soon after vanished, but not without 
one more glance, which, though rapid as lightning, 
•encountered his, and left her couching and quivering 
with her mind in a whirl, and hun panting and 
griping the pulpit convulsively. For this glance of 
hers, though not recognition, was the startled, in- 
quiring, nameless, indescribable look, that precedes 
recognition." 

Watch the face of Magdalen Vanstone, in No 
Name, when she has just finished reading the " atro- 
cious sentences " which condemn her and her sister 
to absolute penury in their sudden desolation of 
orphanage. " As soon as she had done, she silently 
pushed the manuscript away, and put her hands on 
a sudden over her face. When she withdrew them, 
all the four persons in the room noticed a change in 
her. Something in her expression had altered, sub- 
tilely and silently; something which made the 
familiar features suddenly look strange, even to her 
sister and Miss Garth; something, through aU after 
years, never to be forgotten in connexion with that 
day — and never to be described." 

Or watch, again, the look of Mrs. Graham, on 
iiaking an indignant leave of Gilbert Markham, in 
Anne Bronte s story of Wildfell Hall : " And tiien 
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she stood still, and cast one look behind. It was a 
look less expressive of anger than of bitter anguish 
and despair." "That last look of hers," he says 
afterwards, " had sunk into my heart ; I could not 
forget it." 

So with Hamilton Aide's Eita,in A^r autobiography: 
*'Rawdon's eyes gleamed on me out of the deep 
shadow with such woful, passionate expression, that 
my heart smote me as I thought how often, in the 
long years to come, I should find that same look 
bent on me — ^that silent, touching rebuke so impos- 
sible to answer." Once again, however, they meet, 
and the door is locked, and Rawdon takes her cold 
hands in his, and looks into her face. " Ah, such a 
look as I can never forget." 

When the hard elder, Mr. Bradshaw, in Mrs. 
Gaskell's story of Ruth, upbraids the supposed Mrs. 
Denbigh for her dissimulation in coming under his 
family roof-tree, she bears all with meek endurance 
until he stigmatises her boy by a branding epithet. 
"At the mention of Leonard, Ruth lifted up her 
eyes for the first time since the conversation began, 
the pupils dilating, as if she were just becoming 
aware of some new agony in store for her. I have 
seen such a look of terror on a poor dumb animal's 
countenance, and once or twice on human faces. 
I pray I may never see it again on either 1" Like 
the look of Martha Ray in the ballad-poem : 

I did not speak — ^I saw her face ; 

Her face I it was enough for me ; 
I tnm'd about, and heard her ory, 

" Oh misery I oh misery ! " 
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It is just after her return to England from her 
wedding-tour that Caroline Lady Montfort, in 
Lord Lytton's fiction, again sees Guy DarrelL Her 
carriage is detained in the throng of a crowded 
street, and he passes it on horseback. " It was but 
one look in that one moment ; and the look never 
ceased to haunt her — a look of such stem disdain, 
but also of such deep despair." And the author 
affirms that no language can exaggerate the elo- 
quence which there is in a human countenance, 
when a great and tortured spirit speaks out from it 
accusingly to a soul that comprehends. "The 
crushed heart, the ravaged existence, were bared 
before her in that glance, as clearly as to a wanderer 
through the night are the rents of the precipice in 
the flash of the lightning." 

Never to be forgotten by Philip Hepburn, in Mrs. 
Gaskell's seaport story, was the look his wife gave 
him when he reproached her, on her sick-bed, for 
calling out, in wandering sleep, the name of the man 
whom she supposed dead, but whom Philip, though 
he kept her in the dark, had no reason to believe 
other than alive. Passionate and sudden was 
PhiUp's upbraiding remonstrance. But m a moment 
he could have bitten out his tongue. " She looked 
at him with the mute reproach which some of us see 
(God help us !) in the eyes of the dead, as they 
come before our sad memories in the night-season ; 
looked at him with such a solemn, searching look, 
never saying a word of reply or defence." And her 
steady, dilated eyes kepi him dumb and motionless 
as if by a spell. 
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Never to be forgotten by the remorseful lady of 
title, in one of Colonel Whyte Melville's stories, is 
the look of Cousin Latimer, whose long-promised 
hand at the dance she flirtingly refuses on the plea 
of being engaged to a hussar officer in the room. 
" Poor boy ! I can see his pained, eager face 
now," she says, long years after he is dead. Again 
and again she wilfully refuses him — ^and this is done 
once too often. " I never saw a face so changed : he 
was deadly pale, and there was a sweet melancholy 
expression in his countenance that contrasted 
strangely with the wild gleam in his eye.** In my 
Lady's confessions to Kate Coventry, she lays Cousin 
Latimer's death at her own door, and warns Miss 
Kate — who, like herself, is more than a bit of a flirt 
— against incurring the like peril of being haunted 
for life by a reproachful look. " Kate ! Kate ! 
would you have such feelings as mine? Should 
you like to live all your life haunted by one pale 
face ?" 

Never to be forgotten by Dr. Croly's Marston — 
the soldier and statesman — ^is the look of Mariamne, 
as her horse runs away with her on the Sussex 
downs, flying like the wind, and within a hundred 
yards of the clifi": her eyes starting from their 
sockets, her lips gasping wide, her visage ghastliness 
itself: another moment, and aU must be over ; for at 
the end of the valley is the sea, a hundred and fifty 
feet below. " The look which she cast upon me, as 
she shot by, haunted me for years after, whenever 
an image of terror rose in my dreams." 

VOL. I. . 20 
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Never to be forgotten by the Chronicler of the 
Canongate is the look of the Highland Widow, 
" victim of guilt and calamity," when he takes leave 
of her, and hears her last sigh of despair at the fate 
of the son who was all her pride, and whose death, 
a disgraceful one, was brought about by her means. 
" I shall never forget the look she cast up to heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in the very- 
words of my old friend, John Home, * My beautiful 
— my brave !' " 

Florence Dombey, cast off by her father, cannot 
even hear that father named without agitation of 
the wildest. "No, no! Walter!" She shrieked, 
and put her hands up to her head, in an attitude of 
terror that transfixed him [Walter] where he stood. 
" Don't say that word ! " He never, from that hour, 
forgot the voice and look with which she stopped 
him at the name. He felt that, if he were to live a 
hundred years, he never could forget it. " The 
whole history of her untold slight and suffering was 
in the cry and look ; and he felt he never could 
forget it, and he never did." When voice is thus 
blended with look, and intensifies its agony, the 
remembrance of it is rendered the more painfully 
vivid and ineffaceable. When Morris, the gauger, 
was hurled from cliff above into lake below, at the 
command of Helen MacGregor, he set up, writes a 
shocked witness, his sometime fellow-traveller, 
Francis Osbaldistone, " the most piercing and dread- 
ful cries that fear ever uttered — I may well term 
them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years 
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afterwards." As the murderers, or executioners, 
call them which we wiU, dragged the prostrate 
suppliant along, he recognised his late companion 
even in that moment of horror, and exclaimed in 
the last articulate words he was heard to utter, 
" Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone, save me ! — ^save me ! " The 
appalled hearer and gazer never could forget the 
wild vehemence of that last cry, the frenzied anguish 
of that last look. 

It is in the last conflict, or well-nigh the last, of 
Maggie Tulliver, that, with a great and, as French 
writers would say, a supreme effort, she takes her 
rival, Lucy, by the hand, and saying, " Lucy, I pray 
to God continually that I may never be the cause of 
sorrow to you any more," presses the little hand she 
holds between her own, and looks up into the face 
that is bent over hers. " Lucy never forgot that 
look." And on the other hand, Lucy's previous look 
had long time haunted Maggie, and tended to this 
result of renunciation and self-sacrifice. " For 
Maggie was haunted by a face cruel in its very gen- 
tleness — a face that had been turned on hei's with 
glad sweet looks of trust and love from the twilight- 
time of memory ; changed now to a sad and weary 
face by a first heart-stroke." 

In a later work the same powerful writer shows 
us a heartless husband looking for the last time at 
his misused wife, now dead. " He cast only one 
glance at the dead face on the pillow, which DoUy 
had smoothed with decent care ; but he remembered 
that last look at his imhappy hated wife so well, 

20—2 
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that at the end of sixteen years every line in the 
worn face was present to him when he told the full 
story of this night." And again, in the Scenes of 
Clerical Life, there are repeated illustrations of the 
power of an expressive look — ^Mr. Tryan's, for in- 
stance, as felt so vividly by Janet Dempster — and 
hers, in turn, as she looked at him, another time, 
" with eager, questioning eyes, with parted, trem- 
bling lips, with the deep horizontal lines of over- 
mastering pain on her brow." In this artificial life 
of ours, we are reminded, it is not often we see a 
human face, with all a' heart's agony in it, uncon- 
trolled by self-consciousness ; when we do see it, it 
startles us as if we had suddenly waked into the 
real world of which this every-day one is but a 
puppet-show copy. On even the least thoughtful 
of us, such a look is pretty sure to leave its mark 
for life. 

Cecil Danby, in Mrs. Gore's clever autobiography 
of that other Pelham, is unhappily the means of 
bringing about the death of little Arthur, his nephew 
— ^heir to the title and peerage, and upon whom the 
grandfather. Lord Ormington, so fondly dotes. In 
the chamber of death, still strewn with the child's 
playthings, Cecil has to meet his father's inexpres- 
sible look of consternation, reproach, and bitter 
misgiving. " Never shall I forget the haggardness 
of his face as he approached us. — Never shall I for- 
get the piteousness of the old man's look as he cast 
his eyes upon the smiling countenance of the dead. 
.... His glance towards myself when I attempted 
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to moderate his grief, lest his mournful cries should 
reach the chamber of Lady Susan, was like the 
glare of a beast of prey/' 

The author of the sesthetico-psychological Eo- 
mance of Monte Beni makes much, after his manner 
— always a striking one, albeit verging on man^ 
nerism, — of the dead face of the strange being 
whom Donatello and Miriam have, between them, 
done to death. Together they come unexpectedly 
upon the corpse, decorously laid out in the nave of 
his convent church, and even press forward with 
others to gaze on the dead Capuchin, — little sur- 
mising whose face it is they shall see. " The dead 
face of the monk, gazing at them beneath its half- 
closed eyelids, was the same visage that had glared 
upon their naked souls, the past midnight, as Dona- 
tello flung him over the precipice."' The effect upon 
Miriam's imagination — who by no possible supposi- 
tion could explain the identity of this dead Capuchin, 
quietly laid out in church, with that of her murdered 
persecutor, flung heedlessly at the foot of the preci- 
pice — was " as if a strange and unknown corpse had 
miraculously, while she was gazing at it, assumed 
the likeness of that face, so terrible henceforth in 
her remembrance." And the author characteris- 
tically suggests in this a symbol, perhaps of the 
deadly iteration with which she was doomed to 
behold the image of her crime reflected back upon 
her in a thousand ways, and converting the great, 
calm face of Nature, in the whole and in its innu- 
merable details, into a manifold reminiscence of one 
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dead face. — Anon she went back, and gazed once 
more on the corpse ; and " so it was that Miriam 
now quailed and shook, not for the vulgar horror of 
the spectacle, but for the severe, reproachful glance 
that seemed to come from between those half-closed, 
lids." It may be worth recalling to mind that it 
was simply by a look, fatally expressive, that Miriam 
had instigated or sanctioned this man's death. No 
word had she spoken to urge it — directly at least ; 
no explicit gesture or movement on her part had 
incited Donatello to the crime : but she had, in one 
supreme moment of excitement, looked assent, 
looked approval, looked encouragement ; and fired 
by all that look conveyed, Donatello had done the 
deed ; and was henceforth the poor transformed Faun 
of Monte Beni, to be haunted for life by that look 
of Miriam's, as well as by the moribund glare of the 
murdered man. 

Another sort of illustration from the same quarter. 
Mr. Hawthorne records the impression made upon 
him — a thoroughly impressionable man — by the 
aspect of a perfect stranger, " a tall old lady in 
black," of whom he caught a glimpse at a railway 
station, during one of his Yorkshire journeys. She 
had a paralytic aflFection of the head, which gave her 
the appearance, to his brooding fancy, of making a 
stem and solemn protest against some action that 
developed itself before her eyes. Or he fancies that 
this nervous affection might have had its origin in 
some unspeakable wrong, perpetrated half a lifetime 
before in this old gentlewoman's presence, either 
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against herself, or somebody whom she loved still 
better, fler features he described as having a won- 
derful sternness, caused, he presumes, by her habitual 
eflTort to compose and keep them quiet, and thereby 
coimteract the tendency to paralytic movement. 
And then he tells us that the slow, regular, and in- 
exorable character of the motion — her look of force 
and self-control, which had the appearance of ren- 
dering it volimtary, while yet it was so fateful — 
stamped this poor lady's face and gesture into his 
memory ; " so that, some dark day or other," adds the 
author of the Scarlet Letter, and the House of the 
Seven Gables, " I am afraid she will reproduce her- 
self in a dismal romance." 

Elsewhere, again, the same finely sensitive author 
talks of the haunting looks of unrelieved beggars — 
especially of one Italian mendicant, of sinister as- 
pect, to whom (at Assisi) he once refused an alms. 
" At my latest glimpse of him, the villain avenged 
liimself, not by a volley of horrible curses, as any 
other Italian beggar would, but by taking an expres- 
sion so grief-stricken, want-wrung, hopeless, and 
withal resigned, that I could paint his life-like por- 
trait at this moment." 

A quaint though grim illustration occurs in the 
story of the American traveller in Japan, who, being 
pestered by the espionnage of an official, took him by 
the shoulders and kicked him soundly ; whereupon 
the infuriated functionary whisked out his sword, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, had ripped himself 
up in the form of a St, Andrew's Cross — ^the ortho- 
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dox mode of self-dissection. "According to ^ the 
custom of the country, he looked for his American 
opponent to do the same ; and when he found that 
this was not the Yankee idea of giving satisfaction, 
and that he had committed a perfectly gratuitous^ 
suicide, the agony of his dying look is described as 
having been terrible to behold." And surely, for his- 
astounded castigator at least, impossible to forget. 

The author of " Typee," in effecting his escape 
from the Marquesas, had to dash a boat-hook at that 
athletic islander, Mow-Mow, striking him below the 
throat, and forcing him downwards into the foam- 
ing water. There was no time to repeat the blow ; 
but, says Mr. Melville, " I saw him rise to the sur- 
face in the wake of the boat, and never shaE I for- 
get the ferocious expression of his countenance."^ 
Under the circumstances, cela almost va sans dire ; 
or, to vary the idiom, se suppose. 

Colonel Hamilton, in his octogenarian reminis- 
cences, relates as the "most ghastly spectacle he ever 
beheld," his inspection of a gallows and its append- 
ages, near Breda, where he was then serving under 
the Duke of York. On one flank of the gallows — 
aro%nd which were piled skulls, skeletons, and 
human bones, — were thnee heads spiked on poles -^ 
and next to these was " a man crucified, and then 
came ... a man who had, no doubt, been broken 
alive on the wheel, and though it i^ above sixty 
years since I saw this dreadful object, I can still call 
to mind his horrid and tortured features." 

Vamhagen von Ense, watching, on his knees, the 
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face of his dying wife — dying of breast-pang — thus 
closes the paragraph that closes the last scene of all: 
" The sight I saw then, whUe kneeling almost lifeless 
at her bed, stamped itself glowing for ever into my 
heart." It was Rahel Levin — the philosophic Jewess 
of Berlin — that called Vamhagen husband ; herself 
his elder by some dozen years. 

There is a touching entry in the diary of Dr. 
Chalmers, recording the death of a sister — or rather 
his last look at her before he left the house, the day 
before she died: "She was in great agony and speech- 
less. My aimt was holding her head ; and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, which spoke the strong 
conflict within her, has haunted me all day, and at 
this moment overpowers me with tenderness." 

To the household affections cling, as long as to any- 
thing, the precious remembrances of household faces, 
long since disfigured, it may be, by the dishonours 
of the grave. Such a remembrance, for example, 
simple and touching, as Leigh Hunt records, in old 
age, of his gentle mother's look, pensive and wistful, 
as she came to fetch her little boy from school. 
" Never shall I.forget her face, as it used to appear 
to me coming up the cloisters, with that weary hang 
of the head on one side, and that melancholy smile." 

One of the best-read chapters in Southey's most 
diffusely digressive "Doctor," winds up with a look 
that comes home to the common heart. It is where 
Margaret still sits trembling and in silence, till her 
cousin Leonard takes her hand, presses it to his lips, 
and says in a low earnest voice, " dear, dear Mar- 
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garet!" Then we tead that she "raised her eyes, 
and fixing them upon him with one of those looks 
th« perfect reixfembrfince of which can never be 
effaced from the heart to "VChich they have been ad- 
dressed, replied in a lower but not less earnest tone, 
'dear Leonard I' and from that moment their lot was 
sealed for time and for eternity." Small wonder is* 
tiiere that for the delectation of " the general," to 
whom Daniel Dove's divagations are t^viare, 
Southey's Love Story, so called, should have been 
conveyed bodily, in a commodious reprint, from the 
heterogeneous pages of the Doctor. 

Oije of Mr. Procter's lyrics is devoted to an un- 
f orgetable face : 

A year — an age shall fade away, 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain), 

And yet the face I see to-day 
jpbr ever will remain, — 

In my heart and in my brain ! 

Not all the scalding tears of care 

Shall wash away that vision fair ; 

Not all the thousand thoughts that rise, 

Npt all thjp cares that dim my e^es, 
^ l^all e'er usurp the place*^.. "• 

• ' Of that little angel face I 

But here it i^aR Anain' 

For evei^ and if joy or fftan 
* Turn my troufcled winter gaze 

Back iinto ii^y hawthorn days, 

Th^re — ^^among the hoarded past, ' 

I shall see it to tiie last. 

Precious in remembrance to the survivors is the 
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last look of the good man, dying — and dead. His 
active look, dying ; his passive, dead. Of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, SirThonlas Powell Bux- 
ton, one of his dearest friends bears record, " While 
memory la^ts, I can never forget his eager look of 
tenderness and affection, of love, joy, and peace, all 
combined,, as he grasped my hand and kept firm hold 
of it for a long while, on my bidding him farewell,'* 
in the chamber of death. And of his dead friend*s 
aspect, the same attached witness — it is Mr. J. J. 
Gumey — ogives this description : " Such an expres- 
sion of intellectual power and refinement, of love to 
God and man, I think I have never seen before in 
any human countenance." Ineffaceable in the 
memory of the living, though so soon to be effaced 
from the visage of the Dead. 
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